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THE ORIGIN OF THE BURMESE. 

The term “Burmese,” as commonly used, means those 
persons who speak the Burmese language and follow 
Burmese customs, and are not known to be of other than 
Burman descent. Such a person may belong to any race 
on the face of the earth, but he is nevertheless a Burman. 
Of course, an individual with black skin or flaxen hair 
would not be described as a Burman ; but then there are no 
such persons who also fulfil the above conditions. Anyone 
with such obviously uii-Burman characteristics would 
probably wear trousers (if he is a man) and call himself an 
“ Anglo-Indian ” or Englishman. On the other hand a 
Zerbadi, if he professes the Muhammadan religion, would 
never be called a Burman, though he may look like one, 
speak only Burmese, follow Burmese customs in all respects 
except as regards his religion, and have but a small fraction 
of Indian blood in his veins. The term, in short, does not 
describe a race, but merely a community. 

A similar statement might be made, with more or less 
degree of truth, of all so-called races. Another way of 
putting it would be to say that all races are more or less 
mixed. The races of which they are composed were mixed, 
and so were the races from which these races were formed, 
and so on. With this process going on indefinitely we 
might expect all mankind to merge into one another, and to 
be no more capable of classification than the sand on the 
sea-shore. This, however, does not happen, because com- 
munities which live in one part of the world, follow the 
same customs, speak the same language, and intermarry, 
tend to become uniform and to develop a type of their 
own, no matter how diverse their origin may have been. 
The most mixed community has only to refrain long enough 
from intermarriage with other communities, and it will 
develop a type as distinct as that of the Jews* 

The Burmese follow the ordinary rule. Though they 
have lived as one people for only a few generations, it is 
quite possible that they have already imperceptibly begun 
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to develop a type of their own which may after many 
hundreds of years entitle them to be described as a race, — 
provided they refrain from intermarrying with, or incorpo- 
I'ating, the members of other communities. 

As compared, indeed, with the majority of the inhabitants 
of the two great countries, India and China, on each side of 
them, the Burmese are of quite a distinct type. They differ in 
feature and complexion from the former, and in complexion 
from the latter. But this difference fades away when we 
compare them with the numerous peoples immediately 
surrounding them and living under similar conditions. 
Chins and Nagas on the one hand and Talaings on the 
other, though the last-named people belong to a different 
language-group, are indistinguishable from Burmans when 
living as Burmans in the plains. Put a Siamese or a Malay 
into Burmese dress, and he will in most cases look like a 
Burman. Where he does not it will be easy to argue that 
the fact is due to some foreign admixture. Individual 
Malays, for instance, may be found who are quite unlike 
Burmans in appearance, but this may easily be because 
they are of Arab descent. Even if we go farther afield, to 
Java or the Philippines, the type differs but little. 

This absence of distinct types is due, I think, not so much 
to homogeneity as to the fact that all these communities are 
of mixed blood, and that the type most suitable to the 
environment tends to predominate ; while the admixture 
has at the same time gone on within comparatively narrow 
limits- This again is owing to the willingness of the Tibeto- 
Burman, Indonesian, and other groups covering the area in 
question to intermarry with each other instead of carrying 
on wars of extermination or, as in India, forming exclusive 
castes, while their habits are certainly not less migratory 
than those of the rest of mankind. In fact the tendency 
mentioned above, under which all mankind might conceiva- 
bly become of one general type, with great variations 
between individuals but no division into groups, has actually 
been at work in these countries, with results perplexing 
to those who think it their duty to search for a “true” 
physical type for each community speaking a separate 
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language. The fact is that it is only where barriers have 
been erected between communities, whether by nature or 
by man, that distinct types have been evolved or preserved. 

There is no reason to suppose that the position is materi- 
ally altered by our pushing our enquiries back in point of 
time. People are too apt, while admitting the obvious fact 
that most Burmans in Lower Burma are not Burman at all 
but Talaing, to assume that at some remote period of time 
(usually a period just before the dawn of history) there was 
a pure Burmese race. Such an assumption is altogether 
gratuitous, and is made improbable by analogy. There is 
no reason whatever for supposing that there was a Burmese 
race a thousand or two thousand years ago any more than 
there is now, if by race is meant a people of homogeneous 
descent inhabiting a wide area of country. It is quite possi- 
ble, however, that the Burmese language in an earlier form 
was confined to a clan, all the members of which were 
related to one another ; and that the clan, growing more 
and more poweiTul, subdued or incorporated within itself 
other clans speaking languages allied to its own, or even 
belonging to a totally different language-group. Such evi- 
dence as there is points on the whole to something of this 
kind having happened. It is obvious that Burmese was 
once spoken over a very much smaller area than now. 
The downfall of the Talaing kingdom, with its resulting 
conversion of the Talaings to the Burmese language and 
customs, took place only a century and a half ago. In 
Upper Burma, which is supposed to be the home of the 
Burman, most of the country north of Mandalay was held, 
not so many centuries ago, by the Shans, who imposed 
their language on the people; without, however, being able 
to eradicate altogether the earlier languages, of which Kadu 
seems to have been the chief. Of Kadu history we know 
nothing ; but, judging from analogy, it is likely enough that 
the Kadus themselves were but another clan who grew 
more powerful than their neighbours and eventually founded 
a Kadu kingdom. Tradition mentions other tribes, such as 
the Thet, the Sak, and the Pyu, as having existed side by 
side with the Burmese and been gradually incorporated 
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with them. That curious and interesting people the Taung- 
thas, who dwell in the plains in the west of Pakokku district, 
have a primitive civilization of their own, speak a dialect of 
Chin, and say they came from Mount Poppa on the other 
side of the Irrawaddy, may well be the remnant of a tribe 
which once occupied the present Myingyan district, and 
attained a civilization almost rivalling the Burmese before 
it or part of it was expelled. Thus even in historical times 
the Burmese-speaking people were confined to a compara- 
tively small area: and it is reasonable to suppose that, before 
they were strong or civilized enough to make history, the 
area must have been smaller still. 

It may now be asked« how far these other tribes were 
allied to the Burmese in language, and therefore presumably 
in race; for, though language is often most misleading as a 
test of race, it also is often the only test we have. As to 
this it would be rash to offer an opinion. The Chins, the 
Kadus, and some smaller communities speak languages 
classed with Burmese as Tibeto -Mongolian. On the other 
hand the Talaings and the Karens belong to totally different 
groups. It is impossible to say to which of these categories 
the extinct languages of Burma belong. It is consequently 
impossible to say whether the bulk of the people who 
appear at the dawn of history as Bur mans came from one 
direction or many. 

Various parts of Tibet and China have been suggested as 
the “original” home of the Burmese. So far as I know 
these suggestions are pure conjecture except in so far as they 
are founded on similarity of dialect, and the only serious 
attempt at comparative etymology bearing on this subject is 
Mr, Houghton's in the article referred to in the last number 
of this Journal. He found, as far as I remember, that the 
dialects of western Tibet most closely resembled Burmese, 
and inferred that the Burmans came from there. 

No one seems to have suggested that the Burmese might 
have been evolved in Burma, and indeed there are good 
arguments to be found against such a theory, though the 
assumption that any given people must have come from 
some part of the world other than that in which it is found 
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is not always justified. The tide of conquest and migration 
tends to run from cold and barren to warm and fertile 
areas, and nothing could have been more natural than the 
settlement of Burma from the highlands of Tibet. The 
same may be said of those parts of western China where, 
as in the case of the Lolos, the languages show a manifest 
affinity with Burmese. On the other hand it does not seem 
necessarily to follow that, because the Tibetan dialects 
most closely allied to Burmese are now found in the west 
of Tibet, the ancestors of the Burmese also came from that 
part of the country. The western Tibetans may have 
migrated from the east. 

Whether the Burmese entered the country now called 
Burma as a single clan, or whether they had already 
welded other tribes with their own into a little nation, it is 
impossible to say. Here again we can only judge from 
analogy : and from what we know of Tibeto-Burman 
peoples in a primitive state their genius is against combi- 
nations for military or other purposes. Such combinations 
may have existed before the advent of civilizing influences 
from India, but we have no record of any on a large scale. 
On the whole it seems unlikely that they existed in the 
absence of some form of Indian or Chinese civilization. 

Nor is it at all necessary to assume a military invasion in 
order to account for the presence of Tibeto-Burman tribes 
in the country, allowing that they have come from outside. 
Bloodthirsty as some of these tribes and their neighbours 
appear to be, we often find them remarkably well-disposed 
towards strangers, welcoming them and passing them on to 
desirable lands. Though Ido not wish to suggest that the 
conditions now existing among the tribes in the Hukong 
valley must have existed among the former inhabitants of 
Burma, we are yet able to realize from those conditions the 
fact that a peaceful invasion is not incompatible with a low 
degree of civilization, both in the invaders and in the exist- 
ing occupants of the country. In the west of the Hukong 
valley we have the curious spectacle of a great number of 
petty chiefs, all independent of each other, living as a rule 
at peace with their neighbours and making little or no 
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attempt to extend their power over large areas. The popu- 
lation is very mixed, various dialects belonging or cognate 
to the Kachin, Shan and Naga languages being spoken. 
From time to time it receives accretions by immigration, 
which is not opposed ; and there is record of communities 
having passed right through the tract to settle beyond it. 
For instance, the little State Zingaling Kamti, in the Upper 
Chindwin District to the south of this region, was settled 
about a hundred years ago by wanderers from Kamti Long, 
or great Kamti, far to the north-east of it. They had appa- 
rently been allowed to pass through the Hukong valley 
without opposition from its inhabitants. Again, the head- 
man of the little village of Maukkalauk, in the south of the 
same state, told me that he and his people had come from 
the neighbourhood of Nengbyeng, in the heart of the 
Hukong valley, and that they had arrived there, when his 
father was a boy, from Assam. They now talk Kachin, 
wear Kachin dress, and follow Kachin customs, but this is 
merely because they settled among Kachins at Nengbyeng. 
In Assam they are said to have worn white clothes and to 
have spoken some language which they have entirely for- 
gotten and of which they do not even know the name. The 
history of this tiny community not only proves the possi- 
bility of peaceful migration among uncivilized peoples, but 
is a striking example of the rapidity and thoroughness with 
which a community may change all the characteristics 
(other than physical) which are generally supposed to indi- 
cate its race. 

It has been suggested that the Tibeto-Burman tribes 
formed the last of successive waves of migration which 
entered Burma from outside, “pushing before them the 
Negrito race,” I know of no evidence for the former 
existence of a Negrito race in Burma, Such evidence 
as we have is, as far as I know, negative, for if a Negrito 
race had existed there we might fairly expect to find 
traces of it. Nor does there seem to be any real evidence 
that Upper Burma was ever occupied by people speaking 

*See the review of “Burma through the Centuries/' in the first 
number of this Journal. 
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other than Tibeto-Burman languages, except of course the 
Shans, who are comparatively recent arrivals. The Mens, 
whom we call in Burma the Talaings, seem to have occu- 
pied part of Siam and the Malay Peninsula before the 
advent of the Tais, and may well have entered the newly- 
formed lands of the lower province from the east long ages 
after the Tibeto-Burman tribes were established further 
north. On the whole there seems no evidence that Tibeto- 
Burman dialects, or primitive forms thereof, were not the 
first forms of speech heard in Upper Burma ; and in the 
absence of such evidence it is surely reasonable to assume 
that they were. If evidence exists, it is hoped that the 
publication of this article will lead to its production. 

The article is headed “The Origin of the Burmese.” It 
has been seen that that phrase is capable of various inter- 
pretations according to the meaning attached to the word 
“Burmese.” If this means the present Burmese community 
its origin is various, but there is reason to suppose that, so 
far as it is not descended from autochthonous tribes, it has 
come from the north and east. The only other definite 
meaning I can attach to the word is “ the people who intro- 
duced the Burmese language, in its present or an earlier 
form, into Burma.” As to this it must be said that there is 
no proof that anyone introduced the language into Burma : 
it may have been evolved there. Seeing, however, that it 
has mastered many other dialects and languages, the proba- 
bility is that it was evolved in a more bracing climate, 
producing a more vigorous race, than is found in any part 
of Burma otherwise suited for human habitation ; and, as 
such a climate is to be found at no great distance in the 
highlands of Tibet, it may very well be that it was evolved 
there, and that the Burmese, in this limited sense, are of 
Tibetan origin. 

R. Grant brown 



THE CHRONOLOGY OF BURMA. 

By Mg. May Oung. 


Students of Burmese history have often complained of 
the want of some definite basis to proceed upon in the 
work of research- To wade through the mass of details 
and discrepancies to be found in the chronicles, most of 
which, moreover, are inaccessible to the majority, is a diffi- 
cult task which many have given up in despair. It is proba- 
ble that the chronology that follows will encourage some to 
take up any desired period or portion of the history, and to 
follow up the suggestions made with a view to fixing the 
dates with an appreciable degree of certainty. 

Very little reference is made to Sir Arthur Phayre’s 
valuable work, as it is apparently based on either the 
Yazawin-gyi of Maung Kala or the Yazawin-thit of the 
Twin-thin-wun, neither of which has been printed. It is 
generally agreed that the Hman Nan Yazawin, compiled in 
1829 by a committee of scholars under the orders of King 
Bagyidaw, is the most reliable of the three. It closes with 
the capture of Ava by the Talaings in 1751, and contains, 
copious references to old works and inscriptions ; a very 
large number of the latter had been collected at Amarapura 
by the preceding sovereign. With regard to Arakan and 
Pegu, Phayre had very scanty information, and even now 
not much more is ascertainable of the former. 

Most of the items in the Chronology are given from the 
Hman Nan ; those relating to Arakan are chiefly from an 
Archaeological Report on Arakan, which cites the Sappa- 
dana-pakarana, ‘ an ancient Arakan ese manuscript of great 
value.’ I have not been able to obtain this, nor the com- 
pendious 48-an^a history of Arakan. Only such of the 
Kings who stand out fairly prominently have been men- 
tioned, and the Alompra dynasty has been excluded. 

The following is a list of the various works cited in the 
Chronology : — 
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English Works. 

1. Sir Arthur Phayre’s History of Burma , (1883). 

2. Western Origin of the Early Chinese Civilisation, 

by Terrieii de La Couperie (1894), 

3. Notes on the early History and Geography of British 

Burma. I — The Shwe Dagon Pagoda. By Forch- 
hammer (1891). 

4. Buddhist India, by Rhys Davids, (1903). 

5. The Chronology of India, by C, Mabel Duff, (1899). 

6. Book of Indian Eras, by Cunningham, (1883). 

7. Languages of Farther India, by Forbes, (1881). 

8. Bowring’s Siam, 2 Vols. 

9. Ralph Fitch, by J. Horton Ryley, (1899). 

10- Inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya and Ava. Translation, 
(1899). 

11. The Jardine Prize Essay, by Forchhammer, (1885). 

12. Kalyani Inscription. Translation. 

13. Archaeological Report on Arakan. 

14. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

15. Bayfield’s Historical Review of the political relations 

between the British and Ava (1835), 

16. Buddhaghosuppatii, by James Gray (1892). 

17. Bigandet's Legend of Gautama. 

BURMESE Works, 

Those in italics have not been printed. 

1. Hman Nan Yazawin. 3 Vols. 

2. Mahaya^awin (or Yazawin-gyi), by Maung Kala. 

3. Mahayazawin (or Yazawin-thit), by Twin Thin 

Wun. 

4. Yazawin-kyaw, by Silavamsa, 

5. Paleiksa Egyin. 

6. Sasanalankara. 

7. Mun Yazawin, by U Naw. 

8. Pitakat Thamaing. 

9. Yazawin-gyok, by Maha Thiri Zeyathu. 

10. Thandyin Yazawin, 

11. History of Moulmein, by Saya Lun. 
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12. Dinnyawadi Yazawin-thit, by U Pandi (1910). 

13. Shweinawdaw Yazawin Thamaing, by Saya Ku. 

14. Mani Ratanabon. 

15. Mahainuni Thamaing. 

16. Yakhaing Yazawin, by Maha-Zeyathein. 

17. Toungoo Thamaing. 

18. Yazadarit Ayebon. 

19. Yakhaing Minthami Egyin. 

20. Tada-u-ti Mawgun. 

21. Mindaya Shweliti Egyin. 

22. Pakeinnaka Dipani. 

23. Swe-zon-kyaw-htin. 

24. Inscriptions copied from the stones collected by King 

Bodawpaya. 2 Vols. (Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Burma, 1897). 

25. Inscriptions collected in Upper Burma. 2 Vols. 

(Superintendent, Government Printing, Burma, 
1900 and 1903). 


B. C. 

C. 800 Abluraja settled at Tagaung. Phayre, 

I p. 14. Lacouperie, p. 117. Hrnan Nan, 
I VoL I, p. 157, merely says ‘in the past 
I before the Attainment of Buddha- hood.’ 

' The Paleiksa-egyin, verse 19, and other 
Burmese works say ‘ 300 years before the 
Attainment.’ 

A few years later, Kanraja-gyi settled at 
Arakan. 


j C. 692 

I 

I 

i 


New era begun by Bod aw Ahjana, mater- 
nal grand-father of the Buddha. This era 
appears to be unknown in India. Cf. Big- 
andet, Vol. I, p, 13, and J. R. A. S., 1908, 

p. 8. 
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B, C. 

C. 600 Suvannabhumi (Thaton) founded by 
Thiha Raja. Forbes, p. 35. c/. Hman Nan, 
Vol. I, p. 251. Sasajialankai^a, p. 55. 
Mun Yazawin gives 582 B, C. 


C. 589 Attainment of Buddha-hood. 

Pagoda erected by Taphussa and Bhal- 
lika ; this was enlarged at various times 
and is now the Shwe Dagon Pagoda of 
Rangoon, Forchhaminer’s Notes. Lacou- 
perie, p. 56, See entry for 544 B. C., 
below. 


C. 549 Dhajaraja migrated from India owing to 
defeat by Vitadupa, and re-founded Ta- 
gaung, after having previously established 
Moriya (modern Mwe-yin) and Thindwe 
(Th = S), 

Vitadupa’s slaughter of the Sakyas took 
place a year or two before the death of 
the Buddha ; Buddhist India, p- 11* Duff, 
p. 6, gives 478 B. C. Lacouperie, p. 56, 
mentions a place called Tzindue, known 
to the Chinese in the 2nd century, B. C, 


C. 545 


A. B. 
1 


l 

! 

i C. 544 


King Chanda-suriya of Arakan erected 
the Mahamuni shrine, and image (now at 
Mandalay). Archeological Report on 
Arakan, 


Buddha’s death. 148th year of Bodaw 
Anjana’s era. First Great Council by 
Ajatasattu. New era (Anno Buddhae) 
begun. 
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A. B. 


B. C 


The Pitakat-thamaingf p. 10, says that 
this was after Dhajaraja laad reigned at 
Tagaung for 5 years. As regards the in- 
auguration of the new era, it quotes from 
the Sarattha-dipani-tika, attributed (p. 
45) to Shin Sariputtara, a writer of Ceylon 
temp. King Siri-maha-parakkama-bahu. 


The year of the Buddha’s death is still the 
subject of controversy. See, e. g., Cunning- 
ham, pp, 34-36. Also, J. R. A, S., 1909, p. 1. 
Duff, p. 6, gives 477 B. C. The Yazawin- 
gyok, by Maha Zeyathu, p. 21, quotes a 
passage from a Sanskrit work called the 
Prahodha-candrodaya or Goiama Purarij 
(said to have been written by Siri Amara 
of Magadha at the request of King Nema- 
candra of Kosala), which says that Gotama 
attained Buddha-hood 2570 years from 
the beginning of the Kali Yuga. This = B. 
C. 532, and as Gotama preached for 45 
years, he died in 487 B. C. Some Bur- 
mese writers have taken the passage to 
mean that Gotama died at the time speci- 
fied ; the interpretation turns on the word 
pahhuvu. 


60 


494 


Maha Thambawa arrived near Prome 
from Tagaung, and became King of the 
Pyus. 


101 


443 ! Dwuttabaung, son of Maha Thambawa, 

I ascended, and founded Thaye-Khettaya 
(Yathemyo ; ancient Prome). Built seve- 
ral pagodas, now standing. This is said 
to have been in the year following the 
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A. B, j 

i 

i 

1 

1 

B. C 

Second Great Council at Vaisali by King 
Kalasoka, son of Susunaga, For this 
council, Duff, p, 7, gives 377 B. C. 

157 

387 

Rammapura, also called Rammavadi 
(Moulmein) founded. Mun Yazawirij p, 

42. Saya Lun, p. 24, places this 113 years 
earlier. 

171 

373 

Dwuttabauiig died. 

209 

335 

Sudhammavadi (near Thaton) founded. 
Mun Yazawinj p. 36. 

236 1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

i 

1 

308 

1 

Sona and Uttara brought Buddhism 
from India to Thaton. See Kalyani In- 
scription, and cf. Forbes, p. 16. This is 
said to have been in the year following 
the Third Great Council by King Asoka. 
Duff, p. 12, gives 246 B. C. for the council, 

I and 241 for the sending of Mahinda to 

1 Ceylon. 

433 

i 

111 

! 

j 

1 

J 

1 

King Thiri-rit (Siri-raj) of Prome, with 
the assistance of brahmins, made calcula- 
tions for a new era, but the year was found 
unsuitable. 

450 

1 

94 

1 17th regnal year of Ngataba. Buddhist 
j scriptures reduced to writing on palm 

1 
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A. B. 

B. C. 

leaves at Ceylon under King Wuttagamini ; 
Fourth Great Council. Duff, p. 17, gives 
80 B. C. 

624 

• 

A. D. 
78 

King Thumondari introduced a new era, 
eliminating 622 years, and beginning with 
‘ year 2. This corresponds to the Saka era 
of India. 

(Between this year and 562, the Anno 
Buddhae is ascertained by adding 622 to 
the Burmese year.) 

Saka. 

5 

j 

81 

Supanna, last King of old Prome, as- 
cended. Invaded Arakan and tried to 
take away the Mahamuni image, but failed ; 
for this, the Repor t on Arakan quotes 
Forbes’ Legendary History of Burma and 

1 Arakan, p. 13. The Hman Nan says the 
image was in the Kanyan country. 

16 

j 94 

Destruction of old Prome. 

29 ! 

1 

107 

1 “ Pagan ” dynasty founded by Thamud- 

darit (Samudda-raj) at Yon-hlut-kyun. 

1 The country was called Tampadipa. 

89 

1 

167 

Pyu Saw Hti became King. The king- 
dom was named Aripiaddana, The Pyu 
Dhammathat is ascribed to this King. 
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Saka. A. D. 

266 344 Thin-li-gyaung ascended. The original 

j 19 village tracts were converted into a 
single city called Thiri-pyitsaya (Siri-pac- 
caya). 


324 402 Buddbaghosa is said to have come to 

Thaton. 

Accoi'ding to Talaing chronicles, Bud- 
dhaghosa went from Thaton to Ceylon in 
930 A. B., and brought back copies of the 
Buddhist scriptures and commentaries ; 
see Buddha ghosuppaitif pp. 21, 26, 27. 


438 516 Thaik-taing ascended. New city found- 

ed at Thama-hti, and called Tampa wadi. 


562 638 Sangha-raja (Poppa Saw Rahan) intro- 

I diiced a new era (the one now in use), 

I ; eliminating 560 years and beginning with 

i year 2. The luni-solar calendar had been 

introduced from India ; Cunningham, p. 71. 
(After this, the Anno Buddhae is ascer- 
tained by adding 1182 to the Burmese 
year). 


B. E. ^ 

152 : 790 New city of Vesali in Arakan founded. 

Report on Arakan, and U Pandi, p. 84. 


187 825 Thamala founded the 1st Hanthawaddy 

I dynasty at Pegu. Shwe Mawdaw Yaza- 

1 win Thamaing, p. 41. The Mun Yaza- 

i win, p. 83, places this 1313 years earlier, 
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B. E. A. D. ! 

j i. e., before the foundation of Prome ; it 
relies on old Talaing manuscripts collected 
in Burma and Siam for Sir Arthur Phayre 
ill 1849. Forbes, pp. 38-40, cites a Mon 
I tradition placing this event about 573 A. D. 
j The Than-lyin fSyriam) Yazawin gives 
the year 514, but does not mention the 
era ; possibly Saka. 


211 849 I Present town of Pagan built. 


C. 300 938 I King of “Pagan” sent ministers to the 

I Mahamuni shrine in Arakan. Hman Nan 
1 does not mention this. 


326 964 King Pepyu of Arakan founded a new 

city at Mrauk-u, (modern Mro-haung), 
which was destroyed 12 years later by 
Shans. 

j Report on Arakan j and U Pandi, p. 100. 


356 994 I Sambawet (Campavak) in Arakan found- 

; ' ed ; see U Pandi, p. 101. 


379 j 1017 Anawrahta ascended. 

j For this date, Hman Nan, VoL I, p. 234, 

I cites an insci'iption recorded by the King’s 

i mother. See also p. 240. The Mani 

Ratanabon, Pakeinnaka Dipani and other 
I works give the same date, but Maung Kala 

I and Twin Thin give different dates 

earlier ; cf. Phayre, p. 22. For about 250 
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B. E. A. D. 

years from the date of this King’s accession 
the chronology of “Pagan” cannot be 
stated with much certainty. The various 
inscriptions found in Burma are most con- 
flicting. Bodaw’s InscripiionSf pp. 906 
and 937. U. B. Insci'iptions, Vol. I, p. 
159 have 395 and 366. 


391 1029 Mission from Burma or Arakan to Bud- 

dha Gaya in India. Inscriptions found at 
the Maha Bodhi temple ; see Cunningham, 
p. 72. 


419 1057 Conquest of Thaton by Anawrahta. 

This is the date given in the Kalyani In- 
scription, which, however, may be wrong, 
as it was recorded more than 400 years 
later. Maniratanahorif p. 16, gives 416, 
and this is supported by Bodaw's Inscrip- 
tions, p. 528. 

First Hanthawaddy dynasty ends, 
Pegu becomes an appendage of “ Pagan.” 
j Shwe-maw-daw Yazawin Thamaing, p. 

I 81. 


421 1059 Shwezigon Pagoda built. Death of 

Anawrahta, 


426 1064 King Kyanzittha (also called Hti-hlaing- 

shin) at “ Pagan.” 

Mr. Taw Sein Ko (Vol. I, Part I of this 
Joutnah p. 33) suggests 446, relying on 
the Myazedi inscriptions ; Inscriptions, 
P, P. & A., p. 97- But c/. Bodaw's In- 


3 
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B. E. A- D. 

scripiions, pp. 597, 762 and 861, where 
the dates 427 and 444 are met with in 
connection with this King. In favour of 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko’s suggestion there are 
two inscriptions at pp. 604 and 607, which 
give 440 in connection with Saw Lu, the 
preceding King. Consider entries below. 


440 1078 Min Bilu of Arakan assasinated ; his 

son Minyebhaya fled to Kyanzittha of 
“Pagan.” Report on Arakan, p. 47, cf. 
Hman Nan, pp. 300, 301. U Pandi, p. 104, 
says the “ Pagan ” King was Alaungsithu- 
nge, but this is obviously incorrect. Maha- 
zeyathein gives Kyanzittha. 


454 1092 A laungsithu ascended at Pagan. Reigned 

till 529. Mr. Taw Sein Ko suggests 474 to 
549. But c/. Bodaw’s Inscriptions, 506 
and 719, where 463, 455 and 456 are met 
with. Also, Inscriptions, P. P. & A., pp. 4 
and 67, give 545 in connection with the 
third King after Alaungsithu. Also, entries 
below. 


456 1094 Alaungsithu’s palace attacked by dacoits. 

See Hman Nan, Vol. I, p. 291, where a 
history by Shin Gawdawara is cited. 


458 1096 Mission by AJaungsithu to Arakan to 

repair the Mahamuni shrine. Report on 
Arakan, p. 6. 
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B. E. 

A. D. 


464 

1102 

Letya-min-nan, giandson of Miii Bilu, 
restored to the throne of Arakan by 
Alaungsithti. Report on Arakan ^ p* 48. 
c/. Phayre, p. 46. U Pandi, p. 107, quo- 
ting from the Mahamuni Thamaingf gives 
480. 

468 

1106 

Parim city of Arakan founded by Letya- 
min-nan. 

536 

1174 

Narapatisithu, 3rd King after Alaung- 
sithu, ascended. Hman Nan cites an in- 
scription called Shwedaungme. Dhamma- 
vilasa Dhammathat compiled ; see the 
Jardine Prize Essay, p. 29. 

542 

1180 

Uttarajiva sent to Ceylon. The Kalyani 
inscription gives 532. 

543 

1181 

Religion from Ceylon established at 
“Pagan.” 

573 

1211 

King Nandaungmya (also called Zeya- 
theinka and Uzana). This date is stated 
in the Zeyaput inscription ; see 27. -B. In- 
scriplionSf Vol. I, pp. 178 and 335. But 
the dates 569 and 560 are also met with 
in reference to this King ; see Inscriptionsj 
P, P. A,, pp. 56 and 98. 
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596 1234 King Kya-zwa, Thus Hman Nan, but 

the Zeyaput inscription cited above gives 
597. 


599 1237 Launggyet city and dynasty of Arakan 

founded by Alomapyu. Report on Arakan, 
Mahazeyathein’s History gives 632. U i 
Pandi does not mention this at all. 


617 1255 King Narathihapate. The name of 

Pagan was first recognised. 


641 1279 Kingdom of Zeyawuddhana (Toungoo) 

founded by Thawungyi, who reigned till 
679. Toungoo Thamaing and Swe-zon- 
kyaw-htin' give the same date. 


643 1281 The Governor of Martaban, who had 

been appointed by the King of Pagan, was 
assasinated by Wariru, who became King, 
Details are given in the Yazadarit Ayehon, 
The King compiled the Wagaru Dhamma- 
that ; see the Jardine Prize Essay. 


646 1284 Invasion by Kublai Khan. Prome and 

Pegu declared independence, the former 
under Thihathu, son of Narathihapate, and 
the latter under Ngapamun or Tarapya ; 
soon after Pegu was taken by Martaban. 
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B. E. 

1 

A. D. 


648 

1286 

King Kyawzwa, last independent King 
of Pagan. Further dismemberment of 
Pagan Empire. 

660 

1298 

Kyawzwa deposed by Shan brothers, 
Athinkaya of Myinsaing, Yazathingyan of 
Mekkhaya, and Thihathu of Pinle. Saw- 
1 nit,, son of Kyawzwa, became feudatory 
King of Pagan ; Inscriptions, P, P, & A., 
pp. 137, 140. 

664 

1302 

Thihathu (called Tazi-shin) of Pinle built 
a city at Piny a, and founded a new dynasty. 

677 

1 

1315 ! 

Thinkaya Saw Yun (son of Thihathu) 
founded a separate kingdom at Sagaing. 
Yazawinkyaw gives A. B. 1852 = 670. 

679 

1317 

Toungoo subdued by Thihathu of Pinya. 

685 

1323 

Prome subdued by Pinya. 

689 

1327 

! 

Saw-mun-nit, last King of Pagan (sub- 
ordinate to Uzana of Pinya). Inscriptions, 
P. P. & A,, p. 143. 

695 

1333 

Min-hti of Arakan invaded Burma. 
Destroyed Thayetmyo and captured Min 
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Shin Saw (son of Kyawzwa of Pagan) and 
his sons, one of whom afterwards became 
King of Ava as Min Kyizwa Sawke. Bin- 
nyawadi Ayedawbon, p. 26. U Pandi, p. 
126. c/. Hman Nan, I — 409. 


726 1364 Pinya and Sagaing overcome by Thado- 

minbya of Tagaung,. First Ava dynasty 
founded by him. 


731 1369 Byinnya-U (Moktama Sinbyushin) of 

Martaban (7th’ King after Wariru) moved 
his capital to Pegu. Second Hanthawaddy 
dynasty begun. The dates, 711 in Yaza- 
darit Ay ebon, p. 31, and 713 in Hman 
Nan, Vol. II, p. 198, are misprints. Byin- 
nya-U ascended at Martaban in 715. 


737 1375 Pyanchi-gyi of Toungoo assasinated by 

Governor of Prome. Hman Nan gives 
738 ; but see Inscriptions, P. P. A., pp. 
134, 148. 


745 1383 Yazadarit ascended at Pegu ; wars bet- 

I ween him and Ava, 748 to 783. See Yaza- 

\ darit Ay ebon. 


768 1406 Launggyet in Arakan destroyed by Bur- 

mans and Talaings. Minsawmun fled to 
Bengal. Report on Arakan. U Pandi, 
p, 137, and Dinnyawadi Ayedawbon, p. 
39, give 780. 
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B. E. 

A. D. 


784 

1422 

Sinbyushin Thihathu of Ava subdued 
Talaiiigs and married Shin Saw Bu. 

792 

1430 

Restoration of Minsawmun, who re- 
founded the old Arakan capital, Mrauk-u, 
The date is corroborated by the Yakhaing 
Minthami Eg’yin, written a few years 
later, and by U Pandi, p. 139. Also Din- 
nyawadi AyedawboUj p. 41. 

Visit to Ava of Nicolo di Conti. 

800 

1438 

Mohnyin Mindaya of Ava started a new 
era, which became obsolete after a few 
years ; see Inscriptions, P. P* & A,, p. 37. 

807 

1445 

Sin-mya-shin or Min-kyi-zwa declared 
independence at Prome. 

814 

1452 

Shin Saw Bu became Queen at Pegu. 

816 

1454 

Meeting between Minsari or Alikin of 
Arakan and Narapati of Ava to settle 
boundaries. 

832 

1471 

Dhammaceti at Pegu, Also called Rama- 
dhipati. Founder of the Kalyani Sima, 
and Inscriptions at that place and at the 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda. The year of his 
accession given in the Kalyani inscription 
is that in which he was appointed Gover- 
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A. D, 

nor by his mother-in-law, Shin Saw Bu, 
who retired to Rangoon, 

842 

1480 

Dutiya Minganng at Ava. This date is 
corroborated by the Tada-u-ti Mawgun, 
verse 12, by Silavamsa, who, however, in 
his Yazawinkyaw, gives A. B. 2023 = 841. 

847 

1485 

Mingyi Nyo proclaimed independence 
at Tonngoo, and assumed the title of Maha 
Thiri Zeyathura, 

858 

1496 

Hieronimo di Santo Stefano visited Pegu, 
The reigning King was Byinnya Ran, who 
died in 1516. 

865 

1503 

Lewes Vertomannus visited Pegu, 

872 

1510 

New Tonngoo capital at Ketumadi, 

878 

1516 

Tabin Shwehti born. See Mindaya 
Shwehti Egyin. 

886 

1524 

Ava under Shwe-nan-gyaw-shin taken 
by Shans and Thado-min-saw of Prome. 
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A. D, 


888 

1526 

Shan King, Thohanbwa, ascended at 
Ava, Second or Shan Dynasty of Ava. 

892 

1530 

Tabin Shwehti ascended at Toungoo. 

893 

1531 

King Min-ba-gyi or Minbin ascended in 
Arakan. Conquered Bengal. U Pandi, 
p. 143. Dinnyawadi Ayedawhorif p. 55, 
gives 878. 

902 

1540 

Tabin Shwehti conquered Hanthawaddy 
and moved his capital to Pegu. Portugese 
records give the same date ; see also Ralph 
Fitch. End of second Hanthawaddy 

dynasty, and establishment of Burmese 
dynasty of Pegu. 

( 


Martaban taken by Tabin Shwehti. 

904 

1542 

Prome taken by Tabin Shwehti. 

909 

1547 

Invasion of Arakan. Mahazeyathein 
gives the same date, and says the Arakan- 
ese King was Min Palau ng, but according 
to U Pandi, p. 154, the latter ascended in 
915, and the Peguans came in 917. 

910 

1548 

Invasion of Siam, 

The Siamese give 1543 ; see Bowring, 



p. 46. 
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B. E. 

A. D. 


912 

1550 

Tabin Shwehti assasinated. 

Bayin Nating (Hanthawaddy Sinbyushln) 
succeeded at Pegu. See Inscriptions, P. 
P. & A., p. 94. 

916 

1554 

Ava taken by Bayin Naung. It becomes 
an appanage of Pegu, till 961. 

920 

1558 

Conquest of Zimme (Chengmai.) 

925 

1563 

Conquest of Yodaya (Siam). 

Siamese chronicles give an earlier date ; 
c/. Bowring, pp. 46-55 ; his Vol. II, p. 343, 
gives 1556. 

929 

1567 

Csesar Fredericke visited Pegu. Phayre, 
267. In Ralph Pitch, pp. 147 and 151, 
1569 is given. 

943 

1581 

Bayin Naung died, and was succeeded 
by his son, Nanda Bayin or Ngasu-dayaka. 

945 

1 

1583 

Gasparo Balbi visited Pegu. 

Between this and 961, there was conti- 
nual warfare between Siam and Pegu, 
during which Prome and Toungoo declared 
independence. 
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A. D. 


949 

1587 

Ralph Fitch, the first Englishman in 
Burma, visited Pegu. 

1 

961 

1599 

Nyaungyan Mindaya, a son of Bayin 
Naung, crowned at Ava. Third Ava Dy- 
nasty. 

Minye Thihathu of Toungoo, a nephew 
of Bayin Naung, assisted by Arakan, sub- 
dued Pegu, and deposed Ngasu-dayaka. 

962 

1600 

Nicote (Nga Zinga) set up at Syriam. 

967 

j 

1605 

Anauk-pet-lun Mindaya succeeded at 
Ava. 

970 

1608 

Prome annexed by Ava. 

972 

1610 

Toungoo annexed by Ava. 

9 

975 

1613 

Syriam taken by Ava, and Nicote exe- 
cuted. Burmese capital moved to Pegu. 

977 

1615 

Portugese expedition against Arakan 
failed. 

990 

1628 

Anauk-pet-lun murdered by his son, 
Miny^ Deibba, who reigned for one year. 
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991 

1629 

Thalun Mindaya succeeded ; crowned at 
Pegu in 995. 

996 

1634 

Ava re-established as the capital. 

1011 

1649 

Chinese invasion repulsed. 

1021 

1659 

Chinese attack on Ava repulsed. 

1049 

1687 

Island of Negrais occupied by British. 

1057 

1695 

Regular official intercourse between 
British and Ava instituted. Fleetwood’s 
Mission. Historical Review, p. 2. 

1059 

1697 

Bowyear’s Mission. 

1071 

1709 

Allanson’s Mission. 

1085 

1723 

Chandavijaya of Arakan built the Kado- 
thein. See inscription described in Report 
on Arakan. 

1086 

1724 

Wars between Ava and Manipur begun. 
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1095 

A. D. 

1733 

Last King of the Third Ava dynasty as- 
cended. 

1102 

1740 

Peguans rebelled and declared independ- 
ence. 

1104 

1742 

Abhaya-raja ascended in Arakan. After- 
wards, contemporary of Alompra till 1123. 

1108 

1746 

Byinnya Dala succeeded at Pegu. 

1113 

1751 

Ava taken by Talaings. 

1114 

1752 

Appearance of Alompra at Shwebo. 


Addendum to List of Works, (Burmese). 

Dinnyawadi Ayedawbon (an abridgment, written in B. E. 
149, of the 48-anga history of Arakan ; by Kawithara.) 



*‘THE BURMESE DRAMA/’ 

By J. a. Stewart, M. A., I. C. S. 

It is one of the ironies of history that literature, music 
and other arts, originally dedicated to the praise and glory 
of God, all seem to reach a stage when they are condemned 
as immoral by the professed exponents of religion and 
despised as trivial by the serious-minded. Every reader of 
Plato is familiar with his condemnation of the imitative 
arts ; and it is recorded that when David danced before the 
Lord the daughter of Saul looked through a window, and 
saw him, and despised him in her heart. In Mediaeval 
England plays were performed at the very doors of the 
churches ; by the seventeenth century the drama was 
beginning to be regarded as disreputable. Here in Burma 
the irony is even more intense. Drama, the most vigorous 
branch of literature at the present day, which is probably 
of religious origin and still continues to derive its plots and 
characters from the sacred histories of Buddha, and which 
is regularly presented at all religious festivals, lies under 
the anathema of the Buddhist church and gains but a 
sneaking and shamefaced approval even from its most 
constant patrons. It is true that on the occasion of a great 
pagoda feast a sprinkling of priests may be seen among the 
audience at a pwe, but it has been clearly laid down by 
many reverend authors that to look at a play is to drink 
damnation and that the actors and producers are but the 
purveyors of that undesirable commodity. 

But there is reason to believe that the disfavour of the 
church while it may have injured or improved has never 
succeeded in exterminating any of the arts ; and the 
Burmese drama shows such unmistakable signs of vigour and 
is so rooted in the affections of the people that pulpit or other 
denunciation is little likely to kill it In view of this exten- 
sive popularity it seems worth while to put on record a 
description of the Zat as it is now and to examine it for 
indications of future development. 

Since, at any rate among foreigners, very loose notions of 
the construction and character of the Zat seem to prevail, 
it may be well to describe a recently witnessed performance 
by Maung Po Sein’s company of the play “ Sawyabala, the 
Outlaw.” 

Act I, Scene I. The King of Benares and his ministers 
discuss affairs of state. The ministers report that Sawya- 
bala, stepson of the rich man Danakawtila is harassing the 
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country by robbery and violence. The king directs that 
Sawyabala be outlawed and a reward of ten thousand 
rupees offered for his apprehension. 

Scene II. The ministers make proclamation accordingly. 
Sawyabala’s mother, Ma Pa Za, supplies him with money 
and sends him to the forest. 

Scene III. Sawyabala and his gang appear and plan 
various villainies. The members of the gang are comedians 
and the scene is a brief comic interlude after the serious 
business which has gone before. 

Act II, Scene I. The rich man and his wife discuss their 
domestic trouble. The ihahte wears, of course, a fur-lined 
coat and a big moustache. He is represented as dotingly 
fond of his somewhat elderly wife. In an aside Ma Pa Za 
explains that she is determined to bring about a marriage 
between her son the outlaw and her step-daughter, the rich 
man’s daughter by previous marriage. 

Scene II. She takes her step-daughter Santakonmayi to 
the river to perform the headwashing ceremony and pro- 
pounds her scheme. Santakdnmayi replies that she loves 
Sawyabala as a brother and refuses to marry him. Her 
step-mother beats and abuses her and finally casts her into 
the river and leaves her to drown. 

Act III, Scene I. The hermit Tekkapandita and four ir- 
repressible acolytes come to the river to take the air. 
Santakonmayi cries for help (oDoScoo^^dlgS) One of the 
acolytes suggests that some one is calling “Fresh fish.” 
(ocSoooS^jolcgS) They finally make up their minds that the 
cries proceed from a woman who is drowning in the river 
and there is some discussion as to the propriety of hermits 
having anything to do with her. The hermit, however, 
decides to try and save the girl, and disregarding the solicit- 
ations of his disciples — they expect him to be drowned and 
besiege him with applications for bequests — he plunges into 
the river and brings her ashore. He inquires who her 
parents are and offers to send her home. (There is some 
competition among the acolytes for the duty of escorting 
her). She refuses to go, pulls off his hermit’s cloak and 
insists that he shall marry her. To this, after some hesi- 
tation, he agrees. At this point we have the betrothal scene 
(thitsahta) in which they sing and dance to each other. 
The hermit and his wife then leave the stage to set up busi- 
ness as sellers of vinegar and pickles. 

Act IV, Scene I. In the course of their hawking they 
reach the rich man’s house, Ma Pa Za feigns repentance, 
and lures Santakonmayi into the house with a promise to 
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restore all the jewellery which she had had as a girl. Once 
inside, the wicked step-mother shuts the door and refuses 
to let her go. The husband from outside and his wife from 
inside the house sing to each other of their love and mis- 
fortune. Ma Pa Za drives him away, telling him that 
Santakonmayi is now in the arms of Sawyabala whom she 
had always loved. 

Scene XL By an arrangement with Ma Pa Za, Sawyabala 
carries away Santakonmayi to the forest. She still refuses 
to marry him. He beats her and leaves her in a cave with 
orders to his men to guard her. 

Scene III. The hermit finds her in the jungle while the 
watchmen are asleep. She swears she is true to him. 
Their conversation is interrupted by Sawyabala who ties 
the hermit to a tree and orders his men to kill him at mid- 
night. 

ACT V, Scene I- The watchmen are again asleep. The 
Myo Zaung Nat substitutes Ma Pa Za for the hermit, and 
sends him and his wife back to the rich man’s house. Ma Pa 
Za is killed by the outlaws. Sawyabala, however, discovers 
their mistake and hastens off bent on vengeance. 

Scene II. Arrived at his step-father’s house, he is going 
to kill Santakonmayi, but the nai stays his hand and preach- 
es to him, revealing the fortune awaiting him and the other 
characters of the play in future existences. Sawyabala 
refuses to listen and is going to murder Santakonmayi when 
the nat causes the earth to open and swallow him. 

Scene III. It is night. Santakonmayi is asleep and her 
husband gazes at her as she lies. He sees that her cheeks 
are wet with dream-tears. “ Vanity of vanities. What 
shall it profit his immortal soul that he is now rich ? What 
will become of all his wealth when he dies ? Which of us 
has his desire or having it is satisfied ? He will return to 
the hermit’s life.” He leaves the house silently and the 
curtain falls. 

It will be noticed that the action of the play is simple. 
There are no complications or unexpected denouements. 
The story is told in as intelligible and straightforward a 
fashion as possible. This simplicity of plot is thoroughly 
characteristic of the Burmese Drama, as it was of the tragedy 
of ancient Greece. In nine cases out of ten the subject- 
matter of the Zat is as familiar to the audience as the story 
of Agamemnon or Jason was to the Athenians. The plot 
cannot therefore contain any element of surprise and the 
play must have interests entirely apart from the interest of 
plot. The interest of a Greek tragedy must have lain in 
the language and sentiments and interplay of circumstance 
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and character. And it is probable that the singing and 
dancing of the chorus was a good deal more interesting to 
the audience than the painful student, not independent of 
Lfiddel and Scott, would conceive. Now civilization in 
Burma is in some respects very advanced ; the intellect of 
the people is keen and the Buddhist religion fosters sanity 
of thought and sobriety of judgment. In the Burmese 
drama, therefore, lacking in plot and loosely constructed 
though it be, we shall probably find some legitimate sources 
of interest, some qualities or the promise of qualities, worthy 
of the serious attention of the student of literature. 

The persevering playgoer must have observed that in all 
the more emotional passages the hero and heroine abandon 
prose and address each other in strophe and antistrophe 
of song and dance. Of these musical scenes there is one in 
particular which requires notice. This is the scene known 
as the thitsahta^ It occurs when the “ Prince and Princess ” 
have met and decided to make a match of it and consists of 
two hours’ more or less continuous singing and dancing. 
Its chief peculiarity is that during its course the action of 
the play is entirely suspended. The actors forget all about 
the plot and their parts. The songs are either colourless or 
frankly irrelevant and the actors address each other not 
by the names of the characters they represent but by their 
ordinary or stage names, the names under which they are 
known to the public. After two or three songs each, both 
are probably a little exhausted and the clowns or lubyets, 
who always attend on these occasions, strike in with criti- 
cisms of their performance. “Well, if that does not please 
you,” says the princess, “I will show you six different 
styles of dancing.” “Ke-e, ” say the lubyets. The princess 
dances ; the prince and clowns criticise and exhort her, and 
half an hour passes very agreeably. “I really think you 
are the nicest wife I ever had,” says the prince. “But you 
have had many wives and I am afraid I shall not be the 
last.” And so on. Then there will be more singing and 
dancing. The prince vows constancy and the princess 
reiterates her suspicions and doubts. By and by one of 
the clowns reminds them that it is past midnight and that 
they must be getting on with the action. “ Well, ” says the 
prince to the audience, “we haven’t quarrelled yet and we 
haven’t sung a weeping song. I am sure you would like to 
hear us cry but you must wait for that till nearer dawn.” 
In all Zats, whether performed by metropolitan or jungle 
companies, the thitsahta has this inartistic character. No 
matter who or how situated the hero may be — a soldier 
hastening to battle or a timid ex-hermit and pickle-selier-to- 
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be — in the thiisahta all are monotonously alike. And every 
heroine, no matter how carefully nurtured, expresses the 
same rather unpleasant doubts of her husband’s fidelity ► 
The smaller companies, with weaker cast and more limited 
resources are apt to prolong the thitsahta and sometimes 
insert an extra one performed by the hero’s younger brother 
and his princess, neither of whom is in the least necessary 
to the plot and who after a “turn” of about two hours 
withdraw and are seen no more. 

The singing does not end with the thiisahta but the later 
songs are as a rule more relevant, and arise more naturally 
out of the action. If the hero is slain, for instance, or de- 
cides to become a hermit, as heroes have a habit of doing 
towards dawn, the laments of the princess are often very 
natural and touching. The abandon of pose, the thrill and 
break of the voice in a weeping song would probably be 
hard to equal in the acting of any country. And indeed, in 
all moods, the actors succeed in so combining song and 
dance as to give passion its utmost expression. The brisk 
and debonair manner of the prince, the easy confidence of 
his love-making, the maidenly reserve, meanwhile, of the 
princess, who is merely showing her graces, and looking 
pretty, till her turn comes — the lightsome music and pretty 
dresses — convey a sense of exhilaration which should 
rejuvenate the most incorrigibly middle-aged. 

Next in the popular estimation to the operatic parts of the 
Zat come the low comedy scenes in which the prominent 
feature is the jesting of the luhyets. They are in some 
respects comparable to the Greek chorus. Sometimes, like 
the chorus they take a subordinate part in the action. But, 
whether necessary to the action or not, they are never 
absent from a play. Practically any of the characters 
except the king, prince and princess may be impersonated 
by a clown ; rich men, priests, nats and other minor divin- 
ities, thieves and servants are all recognized comic parts. 
The luhyeis have as a rule high spirits and a real power 
of comic acting. They pride themselves on being able to 
crack jokes on any topic at a moment’s notice (oqjooSgM) 
Doubtless a certain number of the jokes are prepared before- 
hand or at any rate have been used previously — as play-goers 
know there are a number of chestnuts which are always 
cropping up in the cheaper pw^s — but it is considered un- 
professional to learn your words by rote. Audiences natu- 
rally prefer the joke spontaneous to that which smells of 
the lamp. One regrettable consequence of this tradition of 
impromptu jesting is, that the inferior lubyets, or indeed 
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the very aristocrats of the order, when not in form, are 
driven to supply the deficiencies of wit by a somewhat 
free recourse to vulgarity. It is difficult to estimate the 
effect of this grossness on the audience. That they appre- 
ciate it at its true value you can tell at once by comparing 
the hoarse guffaw which greets the foul joke, with the 
thunderclap of real laughter or the appreciative chortle of 
milder amusement. It is therefore no apology for the filthy 
jest to say that Burmans are less squeamish than Europeans ; 
if filth is appreciated as such it must make some impression 
and that impression must be bad. So long, however, as 
performances go on till dawn, it would be too much to 
expect the mere salt of real wit and humour all night and 
every night. 

All things considered the comedy scenes are wonderfully 
good. Quotation would be dangerous, for jokes and espe- 
cially puns, which are much affected, do not translate well; 
but the following well-known skit may be quoted. A pwh 
was being performed in Kemmendine at a time when the 
Rangoon Municipality was proposing to increase the string- 
ency of their building rules, much to the consternation of 
all owners of the match-box type of dwelling. Enter one of 
the lubyefs, dressed as a local nat, weeping and with every 
manifestation of extreme distress. In reply to sympathetic 
inquiries he at length explains; “The Municipality says 1 
must put a zinc roof on my bab-ab-anyan tree.” It is but a 
topical allusion after all, yet how it must have gone home. I 

We may perhaps say that the luhyet tends to become 
less of a chorus and more of an acting part. There is every 
reason to hope that this tendency will persist and that the 
comic scenes will contribute towards, instead of detracting 
from, the coherence of the play. 

We have now sufficiently indicated the construction of the 
Zat and discussed its principal constituents. It remains to 
say a word of the acting. Wben we have admitted that the 
clowns excel in broad farce and that the quarrels and 
lamentations of the prince and princess have considerable 
verisimilitude, we have said all there is to say. It is hard 
to recollect an instance of consistent impersonation of a 
character all through the play. Yet there are abundant 
indications that Burman actors have no mean histrionic 
ability. Why do they not use it ? The reasons will pro- 
bably be found in the traditions and conventions of the 
Burman stage. It is hard to be certain, but probably the 
prince and princess are expected to be perfect characters — 
the prince the ideal lover and the princess the supreme 
embodiment of all feminine attractions. And so, like many 
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heroes and heroines in English fiction, striving to be perfect 
characters, they divest themselves of all character whatso- 
ever. Then convention demands that hero and heroine 
shall be, or be dressed as, prince and princess ; they must 
wear clothes of a particular cut and as much jewellery as 
possible. Let us say that the prince and princess, banished 
from the palace in early youth, are the slaves of a wicked 
Brahmin, by whom they are kept in ignorance of their royal 
birth and employed on menial duties ; they will draw water 
and sweep the floor, bedight with rings and bangles and as 
if from a premonition of future greatness, arrayed in all the 
trappings of royalty. 

We have grumbled a good deal at the absurdities of the 
ihitsahia. Its pernicious effect on the Zat as a whole and 
particularly on the acting may be illustrated from the play 
above described. A conscientious attempt was made at 
character-acting. After the thitsahia, the hero actually 
appeared as pickle-seller in a dirty flannel eingyi and anti- 
quated gaunghaungj speaking slowly and haltingly and with 
a curiously barbarian idiom ; thus sjScocS became qjSoooscoaS 
<^ 903 oSg 9 ocoS became osoocSooooosoooS and so forth. Now 
a certain degree of gaucherie is to be expected in the hermit- 
hero but the pickle-seller was no more like the ‘‘prince” of 
the previous scene than Punch is like Apollo. The Zat, as 
it were, starts at the wrong end. How much more effective 
it would be for the hero to begin as the yokel, then throw 
off his disguise and blossom out as Prince Perfection half- 
way through the performance. This device is used in such 
popular plays as “ M. Beaucaire ” and “ Henry of Navarre.” 
It would certainly be appreciated in Burma* One can fancy 
the gasp of delight from the apyogales in the audience 
which would greet the emergence of the hero in his real 
character. As it is, the thitsahta dominates the whole play 
and after the colourless perfection which it requires of the 
players, any subsequent attempt at acting becomes in itself 
an absurdity. The attempt, we may add, is rarely made. 

We have spoken of the impromptu nature of the 
performance. There is no “ book.” The Zat as a rule comes 
into being in the following way. One of the company 
selects some sacred life or popular novel and arranges it as a 
play ; that is, he decides the order of the scenes and the 
general course of the action. Another expert writes the 
songs, many of them vague enough to be used in any play. 
The actors are instructed in their parts and the rest is left 
to luck. Hap-hazard as it seems, this method may be said 
to justify itself. The actors have great natural fluency and 
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there are few hitches in a performance. One is chary, 
therefore, of attributing the faults of the Zat to the absence 
of a “book”. Most of them could be removed without 
requiring the actors to learn their words. 

The criticisms we have passed will be commonplaces to 
most readers, and their truth is admitted by the more 
intelligent of Burman actors. Reform is delayed by the 
disposition of the better classes to regard the Zat as mere 
trifling. The newspapers devote no space to dramatic criti- 
cism and the denunciations of the priests are too wholesale 
to have much effect. By its borrowing from Farsi and 
English companies in recent years the Zat has proved that 
it is by no means stereotyped and that theatrical audiences 
are not so conservative as might have been expected. If 
some of the better companies could be induced to perform a 
superior type of play — even only as a curtain-raiser prelimi- 
nary to the Zat proper — the effect would probably be 
far-reaching. With this, however, we must leave the subject ; 
t is not for the pedestrian critic to prescribe the flight of 
Pegasus. 



NOTES ON TALAING EPIGRAPHY. 

BY C. O. BLAGDEN, 

Straits Settlements Civil Service (Retired.) 

Some apology is due to the Society for the desultory and 
scrappy character of the following notes. I trust that it 
will be excused in view of the fact that the systematic study 
of the subject is still in its infancy, while its importance is 
such as to justify its being brought to the notice of the 
Society even at its present stage. Epigraphy is the safest 
guide both to history and to linguistic study, and Talaing 
epigraphy has hitherto remained a practically unexplored 
field. Even the modem form of Talaing is little known to 
European scholars : the language has been neglected in 
Burma and there have been few facilities for studying it in 
Europe. 

Importance of Talaing, 

Linguistically considered, the value of Talaing lies in the 
fact that it is the oldest literary vernacular of Burma (and 
perhaps of all Indo-China) and an important member of the 
Mon-Khmer family of languages, closely connected with 
Cambojan (Khmer), the other leading literary vernacular of 
that family. A comparison of its forms, both ancient and 
modern, with those of its cognates in French Indo-China 
will clear up much of the mystery which surrounds this 
family of languages. Historically, the Talaing inscriptions 
take rank amongst the oldest in Burma, and many interest- 
ing facts will, it is confidently expected, be gleaned from 
them when they are carefully and systematically studied 
and interpreted. 

Difficulty of the subject. 

If modern Talaing is little known, old Talaing may fairly 
be said to be an absolute terra incognita. The Talaing 
literary tradition has been interrupted. Whereas a Burmese 
scholar can, I am informed, interpret, albeit with some trou- 
ble, the early Burmese inscriptions, I doubt whether there 
is a Talaing living who can make any sense out of the old 
Talaing ones. The same difficulty prevailed in Camboja 
and Champa, and there too all attempts at interpretation 
had to begin de novo. In the case of Talaing the difficulty 
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is very serious. The modern form of the language is very 
much decayed, both phonetically and morphologically. In 
other words, there is a huge gap between it and the language 
of the early inscriptions, and this can only be bridged by 
patient comparative study. To a modern Talaing the old 
language presents forms which seem to him phonetically 
impossible and unintelligible. It admits combinations of 
consonants which the modern language rejects, it contains 
certain formative elements (in particular certain infixes) 
which are hardly traceable in the modem language, and the 
spelling has undergone radical changes even though modern 
Talaing spelling lags centuries behind the spoken language. 
Hence it is no easy matter to tackle an old Talaing inscrip- 
tion. 

Materials and Methods of study. 

The Talaing inscriptions, so far as known to me, go back 
to about the time of Anawrata. There may be and proba- 
bly are older ones still extant, but up to now I have not 
heen furnished with copies of them. From the time, how- 
ever, when the Burmese first conquered the Talaing country, 
Talaing inscriptions begin to appear even in the Burmese 
capital. It is evident that at that period the Talaings were 
more civilised than the Burmese, and Talaing scribes and 
craftsmen were taken to Pagan to help in erecting the in- 
scribed monuments which were set up there. The same 
process went on in other parts of Burma, notably at Prome. 
And thus we find Talaing inscriptions set up to adorn Bud- 
dhist shrines or commemorate the glories of Burmese kings 
in districts where Talaing was not the spoken vernacular. 
A striking case is that of the Ananda Pagoda at Pagan, 
where (as M. Huber has recently pointed out in the BEFEO, 
1911) the inscriptions on the glazed tiles decorating the 
building are in Talaing, not in Burmese. In the same 
capital, too, and also at Prome, there are many Talaing in- 
scriptions cut on stone. 

The key to all this wealth of material has been fortunately 
furnished to us by the quadrilingual inscription connected 
with the Myazedi Pagoda at Pagan, to which some reference 
has been made by Mr. Taw Sein Ko in his note on “The 
Early Use of the Buddhist Era in Burma” in Vol. 1, Part 1 
of this Journal. This inscription contains four versions of 
the same story in four different languages, viz., Pali, Burmese, 
Talaing and a language which I have provisionally conjec- 
tured to be Pyu. For further details I must refer the reader 
to recent articles and notes in the JRAS (1909-11) where 
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the detailed results of the study of the Talaing and “ Pyu ” 
texts will be found. It is sufficient to say here that the 
Talaing text, duly checked by the Pali and Burmese ver- 
sions, gives us the old Talaing forms in the stage of the 
development of the language that prevailed about the year 
A. D. 1100 and enables us by analogy to interpret other old 
Talaing inscriptions which have not so conveniently been 
supplied with Pali and Burmese equivalents. The import- 
ance of the Myazedi record can hardly therefore be over- 
rated: that document is, if one may say so, the Rosetta stone 
from which the further decipherment and interpretation of 
the Talaing inscriptions must proceed. And be it here said 
in passing, that in these Talaing inscriptions the mere pro- 
cess of decipherment does not as a rule offer very serious 
difficulties, provided that the stone is not much damaged 
by weathering or wilful defacement : the characters are 
usually clearly cut and distinct and the old forms of the 
alphabet are soon recognised and identified. The real 
difficulty, apart from the reading of blurred and damaged 
portions and the conjectural restoration of missing passages,, 
lies in the interpretation of the deciphered text. The pro- 
cess is necessarily a slow one. Words constantly appear 
which cannot at present be identified with modern equival- 
ents, for, apart from the great change in the language in 
eight centuries, the materials for the study of modern Talaing 
are very inadequate and deficient. HaswelTs vocabulary is 
very far from being a dictionary of the language, and the 
recently published Pali vocabulary with Talaing glosses 
(issued from the printing press of a Talaing monastery at 
Pak Lat, Siam) is not arranged in a way likely to facilitate 
the finding of unknown Talaing words. 

The only method available at present is the laborious 
comparison of context with context wherever the same un- 
explained word occurs : in process of time this will deter- 
mine its meaning in most cases. It will be a great help to 
have before one inscriptions of different periods* so that the 
gradual development of the language in all its successive 
phases can be clearly traced. 

Up to the present I have had few documents of this sort 
to work with. The most important is the Talaing text of 
the great Kalyani inscription of Pegu. This is, unfortunately,, 
broken into fragments which in some cases have suffered 
very severely by weathering and wilful damage. Probably 
only about half of the text has been preserved. It is how- 
ever very important, as it embodies the Talaing of the latter 
end of the 15th century A. D. and represents a stage in 
which the language though still archaic begins to take on 
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its more modern form. As a matter of fact, I should say 
that this stage, so far at least as the spelling is concerned, is 
nearer to the modern written form than it is to the form of 
A. D. 1100. The reason is that the written Taking has not 
kept pace with the progressive changes in the spoken lan- 
guage but is now a stereotyped system, partly representing 
past phases in the development of the language and partly 
a somewhat arbitrary convention. It has been to some 
extent recast in such a way as to produce forms analogous 
to such English spellings as “ rhyme ” and “ scythe,” which 
are neither phonetically nor etymologically correct. So too 
many modern Taking spellings represent neither the present 
sound nor any former pronunciation : they are artificial 
spellings invented to harmonize the present with the past, 
but actually misrepresenting both. 

Results. 

It is somewhat premature at present to speak of results, 
but a few words may perhaps be said on the subject even 
now. So far as the contents of the inscriptions are concern- 
ed, no great new historical facts have as yet come to light, 
though at any moment something of the kind may be reveal- 
ed. But much has been found which will contribute to our 
better understanding of the material and mental condition of 
the people of Burma in the early days when the truly historical 
epoch may be said to begin. There is a great deal of inform- 
ation about their state of civilisation and environment, even 
when allowance has been made for the idealising tendency 
of these rather high-flown records. We learn a good deal 
about their social condition, their beliefs and aspirations, 
and their customs. The whole thing is of course strongly 
tinged with courtly panegyric and religious sentiment : these 
inscriptions were doubtless drafted by ecclesiastics at the 
order of the sovereign. But under their conventional 
phraseology we get glimpses of the life of the people them- 
selves. It is noticeable that they are usually spoken of as 
“ the four castes,” as if the Hindu caste system fully prevail- 
ed in Burma at that time. But that may be merely a piece 
of conventional phraseology ultimately derived from Indian 
models. However, Brahmins are mentioned and their 
acquaintance with the Vedas is referred to. But the pre- 
vailing tone is of course Buddhist. 

Linguistically the inscriptions are already yielding much 
interesting information. The old form of the language, 
unlike the modern form, offers few difficulties to the trans- 
literator. Its alphabet, the parent of the modern Burmo- 
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Talaing one, is derived from southern India, and is fuller than 
that of Pali but less complete than the Sanskrit, containing 
however the two Sanskrit sibilants s and s ( = s/z) which 
modern Talaing has lost. It is probable that this alphabet 
never really sufficed to represent all the shades of the com- 
plex Talaing vowel system. At any rate the system that 
can be deduced from the old inscriptions is far less exten- 
sive than that of the modern spoken language. The old 
language allowed the consonants c, n, r, I, and s to be used 
as finals, whereas the modern form rejects them in that 
position. It also, in Indian loanwords, permitted such 
finals as jf n, and dj which are now a days turned, as a 
rule, even in writing and always in speech, into n, and t. 
Owing to the presence of infixes, which have now almost 
dwindled away, and the greater fulness of its prefix sylla- 
bles, the old Talaing has a decidedly less monosyllabic 
appearance than the modern. It is however believed that 
the language is built up out of simple monosyllabic roots, 
having not more than one consonant at the beginning and 
the like at the end. At no stage in its development does 
Talaing seem to have tolerated double final consonants. 
But it does admit certain combinations initially, though there 
is reason to suppose that in such cases one of the consonants 
was originally a prefix or an infix. 

However that may be, the old language has in active use 
(quite apart from such fossilised affixes) a clearly traceable 
system whereby words are extended by prefixes and in- 
fixes. Suffixes are not used. Of the prefixes the chief 
are the verbal s- and p-, the latter of which has a causative 
force. The infixes include -um-, -zn-, and -ir-. Their pre- 
cise import has not yet been determined. The last named 
appears to form substantives from verbs and adjectives. A 
remarkable thing about it is that when applied to a word 
having two initial consonants it is inserted after the first 
and before the second, but when it is used with a word 
having but one initial consonant it causes the latter to be 
reduplicated and is inserted between the original and the new 
initial. As aspirated consonant is, however, treated as a 
double consonant. Thus from jnokf great,” is formed the 
word jirnok, “ extent,” but from das, “ to be,” dirdas, 
“ being, existence.” This infix is even applied sometimes 
to Indian loanwords, e.g., sirsuk, from sukha, and cirhay, 
from chayd. 

This seems to indicate that such Indian words had already 
at that time been established so long in the language as to 
pass for native words and be treated accordingly. The 
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system of affixes in old Talaing may be compared to the 
Cambojan, which however is even more elaborate. 

A very noticeable feature of old Talaing is the large 
number of Indian loanwords derived direct from the Sans- 
krit, not through Pali. There are of course also Pali forms, 
and even forms which are partly based on Sanskrit and 
partly on Pali. 

It is evident that the influence of Sanskrit on Talaing 
must at some time prior to A. D. 1100 have been very con- 
siderable indeed. As throughout Southern Indo-China 
generally the Sanskrit-using Mahayanist Buddhism can be 
traced back to an earlier epoch than the Pali-using Hinaya- 
nist variety, there is nothing specially surprising in the 
circumstance that the Talaing country forms no exception 
to the rule in that respect ; but the fact does not appear to 
be distinctly realised in Burma. 

Another point established by the inscriptions is that ma^ 
which, in the modern language, forms a sort of participle 
when joined with the simple verb, is in old Talaing a sepa- 
rate relative particle, which can admit of another word 
intervening between it and the verb. In other respects the 
grammar and syntax of old Talaing are not very different 
from those of the modern language. Etymologically, of 
course, the inscriptions serve to explain many forms which 
phonetic decay has since obscured. From the point of view 
of vocabulary the old language appears to me to be much 
nearer to the modern Talaing than it is to the old Cambojan, 
and a very long time must have passed since the original 
separation of these two languages, seeing that even eight cen- 
turies ago they had already diverged so much. This consider- 
ation seems to indicate that the two peoples had occupied their 
respective countries in remote prehistoric times, which it is 
now impossible to determine even approximately. Com- 
pared with them, the Burmese and Siamese, and indeed 
most of the other races now inhabiting Indo-China, are new- 
comers of the day before yesterday. 

Altogether there is much to be learnt from Talaing epi- 
graphy and the above remarks are in no sense an attempt 
to exhaust the subject, but merely an instalment or interim 
report. I hope at some future time to be in a position to 
supplement them with fuller and more definite information.’^ 

* This paper was read before the Annual Meetinj^ of the Society held 
on the 8th February, 1912. 



HYPNOTISM IN BURMA. 

By Maung Shwe Zan Aung, B.A. 

Hypnotism was practised by the Egyptian priests and 
the Persian magi, and is still practised by the Indian yogis^ 
in the East. In Burma it is known under the generic name 
of ‘ mhaw \ The derivation of this word is uncertain (1) but 
its meaning may be gathered from the different forms which 
I will now proceed to briefly describe : — 

(a) Witchcraft. 

S6n-mhaw is nothing more than hypnotism abused, in 
which an agent, usually a woman, influences her neighbours 
telepathically for eviL That is, she causes some one who is 
open to outside influences to suffer illness. This is done 
either out of spite or for a pecuniary gain. As an example 
of spite, a case of partial aphonia was within the writer’s 
knowledge- In 1885 a zat-mintha (chief actor) married the 
prima donna who was the wife of another in the same 
company. The actress’ mother who was a Shan did not 
approve of the scandalous marriage and left her daughter 
when the new son-in-law lost his voice and could not sing 
any more. Both he and his wife affirmed that her mother 
had wreaked her vengeance on him. As an example of 
pecuniary gain, the case of a couple who in 1893 used to be 
the terror of the local Police in Kawmhu of the Hanthawaddy 
district may be cited. In their case the husband practised 
therapeutics and cured the illness caused by the wife. 
Witches are reputed to be able to create hallucinations and 
it is alleged that when they entertain their enemies they 
generally turn unpalatable things into savoury dishes. And 
so the writer while in Kawmhu was warned by his servant 
not to eat even lei^pet (pickled tea leaves) in their house. 

Burmans do not talk about wizards- But a variety of 
this craft is known as kawe-mhaw. The word ‘ kawe ’ is 
the equivalent of ‘wise-ard’. And yet professors of this 
higher craft are not men but women. The well-known 
Mhaw-kadaws, Ma Ke and Ma Pe, of the Burmese Court 
were sorceresses of this class. These weird ladies are 
reported to have possessed the power of transforming 
themselves into a vulture etc., especially when they competed 
with Sayas'in arts. . 

1. ‘Mhaw^ is probably connected with the Pali ‘Moha’ (stupefac- 
tion). 
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The Pali word ‘kawi* (a wise person) from which the 
name was derived betrays the meaning that witchcraft is a 
science. A treatise on the essence of the science, entitled 
the ' Kawe-thara-kyam' , will probably be found in the 
Bernard Free Library. But the existence of wundwin-sons 
(born witches) accounts for the fact that witches are generally 
met with in out-of-the-way places, such as Gwa, Eng, and 
other similar places in Burma. Some, however, go so far 
as to say that one is sure to meet with a witch in every 
seven houses. Born witches are supposed to be superior to 
those who acquire the art. 

(6) Spiritism. 

(i) Asein-mhaw is another form of the misuse of hypnotic 
powers, in which an operator honestly thinks that he 
employs a disembodied spirit as his agent in causing harm 
to individual subjects. 

(ii) . The ponnaga attack is a specific form of class (i) 
under this head, in which people occasionally witness the 
throwing of stones by unseen hands. Some forty years ago, 
U Mra Phaw of Akyab experienced a very bad attack of 
this sort by a “ poltageist ” The writer is indebted to Dr. 
Maung Tha Noo, A. T. M., K, S. M. for the following de- 
tails ; — 

He writes. — I cannot give you the correct date. It was about 1870 
that I first experienced the fun, which lasted for about a week. Big 
lumps of earth fell through comparatively small openings in the lattice- 
work. Small lumps occasionally hit the inmates without actually 
hurting them. The phenomenon began at nights during the first few 
days, but later, it took place at daytime too. U Mra Phaw who is my 
brother-in-law had several pupils. They all watched but could detect 
no sign of human agency. His brother Maung San Hla abused the 
* pelter -ghost when he was slapped across his cheek by an unseen 
hand in broad daylight with such force as to make his cigar lly off from 
his mouth. A neighbour lawyer gentleman, who was well known in 
higher circles, came upstairs talking slightingly of the Ponnaga. But 
he too received a slap across his face with such force as to make his 
head-dress go off flying, in full view of many others present. When 
Pongyis performed the pariiia or devil-expelling ceremony at night, 
even they were pelted with small lumps of earth on their heads. 

Not long after, i. c, about 1871 or 1872, a fire-phenomenon took place 
in your Saya Maung Than’s house. First I saw the roof at the back on 
fire. But when the fire was being extinguished, the roof £u front 
caught fire, not from any visible sparks. In this mysterious way seven 
places were affected without burning down the house. It was at 1 p.m. 
and attracted crowds of people. As the natural cause of the fire could 
not be discovered, it was attributed to the Ponnaga. 

Again, about 1874, Wundauk U Shwe Taw’s children happened to 
become familiar with a friendly spirit who supplied them with betel- 
quids, packets of letpet etc., when asked for. This was at the expense 
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of night road-sellers. But when other tricks (1) occurred, the children 
got afraid and U Shwe Taw had to move into another house where 
the spirit followed but turned himself into an enemy by throwing ashes, 
into dishes in broad daylight. These three cases I knew well and 
personally. Several other instances are reported now and again. But 
I will not give you hearsays. 

The latest case of stone-throwing was reported in 1905 
from U Hmaing's house in Crisp Street, This gentleman at 
first suspected a neighbour as joking with him. But when 
stones began to drop from the ceiling in full view of a com- 
pany of friends, he realised that the matter was serious. 
So he engaged a Saya from Pazundaung to dispel the attack. 
Stones, however, continued to drop not only in the presence 
of the Saya but every night for fully a fortnight. The 
phenomenon ceased only after he had secured the services 
of a Pongyi from Maulmein to counteract the evil influences 
of spirits. U Hmaing now honestly believes that their 
employer, a native of Cheduba, died later through the 
effects of a dan-byan (counter-punishment) administered by 
the Pongyi (2). Stone-throwing in these two instances must 
not be confounded with that for ge-bo on marriage occasions. 
On these occasions, stones may very often reach the Police 
courts. But in the case of true phenomena it is noticeable 
that stones do not hit the inmates of a house though they 
fall very near them so as to merely frighten them, or do 
not hurt them even if they happen to be hit. 

Another variety of it consists in burning the clothes of an 
enemy inside a chest in which those of other people, if kept 
together, are left intact. 

Phenomena of this kind occurred about 1881 in Ma Phaw’s 
house of 21st Street Rangoon ; the substance of her own 
account of how she was troubled by poitageist phenomena 
for eighteen months is given below : — 

One evening about eight o’clock a corner of her mos- 
quito curtain caught fire ; she ran up and put it out and 
thinking that some burglar must have got into the house 
she searched the house through but found nobody ; hardly 
had the search been completed, when another curtain caught 
fire. After this burning incidents occurred to a more and 
more alarming extent ; day after day until nearly 11 o’clock 
at night, the smell of burning would arouse them, and they 
would find now this piece of silk, now that cloth, ablaze. 
They tried putting all clothes away in boxes, but the clothes 


1. It would be interesting to know what these tricks were, which 
frightened the children. But I have no lime to write to Dr. M. Tha 
Noo at Sandoway. 

2. The mention of ‘pongyi' in this connection must not mislead.. 
He is but one of a few black sheep in the flock. 
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would be found removed and aflame in another quarter of 
the house : if however the boxes were locked then the 
materials inside were not harmed. Nothing ever began to 
burn while it was being watched but turn away for a 
moment and it might catch fire ; if one kept his eyes on a 
mosquito curtain it was always the farthest corner that 
burst into flames; many people came to see these phenomena 
and one amongst them said that the inmates were lucky, in 
not getting pinched or having stones thrown at them as evil 
spirits could do this also. The next day when sitting at 
table they suddenly felt a pinch and stones dropped from 
the ceiling. Ma Phaw herself was not much molested but 
twice felt the press of a very big and heavy hand, her four 
daughters were continually worried, and it was noticeable 
that if one cried all four cried, if one launghed all four 
laughed. Many visitors came from all parts, and received 
pinches so severe as to make a visible bruise : if the visitor 
said “ I understand that only the inmates of the house are 
pinched,” he was certain to get immediately a very hard 
pinch or smack. No European, however, who visited the 
house saw any phenomena at all ; he might be just leaving 
the gate when flames burst out, and the like, but never so 
long as he remained under their roof. 

' One of the daughters who was given magic oil learnt to 
communicate with the “poltageist the spirit laughed at the 
Say as who tried to drive him away and said if they fed 
him would go away and leave them treasure by the garden- 
well. Ma Phaw replied that if he had treasure to give them 
he would give them there and then : immediately something 
wrapped up in paper dropped from the ceiling : she opened 
it ; in the paper were her daughters’ ear-rings. 

As time went on they got less and less afraid of the evil 
spirit and learnt more and more how to evade his tricks ; 
about one year after his first appearence the phenomena 
became less frequent, until eighteen months later neither 
himself nor his freaks were to be seen again. 

In conclusion it may be said that phenomena such as have 
been described occurred regularly^ and not as isolated or 
occasional freaks, before many spectators and yet no signs 
of a visible agent were ever seen. And so also for other 
occurrences. Pice and other coins frequently disappeared 
from visitors’ pockets, and then again dropped from the 
roof. 

It is not possible that the agent should be human acting 
in a human body, though some may prefer to judge the 
phenomena to be hypnotically rather than sprituaily induced. 
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A third form was related about the year 1890 by a 
European who was then residing in a rented house in Sule 
Pagoda Road. At first he was rather amused with the 
unusual phenomena of movements of objects, e. g., the 
falling of glasses off the table, the rocking of coats against 
the wall, the displacement of hats and sticks in the room 
etc. He said that he had never previously witnessed such 
phenomena in his life though he had travelled much. But 
he sorely complained of his food having been tampered 
with by an invisible hand. It is said that his cooked dishes 
were found mixed with a quantity of sand and that, from 
day to day, notwithstanding great precautions taken by 
him. This necessitated his removal from the temporarily 
haunted house which then attracted great crowds of people 
including many soldiers. 

(iii) Allied to the last mentioned is a form called tamein^ 
chonmhaw (petti-coat hypnotism) in which the agent pro- 
duces marvellous phenomena through his alleged spiritual 
agency. In 1895 the writer personally witnessed telekines- 
is, or the movement of inanimate objects at a distance, per- 
formed not by a professional juggler but by a respectable 
ward -headman, Say a Se, of Kyaukse where his name and 
fame as a Mhaw-aaya will be long remembered by future 
generations. He could bid anything come to him provided 
that he had touched it before it was put away from him. 
This was no mere legerdemain aided by a black thread 
against the back-ground of a black screen on an European 
stage. It was displayed in an open place in the writer’s 
own house where the Saya was brought by a Head Const- 
able in order to convince the incredulous writer. The Saya 
would be very sore if his myet-U (genuine) phenomenon 
were regarded as myet-lhe, that is, as a mere optical illusion. 
When pressed for an explanation, he naively ascribed it to 
the spiritual agency. 

Burmans look upon it as a very contemptible art as the 
name indicates. When the writer mentioned Sya Se’s 
abilities to a Pongyi in Bassein, who was also reputed to 
employ spirits, he at once said that Saya Se might have had 
to touch things before he moved them. And he went on to 
say that a far superior art is to move things without previous 
touching, as when a Saya merely points his finger at a 
fruit which he desires to be plucked without climbing up 
the tree. When asked if he could show the phenomenon, 
he replied that it was necessary to greatly excite the spirits 
as when two rival Say as compete with each other in arts (1). 

1. I am fully alive to the fact that I have exposed myself to criti- 
cisms by Spiritists for having classed their highly interesting pheno- 
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(c) Snake-illusion. 

Saya Se was also reputed to be an adept in mwe-mhawt 
i. e., the art of turning a rod or cane into a snake. It is said 
that he practised it when it suited him to make a little money 
out of the hallucination. For instance, a householder saw 
a snake in his compound but suddenly lost sight of it. He 
naturally became uneasy in his mind as it might bite his 
children. One of his neighbours would tell him to send for 
Saya Se who charged a visiting fee of Rs. 5/-. On arrival 
he enquired of the householder what kind of snake it was, 
how long and how big and so forth. After getting all the 
necessary information, he pretended to make a search 
especially at the spot where the snake was last lost sight of, 
Lo and behold ! There was to be seen, to the mingled joy 
and surprise of the houseowner, a snake of the exact des- 
cription given by himself. To all intents and purposes, it 
was the very snake that slunk into the thicket under his 
own eyes. But Saya Se, in order to convince him that it 
was not a natural snake but one sent by some evil-minded 
person through the black art with a view to harming him, 
turned the snake into a rod or cane. The houseowner 
thereupon thanked Saya Se much for his timely services 
rendered in removing a danger that a little while ago 
menaced the safety of his family. Such is a simple snake 
story, among others, told of Saya Se of Kyaukse fame. But 
what he was pleased to show to the writer was not a trans- 
formed snake but just the snake-like movements of the 
writer's own handkerchief, 

(df) The Art of Fascination. 

Piya-thiddhi is personal magnetism practised with the 
aid of charms called shos, four classes of which are known 
to Bur mans : — 

Itthi-sho secures the love of a woman, and puritha-sho 
that of a man, to the opposite sex ; rdja-shd influences kings 
and official superiors and ihdbha-shoj the people in general. 

mena under hypnotism which is looked upon with somewhat undesrved 
contempt. But it may be noted that spirits refuse to execute the orders 
of the master in the presence of a man of superior will-power. These 
phenomena which at first sight seem almost impossible without the 
intervention of spirits occur very rarely. But when they do occur, they 
are genuine. My position is simply this— that when a phenomenon is 
explicable on the theory of tangible halluciantion (collective, instant- 
aneous, positive and negative) induced telepathically, we need not 
trouble ourselves about “ poltageists" in order to account for it. I mean 
that, if a living mind can act on another direct, producing illusions of 
all the five senses, there is no room for their intervention. In any 
case, these instances might, I think, be systematically collected and in- 
vestigated by the Burma Research Society. 
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(e) Khya-ihiddhi (PHYSICAL POWERS), 

(i) Anaesthesia or analgesia is known as dok-pee (stick- 
proof) and da-pee (da-proof). But the people even talk of 
the bullet-proof. The temporary immunity from pain is 
occasionally met with and is therefore coveted by many. 
But it is difficult to convince them that this immunity is 
never permanent. 

(ii) The art of melting into airy nothing, or remaining 
invisible before another’s view, is called shein-pee. This 
phase of negative hallucination is rather talked about than 
practised at the present day. 

(iii) The term ‘Kaya-thiddhi’ also includes physical levi- 
tation. 


(/) Hypnotic Therapeutics. 

(i) The curative phase of hypnotism is practised by our 
mental therapists called Chittajaku-sayas, 

(ii) The spirit-, or devil-, cure by Payoga-sayas is no 
doubt a form of suggestive therapeutics. Si-man or y e-man 
(charmed or mesmerised oil or water) is often used, some- 
times with very good results in a great many functional 
diseases. 


(^) Mediumism. 

(i) Self-hypnotism is practised by mediums called NaU 
kadaws. They induce auto-hypnosis but honestly believe 
that they are possessed by one or other of the thirty-seven 
nats to whose service they devote their lives by profession. 
These mediums claim to be clairvoyant. 

(ii) Nat-mhaw is a form of mediumism in which an agent 
invokes a nat to possess, not himself but, a subject who is 
generally clairvoyant. 

(h) pwasf-RELiGious Hypnotism. 

If the object of positive halluciantion be the form of the 
Buddha, hypnotism is then named Phaya-mhaw or Tha- 
mddhi'mhaw. In this case the previleged percipient is first 
of all required to take refuge in the Three Gems— the Bud- 
dha, the Doctrine and the Order — ^and to observe the five 
cardinal precepts or Silas, before he is allowed to see the 
Buddha face to face, 

(/) Pancalet-sayas. 

Sorcerers of this class produce instantaneous and collect- 
ive hypnosis and show phenomena which are nothing short 
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of miraculous. They swallow a big boat in full view of the 
public on the road-side. On one occasion it is said that a 
boy on the top of a tree behind the Saya escaped his 
hypnotic influence. And when he cried out that the Saya 
was merely walking alongside the boat, he was instantane- 
ously hypnotised into a hallucination that the tree was very 
low. Thereupon the boy jumped on to the ground when 
he was killed by the fall. 

Another phenomenon commonly attributed to them is 
similar to the Indian rope trick. The Saya flies a thread 
vertically into the sky and bids paper figures of soldiers 
climb up the thread to fight a battle with the Thagya-min 
(King of gods) in mid-air whence the booming of the artillery 
duel can be heard by the audience. 

They are also reputed to be able to produce dishes de- 
manded by spectators. But they have to admit that the 
phenomenon displayed is illusory ; for, they cannot possibly 
live on the dishes produced by themselves but must neces- 
sarily depend upon the charity of the people to whom they 
cater. Sometimes spectators temporily satisfy themselves 
with the dishes and the effect lasts for some little time after 
the hypnotic influence has worn off. But at other times the 
hynotised subject merely bites his fingers whenever he at- 
tempts to eat an imaginary fruit in his hand. 

These Sayas, however, little understand the true theory 
of hallucination ; for, they honestly believe that it is due to 
a certain charmed preparation composed of ingredients (1) 
difficult to collect. 

Saya Shwe Maung and Mindat-min. 

Saya Shwe Maung, one of the retainers of the Crown 
Prince, is said to have created not less than seven Shwe 
Maungs in the presence of the JBinsM-min, but his multiples 
disappeared when called out by the Prince. He is a 
parrallel to Culabhan of Buddhist scriptures in which the 
Arahant is recorded as having created a thousand selves. 
In this case all except the genuine disappeared when any 
one of them was touched. But the one touched happened 
to be the original. 

A CHINAMAN AND A BURMAN. 

A very amusing story is current of a Chinaman who 
thought that he had cheaply bought a fat pig from one 

1, Some say that the term * PaficaleT is derived from the ‘five 
parts ’ of a herb used as an ingredient. But in all probability the word 
is a corruption of ‘Pailca-lh^' {five-sensed illusion). 
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Maung Lu Gyi. Halfway home, the Celestial found his 
basket empty and, exasperated to a degree at the idea of 
foul play by tile treacherous Burman, he returned to Maung 
Lu Gyi’s house. Meanwhile the Burman, expecting the 
return of the Chinaman, pretended to be fast asleep, instead 
of absconding which course would bring him to grief for 
cheating. The Chinaman attempted to wake him up by 
pulling his limbs about. But alas ! First the hands, next 
the legs, happened to be torn off the body to the dismay 
of the amazed and half-dazed Chinaman who thereupon 
promptly took to his heels for fear of being arrested by the 
Police for grievous hurt or possibly culpable homicide. 

(/) Pathaman-sayas. 

This class of sorcerors is not commonly met with. They 
do not use any chemical composition but work by telepathy 
and produce all kinds of hallucination, instantaneous, 
collective, positive and negative. They can also produce 
double or multiple selves, vanish into thin air, remain in- 
visible etc. They occupy the position of Indian yogis and 
their powers are spoken of in Buddhist works as vijjd- 
mayiddhi. 

U Aung of Prome and King Bod aw-phaya. 

A very interesting account of the famous Yathe (Rishi) 
XT Aung by Professor Duroiselle appeared in the Rangoon 
Gazette of the 30th of December 1904. This Saya is accre- 
dited with having daily fed a thousand dogs with an in- 
exhaustible handful of rice, and having produced fruits of 
far-off lands at request. His fame spread far and wide. 
King Bodaw-phaya was alarmed on hearing about his 
powers and felt himself insecure on the throne as long as 
the Saya lived in his kingdom. And so he ordered the pro- 
duction of U Aung before him. The Saya was arrested at 
Prome and placed in the hold of a boat which was to 
convey the prisoner to the capital. His captors thought 
that he was thereby secured in safe custody. But, alas, U 
Aung was becking them from the river bank ! This frighten- 
ed the captors out of their lives. And they entreated him 
not to evade and elude the arrest out of pity for the poor 
captors who were sure to be killed by the enraged King for 
failure to effect the arrest. U Aung complied with their 
request and accompanied them to the capital. On arrival 
there he told the King that the surest way of killing him 
was to erase a zero which he wrote. The King tried to 
erase one when two appeared. These, on being erased, 
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again doubled themselves and in this vray the zeros multi- 
plied themselves to such an extent that the King was sorely 
perplexed and disappointed. After that, U Aung disap- 
peared for ever. But the people believe him to be still 
alive. We should no longer regard his life as romantic^ 
seeing that all the phenomena related of him are scientifi- 
cally explicable on the theory of instantaneous and collect- 
ive hallucination produced by telepathic suggestions. Even 
the superstitious belief that he is still alive is but the natural 
result of his survivals after apparent deaths of his appari- 
tional selves. 

A Pathaman Saya and an Alchemist. 

Another interesting, autobiographical story was related 
by the late Saya Ku of Sand o way. He was a lad of about 
sixteen years of age when he met a Pathaman Saya some- 
where near Padaung in the Prome district. One day the 
Saya and his pupils set out on their famous journey to Aja- 
gona’s cave on the Arakan Yomas in the vicinity of the 
Bassein district. 

It may be noted, in passing, tbat Aja-gona was the famous alchemist 
of Pagan, who spent all his resources and lost his eyesight in his quest 
after the philosopher’s stone. He gave up the art in great despair. 
But the story goes that by pure accident he one day found out the 
secrets of the Rishis of old and he became the proud possessor of the 
much coveted stone, which restored his sight. It is said that he sent a 
pupil to the bazaar to buy him two animal’s eyes wherewith to replace 
his lost ones. But the pupil just managed to procure one of goafs eyes 
and one of ox’s. Hence the name Aja-gona (goat-and-ox). Before he 
retired from the world, he desired the inhabitants of Pagan to smelt 
all lead and copper in their possession, each in front of his own house. 
As he passed along the streets, he turned them into gold and silver by 
a simple touch he gave to the molten metal with his pyatorlon. To the 
Burman, though still unacquainted with the properties of radium, the 
ruins of innumerable pagodas in Pagan are an eloquent testimony of 
the wealth of Pagan as the result of the transmutation of baser metals 
into nobler ones. 

On their way the party became hungry and sat round in 
the heart of a forest when a big circular leaf with dishes 
over it mysteriously fell in front of each. After they had 
satisfied their hunger, the Saya asked his pupils to fetch 
water from a spring in the neighbourhood. All the older 
disciples failed to get water because every bamboo cut 
by them was found without joints so that it would hold no 
water But Maung Ku, after a few trials, stuffed one end 
of the cut bamboo with grass and fetched water to his 
master. The Saya saw the intelligence of Maung Ku, whom 
he therefore loved most. In their next advance the party 
saw all stones turned into gold and silver and the pupils 
attempted to grab them when the master reproved them 
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for being greedy. At last the party arrived at their objec- 
tive which was a cave secured with inner and outer doors, 
both under lock and key. The master opened the doors and 
in the inner room was a small table with a pair of scales and 
some ash-looking powder in a little vase. He carefully 
weighed the powder and distributed a quarter of a Heal to 
each pupil except to Maung Ku who received double the 
quantity. The master himself appropriated no more than 
what he doled out to others. This wonderful ash, supposed 
to have been prepared by Aja-gona, was an analogue of 
Metchuikoff's Bulgarian curd and was therefore regarded as 
the elixir of life. After that the master separated from his 
pupils. Maung Ku ate some of the ashes but lost the rest. 
He however lived over eighty without much ailment. He 
wanted to see his master again but did not know where to 
find him. In vain he searched for his master in the neigh- 
bourhood of Padaung ; but every aspect of the country 
seemed to him to have changed leaving not a trace of the 
enchanted wood and the cave. Failing to find his master, 
he was next in search of a qualified pupil to help him in the 
consummation of his pathaman art, somewhat after the 
manner of a modern hypnotist searching for a suitable 
subject. Again, he bitterly complained of his failure to find 
one who could stand the tests which he learnt from his 
master. Up to the time of his death U Ku believed that his 
master was still alive. But he little dreamt that all that he 
experienced under his master’s influence could be equally 
produced by modern hypnotism. 

(/c) Hypnotism and History. 

The previous mention of Bodawphaya reminds us of his- 
tory and the following traditions are connected with 
historical personages : — 

(i) Byatwi and Byatta, having eaten the jogi-phowintha 
(i. e. the flesh of a rejuvenated yogi), acquired such powers 
as to frighten King Manuha of Thaton. It is said that they 
turned the kyaung upside down during their master’s 
absence. The King killed one of the brothers but the other 
escaped to Pagan; 

(ii) Prince Kyan-zit (or Kyan-yit) during his exile from 
King Kawratha’s Court turned a sour lime into a sweet 
fruit by means of his wonderful spear which had saved his 
life from the King’s wrath ; 

(iii) Dhammazedi and Dhammapala, both pupils of the 
renowned Bamai Sadaw of Ava, in their master’s absence 
put their new-found hypnotic powers to test — one by com- 
manding the sun to set on a fore-noon and the other by 
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commanding it to re-appear immediately — to the wonder 
and amazement of the whole town of Ava. It was through 
their assistance that Saw Bu Me, a Talaing captive princess 
at Ava, escaped from the clutches of the Burmese King. 
The story goes on to relate that she was sent away in a 
boat which successively turned white, red and green so as 
to elude detection by the riverine kins (outposts) to which 
the enraged King had sent messages to intercept the fugitive 
boat. They themselves had to flee from the wrath of the 
King. On arrival at Pegu, they found Saw Bu Me already 
installed as queen of Pegu. After a time Bhammazedi left 
the Order and married the queen of Pegu. His friend, still 
in yellow robe, out of jealousy hypnotised the queen and 
summoned her to his kyaung at nights for immoral purposes. 
The King, on finding out that his queen was under the in- 
fluence of Dhammapala, ordered him to be put to death. 
But Dhammapala for a time succeeded in defending himself 
against the attacks of the royalists by setting up a bamboo 
effigy to repulse them. The King, however, dehypnotised 
his men who then saw that it was but a harmless bamboo 
effigy. 

This story forms one of the most popular plays in the 
Burmese dramatic world. And it facilitates our own transi- 
tion from history to drama. 

(1) Hypnotism and the Stage. 

Zo-anthropia is often acted on the stage. A human being 
is transformed, not into a wolf as in Kuropc of the Middle 
Ages nor into a fox as in Japan but, into a thaman tiger for 
a certain period. Certain villagers in Upper Burma still 
claim descent from a man who was so metamorphosed. 

Another very peculiar animal ancestry is claimed, not on 
Darwin’s lines, in Yegin of the Tharrawaddy district from 
a man who was transformed from a crocodile and who was 
retransformed into that amphibious animal. 

Aphasia or loss of speech with reference to one’s true 
name is also acted in our zats (dramatic plays). 

The case (1) cited by Leopold Casper, in which Tissie sug- 
gested to a hypnotised subject that the right ring-finger 
should indicate sexual desire and the left abstinence, recalls 
a delightful play in which a prince contrived to get into a 
princess’ compartment. The compartment was closely 
guarded from all males under pain of death but the prince 
had a magic ring which, if worn on a left finger, turned him 
into a woman. 


1. Moll's Hypnotism, p. 119. 
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The above list does not pretend to be exhaustive and in- 
stances of phenomena as known or practised in Burma may 
be multiplied by any one interested in Burmese folklore. 
He will find himself rather embarrassed not by the dearth 
but by the wealth of materials. 

Now, the Burman believes implicitly in all these pheno- 
mena and would not trouble himself about such evidence as 
would be accepted in a court of justice. Consequently, 
some of these phenomena have been relegated to the realin 
of superstition and others, to the region of myth. But fortu- 
nately for him, evidence has been systematically collected 
in the West to confirm the existence of all these phenomena 
as hard facts. Where the Burman is now wrong is in his 
interpretation, i. e., in his explanation of the facts so estab- 
lished. But whatever may be the different theories 
advanced by the credulous Burman, there is one thing com- 
mon to the different forms enumerated above. Certain 
mantras (or gathas) play a very important part, These are 
formulas written, half in Pali, half in Burmese and headed 
by the magic word ^ Om ' (Lord) ; for, without it a gatha is 
ineffective. Like the sleep formulas of the Nancy school 
they are but suggestions. They are repeated orally or 
mentally a certain number of times while one’s breath is 
held. The object of holding the breath is merely to aid 
the concentration of thought on the desired effect. Certain 
mechanical devices, such as in or letpwe are also used 
in conjunction. The former is a hieroglyphic writing of 
numbers or characters in a square or a circle and the latter 
is a charmed amulet. Their value, like that of Mesmer’s 
rod or Braid’s button, cannot of course be denied. 


S. Z. A. 
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The valuable article in the first number of this Journal 
on the “ Lahoo, Ahka, and Wa Languages ” illustrates and 
emphasizes the need for a system of writing which will 
represent with reasonable accuracy, and in such a way as 
to leave no doubt in the mind of one who has learnt the 
system, the sounds heard in the languages of Burma. For 
a new sound it will, of course, be necessary to invent a new 
symbol, but such sounds are rare. Our own language is 
rich in vowels, and a system which represents all the 
English vowels will need but few additions to perfect it. 

The author of the above article has supplied a key to his 
system, but besides the minor objection that he departs in 
some respects from established practice without any obvious 
reason there is the serious one that he often leaves one in 
doubt as to the pronunciation of a word. As an instance of 
the first one may mention the use of “ oo " to represent the 
sound of u in rude. The sound is rendered by u in all 
recognized systems, including that prescribed by the Govern- 
ment of Burma; and it is difficult to understand why “ oo 
which is not so pronounced, as far as I am aware, in any 
language but English, and that only modern standard 
English, should have been chosen to represent it. The 
author distinguishes the sound of oo in noon from that of n 
in frize, and uses different symbols for them. The two 
sounds are identical, and it is impossible even to guess 
what sounds he intends to represent by the two symbols. 

For the sound of e in men, eh is used insted of the ^ 
prescribed by Government. This will not, I think, strike 
most readers as an improvement. There is nothing ap- 
proaching an h in the sound ; while the use of h is familiar 
to all who read French (though the French sound is some- 
what wider), and is also prescribed by the International 
Phonetic Association. On the other hand, owing to the 
adoption of hp, hk, etc., to represent the aspirated con- 
sonants, it is impossible to tell whether (to give an example) 
‘‘ Hehpu ” on p. 45 is meant for “ H^pu ” or “ Hep‘u.’* 

Again, the consonants are said to have “ the ordinary 
sounds.” But what is the “ ordinary sound ” of c, which 
is frequently used throughout the texts ? In English it 
represents s before e or f, and k before a, o or u, and 
is therefore superfluous altogether. At first sight it seems 
as if the word ci” in the text was meant to be pronounced 
sU and the word “ca” Ara, though, if so, it is difficult to 
understand why they are not written si and ka. But 
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apparently this is not so, for while on p. 43 we have “ ca, 
eat ”, on p. 45 we have ” ka, on 

It will be recognized, I hope, that these criticisms are not 
made with the object of finding fault with the Revd. Mr. 
Antisdel’s useful article, but in order to show the necessity 
for a system devoid of ambiguity and intelligible to the 
readers of the Journal, once they have learnt it. 

The chief difficulty is with the vowels. The Roman 
alphabet contains but five vowel-symbols, — a, e, i, o, u. 
For most languages this number is altogether inadequate, 
and other symbols have to be added. But first we have to 
agree on the sounds to be given to the five symbols which 
we already have. On this point there is general agreement, 
and no reasonable man who has studied the subject can 
wish to give them any other values than the following: — f 
a as in father 

e ,, rein 

i „ machine 

o ,, low 

u ,, rude 

The English language has, diphthongs apart, thirteen* 
vowels, so that there are no less than eight for which sym- 
bols have to be devised. The Burmese vowel-system is 
simpler, and indeed exceptionally well adapted to the 
Roman alphabet, Burmese has only ten vowels, all found in 
English, and of these only three, as will presently be seen, 
really need special symbols or combinations of letters. 
Other languages spoken in Burma are less accommodating. 
All the remaining English vowels are found in them, and 
some others. 

It is now time to introduce the readers of the Journal, so 
far as they have not been introduced already, to the 
International Phonetic Association. It has its headquarters 
in France, but is represented in England by Mr. Daniel 
Jones, of University College, London. Its system does not 
differ greatly from that of Dr. Sweet, the greatest of all 
masters of phonetics; it has a large and growing body of 
representatives in all parts of the world ; and the system 
has been used in many works on language, including, 
curiously enough, the Asiatic language which perhaps needs 
it least, — Japanese. It has, so far as I know, no rivals, and 
though I think better symbols might have been chosen in 

t The values are only approximate, the English vowels being hardly 
ever quite pure. In rein the i is lightly pronounced as in it, and in 
low the w as a in put. 

• Or fourteen, if the sounds in amiss and barn arc treated as separate 
vowels. See below. 
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some cases there are no serious objections to its use, while 
the advantage of having a universal system far outweighs 
any to be obtained from improvements that are not 
generally accepted. I have therefore no hesitation in re- 
commending the system to the readers of the Journal, and 
suggesting that it should be used in all future contributions 
on the languages of Burma. The key can be obtained, ap- 
parently forSd., from Mr. Daniel Jones, and the subscription 
for members is SJ francs a year, including the supply of 
the Society’s Journal, which appears once every two months. 

The system is practical rather than scientific. Those who 
wish to see a scientific system of visible speech should con- 
sult Dr. Sweet’s Primer of Phonetics (Oxford Press, 3s. 6d.), 
which supplies one in addition to that already mentioned. 
The ordinary Roman alphabet is utilized as far as possible. 
Where special symbols are needed inverted letters are 
sometimes employed for the sake of economy and ease in 
printing, the printer merely reversing his type. English 
can in fact, so far as the vowels are concerned, be written 
without any special types, and so, of course, can Burmese. 
It has already been stated that there are eight English 
vowels which cannot be differentiated by the ordinary 
Roman character. They are rendered in the Association’s 
system as follows : — 


Pit 

Pit 

pzit 

put 

pet 

pet 

paw 

po: 

amiss 

amis 

not 

not 

nut 

nAt 

rat 

raet 


Strictly speaking the first three vowels should have a 
grave accent on them, but this is dispensed with in writing 
English, as these vowels when followed by a final con- 
sonant are invariably given the relaxed pronunciation 
indicated by the accent. The colon after po indicates that 
the vowel is long. I should prefer to double the vowel (poo) 
as in Sweet’s system, and a double vowel would always be 
intelligible, but the point is not important. In not the grave 
accent is dispensed with for the reason given in the case of 
pit, etc. Naught would of course be written no it The 
vowel sound in hum is not included in the above, as it is 
assumed to be a long form of the first sound in amiss. This 
is not quite accurate, as the a in amiss is indeterminate, 
but it is near enough for practical purposes. The word is 
written bam. I need hardly remind my Scottish readers who 
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pronounce it bArn that the r is quite mute in standard 
English. 

Of the English consonants the s in measure is repre- 
sented by a tailed and /, of course, by the same with a d 
prefixed. Sh is represented by the old fashioned English 
long 5, and ch by the same following a t] the th in thin by 
the Greek letter, and that in this by the Anglo-Saxon symbol. 
Ng is replaced by n with a tail. I have not attempted to 
produce these letters, as the Editor would not thank me for 
doing so. The whole of this article, accordingly, can be 
printed without special types. If, however, it is decided to 
employ the Association’s system, types can be struck at 
trifling expense by the Journal’s printers. 

The Burmese sound-system is simple, and presents far 
less difficulty than the English. Of the eight vowel-sounds 
mentioned above only the first five are found in Burmese. 
For the first two the diacritical mark can be dispensed with 
for precisely the same reason as in English. The sound of 
e in pe/, however, often occurs without a consonant follow- 
ing it, and must then be written 8 to distinguish it from e. 
For the next vowel aw, though clumsy, is good enough for 
Englishmen, but if the Associations’s system is introduced 
its symbol should of course be used. For the a in amiss, or 
the Burmese ojcq, a special symbol or diacritical mark is of 
course indispensable. In my “Half the Battle” I used a, as 
being familiar to every schoolboy and less likely to frighten 
beginners than a. It is only when we come to the non- 
Burman languages of Burma that the Association’s symbols 
become absolutely indispensable for the vowels. I can 
imagine no neater or more practical symbol for the u in nut 
than A, As to the consonants, a special symbol is, in order 
to obtain complete accuracy, indispensable for the purpose 
of distinguishing the th in thin from that in this, both 
sounds being common in Burmese. The aspirates must 
also be distinguished from the unaspirated letters, and this 
can only be done efficiently by means of a diacritical mark. 
To use an h is clumsy and misleading, for though there is a 
puff of breath after the consonant it in no way resembles 
an h (being due to the release of air confined in forming 
the consonant), and there is all the difference in the world 
between th (not the English sound, but an unaspirated i 
followed by an h) and an aspirated sf. An inverted comma 
( ‘ ) is already used in Chinese and Tibetan, and nothing 
better can be found for Burmese. The Association's system 
contains no provision for recording these aspirates. Nor 
does it supply tone-marks. For a falling tone I have used 
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a slanting line in a specimen of Burmese sent to the Associa- 
tion’s journal, and a similar device has been employed for 
Chinese in the last number. For the abrupt tone perhaps a 
point in the middle of the line is as good as anything. 

I observe that the Revd. Mr, Antisdel, like myself, uses a 
type- writer, and is anxious that any system of notation em- 
ployed should be such that it can be rendered on a type- 
writer. I can assure him that the whole of this article has 
been typed by my Yost without any addition from the pen 
except in the case of the word written in Burmese charac- 
ters and the inverted comma, for which there is a symbol 
on the type-writer, but one differing slightly from that used 
in print. For a few pence extra types for e, c, v can be 
obtained and inserted upside down in place of the super- 
fluous fractions, etc. Other symbols can be specially cut at 
somewhat larger, but still trifling, expense ; or combinations 
can be used as suggested in the March-April number of the 
Association’s journal, p. 48. 

Whether the International Association’s symbols are used 
or not, I would strongly urge that this Society lose no time 
in laying down a phonetic system, to which all contributors 
to the Journal should be required to conform when giving 
specimens of little -known languages or dialects. 

R. Grant Brown. 



BURMESE FOLKLORE— Continued. 

II. 

4. The Tale of how Mr. Owl’s eyes became large 
and of how Mr. Mole’s eyes became small. 

Once upon a time Squirrel, Owl and Mole found a cart 
and wished to take a drive. They had no bulls so they 
yoked into it a pair of tigers. In front of the tigers they put 
a pair of Leopards. In front of the leopards a pair of Jackals 
and in front of the Jackals a pair of Hares. The Jackals 
chased the hares, the leopards chased the jackals, and the 
tigers chased the leopards. With this team the cart bounded 
through the forest. 

Squirrel was driver and sat in the front, and to this day 
you hear a squirrel saying “ kch ! kch ! kch ! as if he were 
driving his bulls. 

Behind him sat Owl who agreed to watch to see that the 
wheels did not fall off. Sitting well in the centre of the 
cart he strained his eyes gazing from side to side, in the 
effort to keep a good watch on the wheels. Hence the 
Owl’s eyes were stretched and are large to this day. 

At the back of the cart sat Mole, and as the cart bumped 
and jolted he was terribly tossed about. He held the cart 
on each side and leaning back, he laughed and he laughed 
and he laughed so much that his eyes were almost lost to 
view. Hence the Mole’s eyes are almost invisible to this 
day. 

R. A. S. 


5. How Mr. Cat taught Big Tiger. 

Great is the feud between cat and big tiger, and this is the 
cause. 

When the world was young and all the animals newly 
created, out of each class one was taught the duties of his 
class, and then appointed Saya’^ to the others. Thus, 
Dog was set to teach lion, wolf, fox and all the dog tribe; 
goat was saya to sheep, deer, barking deer and all the goat 
tribe ; while cat had in her class tiger, leopard, and all this 
tribe. But Saya Cat when teaching Big Tiger, argued with 
himself thus; If I teach Big Tiger all my cleverness and 
cunning, he will become too powerful and with his strength 
of limb and jaw he could slay with ease any animal he 
wished. I must do something to handicap him. 
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So Say a Cat taught Big Tiger how to walk velvet — footed 
so that not even Mr- Barking Deer could hear his footsteps 
when he walked the jungle paths ; taught him to sheath his 
long strong claws when he was playing, and to use them 
when angered ; taught him to measure an opening with his 
whiskers before letting his head go through: taught him to 
purr, and give off sparks, and how to expand the pupils of 
his eyes so as to see well even in the dark ; — hut Saya Cat 
did not teach him how to arch his tail over his back, and 
to this day the Big Tiger’s tail taps the ground as he 
walks. Tuk ! Tuk ! Tuk ! at each step ! And deer of the 
flat jungle and cunning barking deer of the hills can hear 
him coming and flee ; so Big Tiger is compelled to lie in 
wait for his dinner instead of stalking it, all because Saya 
Cat cunningly did not teach him how to curve his tail over 
his back. 

R. A. S. 

6. The race between Barking Deer and Tortoise* 

Once upon a time Barking Deer met Tortoise making his 
way slowly over a hilltop. “ How did you manage to come 
so far from your pond, friend Tortoise,'’ he taunted, “ And 
how many days will it take you to get back? Don’t you 
envy my fleetness of foot and grace of limb ? Why, I could 
reach the water at the foot of the hill while you are travel- 
ling three cubits: I am truly sorry for you. Friend Tortoise.’* 

“ Well,” said Tortoise, we must test it. If I run a race 
with you and win, what will you stake on the race?” “ Race 
with you, Friend Tortoise !” scoffed Barking Deer. “ If 
you win I promise faithfully that I will never eat again of 
the soft juicy grass on which I and my family now live, 
but will eat only the coarse bitter jungle bushes for my own 
life and the life of all my descendants after me. And you, 
Mr. Tortoise, what will you stake?” “I”, said Tortoise 
slowly, “ will promise never to enter or live near water, as 
I and my ancesters have always done, but will live in dry 
places; I and my descendants after me for ever.” 

They started ! Barking deer ran like the wind over 

rocks and^stones and leaped with great bounds the bushes that 
blocked his path ! Tortoise, however, looked for the steepest 
place on the hill side, where it sloped sheer down to the 
water. He tucked his head and his twisted feet into his 
shell, and threw himself down the precipice. 

When Barking deer arrived at the water’s edge he was 
breathless and exhausted, but quite happy in having won 
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the race ; when he suddenly caught sight of Tortoise lying 
dosing half in and half out of the water. 

“ He ! He ! Friend Barking Deer/’ said Tortoise, “ Don't 
forget your stake I” And he dived into the water and 
swam away. 

Poor Barking Deer was sad, for he loved the the soft rich 
grass and the tender juicy grass that springs up after rain; 
but because of his vow, to this day Barking Deer lives on 
scrub jungle, although his eyes often turn to gaze wistfully 
at the grass when it springs green after rain. * 

R. A. S. 

* The Burmans believe that the gyz (barking deer) never eats grass 
but lives on scrub jungle. 



LAHOO FOLKLORE. 

THE HUNT FOR THE BEESWAX. 

As there is sickness in this house, 

Sleep having lost its charms, 

Food its taste and 
Drink its flavor, 

5 We consulted Fiji (witch doctor) who resides at the 
head of the village, 

We consulted Kuji (witch doctor) who resides at the 
tail of the village. 

(We found that) we have to follow in the track of God*s 
bees ; 

We have to trace the way of God's green flies. 

At the top of the village, 

10 If it was not planted there could not have been, 

There is a grove of cherry trees. 

At the bottom of the village there is a grove of peach 
trees. 

The cherry trees in the bloom 
Attract the bees. 

15 The peach trees in their bloom attract the green flies. 
Then shall we, you and I, 

Having a common plan between us, 

Having a common end 
W e should follow after the bees of God, 

20 We should track the way of His green flies. 

Looking up the tops of the cherry trees 
There are bees humming. 

Looking up the tops of the peach trees 
There are the green flies buzzing. 

25 On the four sides of the earth, 

At the four corners of heaven 
Where dwell the bees ? 

Where the green flies ? 

I do not know where the bees reside. 

30 I cannot guess where live the green flies. 

Looking round in many places, 

Searching in many localities 

(I found) that the bees reside in the Land of the East 
The green flies dwell in the Land of the East. 

35 Making mine eyes the eyes of a wild cat. 

Transforming mine eyes into those of an eagle, 

I shall have to trace the ways of bees of God, 

Shall have to follow in the track of His green flies. 
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Turning my head towards the East, 

40 Turning my neck to eastwards 

There (I see) nine hives of bees, nine nests of green 
flies. 

Residing in the Land of the East. 

Tracing the way of bees, 

Following in the track of green flies 
45 We passed thro’ the outskirts of the village. 

When we have gone a little far 

(We come) to the fields of the daughters of man, 

To the fields of the sons of man 

There could not have been if it was not planted. 

50 There is corn in the fields, the sweet corn ; 

There is corn in the fields, the bitter corn. 

Looking at the tops of the corn 
There the bees are humming. 

Looking at the tops of the bitter corn 
55 The green flies are buzzing. 

Bees do not easily make their home in this place, 

Green flies do not easily dwell in this sky. 

Having passed the fields of corn 
We go on farther and farther. 

60 Then we come to nine knolls of thatch grass. 

We thought that bees resided here. 

That the green flies resided here 
But the bees live not here. 

It is not the home of the green flies. 

65 They are simply gathering honey from the flowers of 
green and yellow grass. 

Going up farther and farther 
We come to the plateau by the sea. 

There is a banyan tree. 

There the bees are humming, 

70 And the green flies buzzing. 

About the top of the banyan. 

We thought that bees resided here 
That green flies resided here. 

Shading my eyes with my hand I looked 
75 But bees reside not here, 

Nor the green flies. 

Going up farther and farther 
We pass over rocks and stones 
Going up farther and farther 
80 We come to where the Chinese dwell 
The large empire covering half the earth, 

Taking half the sky. 

All covered with mist. 
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The track of the bee is almost lost, 

85 And the trace of the green fly, 

I make my eyes those of the wild cat, 

The eyes of the hawk I make mine. 

The trace of the bee trends eastwards, 

So trends the track of the green fly. 

90 Having passed the land of the Chinese, 

Having crossed their sky, 

We pass onward and forward. 

We come to the land Mun Mehn, 

We come to her plain. 

95 Having passed the plain of the Mun Mehn 
We pass on further forward. 

We come to the land of Purki, 

We come to the country of Naki. 

Looking towards the East of Purki, 

100 Spying eastwards of Naki, 

There are large rocks, 

There is a pile of rocks. 

Here dwell the green flies, 

Here dwell the bees. 

105 Then shall we produce the product of hand labour of 
the son of man, 

The product of the foot labour of the daughter of man, 
And offerings make 
To the spirits of the rocks. 

Then we two, you and I, 

110 Then you and I, we two 

Making our purpose one (of God) 

Will poke the bees and take. 

Will poke the green flies of God and take. 

Then shall we take the wood of God, 

115 The wood of God then shall we take 
And poke the bees of God, 

And poke his green flies. 

There are poles but they are not long enough, 

Poles there are but are too short. 

120 Taking the wood of God, 

We shall have to make a ladder. 

When we have made a ladder 
We shall see if we can take the bee, 

Shall see if we can take the green fly. 

125 It is not an easy task. 

The hum of the bees is like the thunder, 

The buzz of the flies is like lightning. 

Altho’ the bees are humming, 

And buzzing are the green flies 
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130 We will take the product of hand labour of the son of 
man, 

The product of foot labour of the daughter of woman 
And offer to the spirit of the rocks. 

Then we two, you and I, 

Then you and I, we two 
135 Will rejoice 

To go and take the bees of God, 

To get at His green flies. 

Altho’ we have got the bees of God, 

Altho’ we have HiS green flies 
140 There is no basket (to carry in.) 

You and I we two, 

We two, you and I 

Will take the yellow bamboo of God, 

The green bamboo of God will take 
145 And make a basket. 

Then shall we put the bees in the basket, 

In the basket put the green flies. 

Then we two, you and I, 

Then you and I, we two (shall carry) 

150 One strapping it to his shoulders, 

The other strapping it to his head. 

Then shall we turn our face homeward. 

Then with joy we shall sing. 

Making a stride from hill to hill, 

155 And from dale to dale 
Down the way we come. 

Then come we to the plateau by the sea. 

Then come we down farther and farther 
We come between the plateau and the hills, 

160 Between the hills and the plateau we come. 

We now come to the hills of A’vghaw. 

Coming down farther and farther 
We come to where the sons of man work their fields, 
To where the daughters of women work their fields. 
165 Then come we down farther and farther. 

We come to where the daughters of woman take their 
water, 

To where the sons of man take their water. 

Then down we come farther and farther, 
e come to the edge of the village. 

170 To the edge of the village we come. 

We come to the door by which we leave each morning 

Re-entering at evening 

Then come we into the house. 

Into the house we come. 
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175 Then we bring the white and yellow water 
Then we gather green and yellow wood 
Out at the entrance of the village 
We set a tripod 
And starting a fire, 

180 We place the pan on top of the tripod. 

Then putting the white and yellow water in the pan 
We shall prepare the beeswax. 

When we have prepared the beeswax, 

Taking the product of the hand labour of the man 
185 And the product of the feet labour of the woman 
Which is silk and sateen thread 
We shall manufacture candles. 

When the candles have been made 
Thirty pairs and three shall go as offering to the head- 
man of the village. 

190 Then we two, you and I, will take another thirty pairs 
and three 

And putting them in golden and silver trays, 

Offer to God, 

Make offerings to God and 

Go to the abode of God for seeds of life. 

195 We go to the land of God for seeds of life. 

Making our purpose one, 

Our aim one 

One act the part of Pi, 

And the other the part of Ku. 

200 We should go to the land of God for the seeds of life^ 
To the abode of God for seeds of life. 

Then we try to find out where the abode of God is. 
Then think of many places, 

We look to so many places, 

205 And we find that God resides in the East. 

God abides in the Land of the East. 

Taking the beeswax candles for offerings to God, 
Bringing the beeswax candles for an offering to God. 
We will have to seek the seeds of life from God, 

210 Go after the seeds of life from God. 

The product of the foot labour of man. 

The product of the hand labour of the woman, 

These candles we bring for an offering to God. 

Then these candles shall we take an offering to God 
215 And lay them at the doorway of God. 

At the doorway of God shall we lay them. 

There is A*Daw, the subordinate of God, 

A'Ga, the subordinate of God. They are a pair. 

They talk to us, they converse with us. 
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220 O Ye mea, sons of Piti, Ye women, daughters of Ishc, 
After what have you come to the abode of God ? 

What have you come to seek in the land of God ? 

As the sons of man have illness 
And daughters of woman disease 
225 Wc have come to seek the seeds of life from God, 

We have come to seek life’s seed of God. 

The product of the foot labour of man, 

The product of the hand labour of woman, 

These candles bring we an offering to God ; 

230 An offering to God these candles we bring 
And place them in the hands of A’ Daw, 

At the feet of A’Ga place we them. 

And have him to be a speaker for the woman, 

And have them to be speakers for the sons of man. 

235 And they speak to God, 

They speak with God, 

Then says God, 

He says, 

The seeds of life are with God, God has the seeds of life; 
240 When we hear the word of God, 

When God’s word we hear 
Wc feel the gladness of heart, 

We feel glad at heart. 

And A ‘Daw, Gods angel speaks, 

245 And A‘Ga, God’s angel speaks. / 

Life’s seeds are there in nine red chests, 

In nine white chests are life’s seeds. 

On the left hand are seeds of sickness and death. 

On the right hand are seeds of life. 

250 God opens the nine red chests, 

He opens the nine white chests. 

Having taken the seeds of life from the right hand side 
We bring them away in the golden tray, 

In the silver tray we bring them away. 

255 We bring the seeds of life. 

The seeds of life we bring. 

Passing the gates of God wc descend, 

Wc descend passing the gates of God. 

Then come we down farther and farther, 

260 We come to the abode of the sons of man, 

The abode of the daughters of woman. 

Then come we down farther and farther 
We come to the entrance of the village. 

To the entrance of the village we come. 

265 Taking these seeds of life, the life's seeds, 

We enter the nine roomed house, 
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The nine roomed house we enter. 

In the golden tray, the silver tray 
Is placed a cup of white water, 

270 A cup of yellow water. 

Taking these seeds of life we put in the white water, 
The seeds of life we take and put in the yellow water. 
The white water is the cup of life divine, the yellow 
water the cup of life divine. 

When the sons of man drink, 

275 When the daughters of women drink 
After this day they will enjoy food, 

They will enjoy drink, 

They will enjoy sleep, 

They will enjoy life. 

280 After this day let life be long as the life of God^s 
heaven. 

As the life of God's earth let it be long. 

Translated by REV. BA TE. 



NOTES, QUERIES AND MEMORANDA. 

PROME AND THE PYUS. 

The derivation of “Prome’' as given by ‘‘S. A. in the 
last number of the Journal is a new one, though perhaps 
to most Burmese scholars the suggested rendering of 
“ Supanna-nagara-chinna ” will come as a shock. There is 
yet another possible derivation of the name which deserves 
consideration. In ancient Burma there existed at one time 
a tribe of people or a town called ^%=zpr6m. In Arakanese 
history (see U Pandi’s DhaMavatUYazawin-thit, pp. 108^ 
109) there are references to (^80^ and gsofis (the “ Country 
of Prom’’ and “the Prom King”), and the latter name is 
said to have been recorded on a stone monument which 
exists at the present day on the hill called Canda-pabbata. 
The country of Prom is said to have lain to the north of the 
then capital — Parin — and was subdued by King Kauliya 
who reigned from 495 to 515 B. E. Probably the Prom 
dwelt on the Burma side of the Yomas, as they are not in- 
cluded among the tribes of Northern Arakan given in Cap- 
tain Lewin’s Wild Races of South-Eastern India, In the 
Report on Archaeological work in Burma for 1904-05, p. 7, 
we have the following passage : — 

“ Halingyi is ten miles to the south-west of Shwebo town. 

It is redolent of traditions about the Pyumin and 

Pyonmin, but possesses no reliable historical record either 
on stone or palm-leaf. The Pyu are, doubtless, the P’iao of 
Chinese history, and may be identified with the Shans of 
the present day ; and the Pyon (Prohm — Brohm — Brahman) 
were the Brahmanical or Aryan colonists of the Gangetic 
valley, who overflowed into Burma during the process of 

their territorial expansion. The only glimmering of 

history that is available is that 790 Kings ruled over Halin-,, 
gyi, whose classic name is Hanthanagara (Hamsanagara), 
and that Karabaw was the founder of the dynasty.’”*^ 

Now, it seems to be a significant fact that “Pyu-min” and 
“Pyon-min” always go together in common talk, just as 
they do in the above passage, and it is possible that there 
was some affinity between the Pyu (Pru) and the Pyon 
(Prom), The entire absence from the Burmese chronicles 
of any mention of the Kings of Halingyi points to the fact 

* Later on, we arc told that an inscription in the devanagari character 
was found in the locality, and that cstampa^es of it were sent to India 
for decipherment. Apparently nothing more has been heard of the 
matter. 
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that the Prom was the ruling race on the Upper Irrawaddy 
long before the foundation of Pagan, and probably some 
time before the foundation of Thare-Khettara, It is con- 
ceivable then that the Pyus were an offshoot of the Pr6ms, 
and that they travelled down the Irrawaddy. At that time 
they would have been known as Prom to the Talaings, from 
whom Eutopeans got the name of Prome ; the Talaing 
pronunciation of the word is even now very similar to the 
English. 

That no word bearing any resemblance to Shan occurs 
in the Pyu inscription recently deciphered by Mr. Blagden 
(J. R. A. S., 1911, p. 365) is against the theory that the Pyus 
were a Shan tribe ; and it may be questioned whether the 
Chinese P’iao is not the Burmese ego (pronounced pyaw). 
The r is a difficulty, but it also occurs in g » 

There is reason also to doubt the correctness of the com- 
mon assumption that the Burmese were a different race 
from the Pyus ; I am inclined to think that they were the 
same. In old Arakanese records the people of Pagan are 
always referred to as Pyus. Besides this, it is a remarkable 
fact that in the Pyu inscription referred to above we find 
such words as sa: for “ son,” and may a: for “ wife.'’ 

M. O. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD “TALAING/^ 

Phayre, in his History of Burma, page 28, says that the 
name “Talaing” is obviously connected with the word 
Telingana, and accepts the theory that the Mun (or Mon) 
were originally settlers from southern India. There is a 
great deal to be said in favour of this view, but many have 
been inclined to place faith in the story that the epithet 
“Talaing” (said to mean “downtrodden”) was applied to 
the Peguans by Alompra after his conquest in 1757. That 
the latter suggestion is utterly incorrect may easily be 
proved ; we have only to turn to several well-known Bur- 
mese works of much earlier date to see that the term as 
designating the people of the delta was known and used 
long before Alompra. 

The Yakhaing Minihami Egyin, written about 820 B. E. 
(1458), the Thakin Twe Egyin, composed in honour of a 
princess born in 830 (1468), and the Mindaya Shwehti 
Nadaw-thwin, an ode submitted to Tabin Shwehti, who 
reigned from 1530 to 1550, — all give the name “Talaing,” 
rhyming with other words having the same vowel-ending. 


7 
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Among other works there are also Mating Kala’s histories, 
the Yazawingyi, the Yazawin-lat, and the Yazawin-gyok, 
all written about 30 years before Alompra appeared, and in 
all of which the same name is found. 

The Alaung-mindaya-gyi Ayedawbon, a detailed account 
of the great King’s exploits, does not mention the alleged 
re-naming of the Mons. 

M. O, 


QUERY, 

Probably I am not the first person to be baffled by the 
Pagoda problem. Could any better informed person explain 

(1) . The origin of the Pagoda ? 

(2) . The meaning and derivation of the word ? (Is it 

really a.mis-transliteration of Dagoba ?) 

(3) . Its symbolism, and the part it plays in pure Bud- 

dhist teaching ? 

E. N. Bell. 


ANSWER TO MR. BELL’S QUERY. 

Professor Duroiselle has sent on to me, to reply, Mr, 
Bell’s query regarding pagodas, and I have much pleasure 
in complying with his request In India, pagodas are called 
topes which is derived from Stupa in Sanskrit, and 
ihupa in Pali. In Ceylon, they are called “ dagohas ”, 
which is derived from “ dhatu-garbha ” in Sanskrit, and 
dhatu-gabbha ” in Pah, meaning “ a relic-chamber”. The 
word “pagoda” is believed to be the transformation, by 
metathesis, of the word dagoha^\ The word Shwedagon 
derived from Shwe-dagob. 

There is a slight difference in the shape of the Indian 
topes and Sinhalese dagohas. The former, some of which 
date from a century or two before the Christian era, and 
of which the Sanchi tope is the most notable type, consist 
of solid or nearly solid domical masses of masonry springing 
from a low base or drum, thereby presenting a curious 
resemblance to the Etruscan tumulus, which has a conical 
instead of a domical shape. In the case of an Indian tope, 
the relics are buried below the base of the structure, while 
in that of a Sinhalese ddgoha, the relics are deposited in a 
square or rectangular box made of stone or masonry, which 
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is placed near the pinnacle of the structure. That box is 
the real “ dhatu-gabbha " or the “relic-chamber/* 

The pagoda appears to have derived its form from a 
tumulus, because ancient religions are partly based on the 
veneration of the tombs of ancestors, (Cp. the pyramids of 
Egypt and the Ming and other Imperial Tombs of China 
and also the observance of the All Souls’ day in November 
by the Roman Catholics, and of the Tomb Festival in April 
by the Chinese), According to Buddhist tradition, however, 
the prototype of all pagodas is the Sulamani, situated on 
Mount Meru, in which is enshrined the hair cut off by 
Siddhartha on his great renunciation of the world (vide 
page 4 of the Society’s Journal for December, 1911). 

The symbolism of the component parts of a pagoda has 
been explained at pages 3-4 of the number of the Journal 
cited above. That information may now be supplemented 
as follows : 

A pagoda rests on five receding terraces, because the 
sides of Mount Meru, on which Sulamani stands, are divided 
into five regions, each of which is inhabited by a separate 
order of beings. The Bawbawgyi Pagoda at Hmawza 
(near Prome), the Shwesandaw Pagoda at Pagan, and the 
Myatheindan or Sinbyume Pagoda at Mingun, stand on 
five terraces. In later buildings, the number of terraces is 
reduced from five to three, because apparently the Buddha 
is the revered of the “ three worlds of Brahmas, devas, and 
men Then come an octagon, which represents the earth, 
a circle, which represents the skyey dome, and a bell-shaped 
dome, which represents the Buddhist empyrean, where, ac- 
cording to the Chinese, the past Buddhas dwell after ful- 
filling their sacred mission on earth. Concentric circles of 
an odd number ranging from three or five onwards then 
appear, and they represent the successive layers of umbrellas. 
In the Indian Museum at Calcutta, there are stone figures of 
pagodas surmounted by successive layers of umbrellas. In 
sculpture, painting, and the ceramic art, sovereignty is re- 
presented by an umbrella. Thus a dog or elephant, which 
is King among its fellows, is represented with an umbrella 
over its head. The Buddha, as a Supreme Being among all 
creatures, is entitled to many umbrellas placed one above 
the other. Over the concentric circles and resting on a 
lotus capital is placed an amlaka which the Burmans call 

“Kayathi” (3qc8« or sjosGp*c8s) 

Its signification is involved in obscurity, although its re- 
semblance to a linga of the Saivite Hindus may be noted. 
The final component part of a pagoda is an iron ti or crown- 
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ing umbrella, which in Mongolia and Northern China 
assumes a flat shape and protects the building from rain, 
snow and frost. 

Mr. Bell wants to know the part a pagoda plays in pure 
Buddhist teaching. This is rather a delicate question to an- 
swer. Burmese Buddhists say that there are four kinds of 
pagodas or zedis : 

(1) oIocjgocSh pagodas in which the corporeal relics of 
the Buddha are enshrined ; 

(II) o^ocdooooc8ji pagodas in which the utensils of Gau- 
tama Buddha, or of his predecessors, are enshrined ; 

(III) gSoxcocSii pagodas in which figures of the Buddha 

and of his disciples, or pseudo replicas of relics or 
utensils are enshrined ; 

(IV) ogoocSi pagodas in which the Buddhist scriptures 

are enshrined. 

When a Burmese Buddhist kneels down and utters his 
prayers before a pagoda or an image of the Buddha, he 
endeavours to visualize the Sage Himself, on whose Virtues 
and Attributes he is contemplating, in Whose footsteps he 
tries to walk, and Whose type of character he makes his 
highest efforts to assimilate both in this and future existences. 
The act, from the standpoint of pure Buddhist teaching, 
can scarcely be called idolatory, and should be differentiated 
from similar acts prevailing in the Roman Catholic Church. 

Camp Hmawza : \ 

The 7th March, 1912. ) TaW Sein Ko. 


NOTE ON A BURMESE SAYING. 

In the weekly Budget of the Rangoon Gazette for August 
28, 1911, an unknown correspondent wrote of ‘‘ Bein ma 
tha Lein ma tha ” as equivalent to the English Diamond 
cut Diamond.” The phrase was then new to me, but I 
have since come across it in the Pakokku District used in a 
different sense. We were discussing Thathameda assess- 
ments, and one of the lugyis said “Most of the village are 
Bein ma tha Lein ma tha and pay the normal rate”: i. e., in 
this context “ Pretty much of a muchness ” is the nearest 
English equivalent. Neither the user of the "phrase, nor 
any of the Burmans present, could give an origin for the 
words, but all agreed that there was some plausibility in 
the Ko Bein and Ma Lein story. 


E. N. BELL. 



MR. GRANT BROWN ON “THE USE OF THE 
ROMAN CHARACTER FOR ORIENTAL 
LANGUAGES.” 

Asiatic . — March 12 . — Lord Reay, President, in the 
chair. — Mr. Grant Brown of the Indian Civil Service read a 
paper on ‘The Use of the Roman Character for Oriental 
Languages.' He began by defining transliteration and 
distinguishing it from phonetic writing, while pointing out 
that some kind of phonetic script was used for all trans- 
literation, however much the spoken sound might appear to 
be ignored. The transliterator had, first, to decide what 
sounds were represented by the characters in the text, and 
then to embody them in a phonetic script. There was no 
reason why the same phonetic script should not be used for 
all language, special symbols being added when necessary. 
The author then suggested the qualifications necessary or 
desirable for such a script, and showed that the only system 
in use which possessed them ail was that of the International 
Phonetic Association, of which Mr. Daniel Jones, Lecturer 
in Phonetics at London University College, was Secretary. 
The system was already widely used in Europe for edu- 
cational purposes, especially in teaching phonetics. He 
urged that a training in phonetics was essential for Indian 
civilians if they were to follow scientific methods in learning 
the Indian languages, and to go to India well equipped for 
learning to speak, not only the principal language of their 
province, but also any other language which might be 
needed for their work. He showed that the script would 
be useful to ethnologists for recording new languages, to 
natives who had no written language or an unsatisfactory 
script, and for many other purposes. He ended by quoting 
an article in The Edinburgh Review of 1848, which said 
that the preparation of a manual supplying a well-considered 
phonetic alphabet, and illustrating its use by means of texts 
in important languages, was a matter of pressing urgency if 
the unwritten languages of the earth were to be effectually 
recorded before they perished. A discussion followed, in 
which the Rev. J. Knowles, the Rev. Dr. Weitbrecht, Miss 
Ridding, Dr. Pollen, Mr. J. Dyer Ball, and Mr. D. Jones 
took part. — (The ATHENJEUM, March 16, 1912). 



AIN ARCHyEOLOGICAL FIND AT TOUNGOO. 

[In deference to the wishes of many members of the Society, the 
unabridged correspondence on the above subject is reprinted from the 
Rangoon Gazette, in the hope that it may stimulate further research on 
the point at issue, which, as will appear on. perusal, has not yet been 
settled satisfactorily ; and that it may perhaps arouse in a few some 
interest in the History and Archaeology of Burma ; for such an interest 
is still practically non-existent amongst those well fitted, by their deep 
knowledge of the people and their language, and the observations 
made in the course of frequent transfers within the Province, to prose- 
cute, during their leisure hours, some research work in these or other 
cognate subjects, which would prove, not only of great interest, but 
also of indisputable value. 

At the instance of the writer a few passages have been expunged 
from the last letter. 

C. D.] 


AN ARCHyEOLOGICAL FIND AT TODNGOO. 

At the present juncture when Lord Curzon is vigorously 
espousing the cause of archasiology of India and Burma, it 
may not be altogether inopportune to publish a brief account 
of a recent valuable archseological find in Toungoo. There 
exists a mound overgrown with rank vegetation, not far 
from the central gate in the western wall of the historic 
town of Toungoo. It is known as the Shwehintha Pagoda 
site. A short time back some people from Ava who were 
in possession of the Pagoda legend came and consulted U 
Thagara of Kaungmhudaw with a view to unearthing the 
Thaik (i.e. hidden treasures). The hpoongyi advised them 
to go back as Government was bound to interfere with such 
a project. But he took good care to take a copy of the 
legend. About a fortnight ago he explored the ground and 
on removing the upper layers of bricks, he noticed some 
slabs. With the assistance of villagers round about, he 
began to make excavations, when a number of brass images, 
both in the round and in relief, was found together with 
numerous relics. In the central chamber protected by slabs 
was a miniature brass pagoda with a square base. It was 
cast with a number of images in relief on all four sides. 
By the side of it was found a most interesting object in the 
shape of a royal barge supported by four Hintha birds. 
Both the vessel and the birds are made of earthenware 
glazed white and are of exquisite workmanship. On the 
upper deck there are six men on each side besides a helms- 
man and others. Each of the men on the sides holds in his 
hands something which looks more like a gramophone 
funnel than an oar. Half the number of men on either side 
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turn in opposite direction so that they cannot be rowing the 
barge. It is noticeable that the crew wear short hair. 
They probably represent Talaings. Or could they be Portu- 
guese in Burmese service ? The vessel has a lid made of 
plain, unglazed earthenware. Its hold is divided into two 
chambers, upper and lower, by a circular plain earthenware 
plate. This plate supports a Chinese coloured porcelain 
goglet full of relics and a smaller porcelain vessel. The 
latter is a white porcelain cup with a lid and contains a 
silver case inside which is a gold case. This last again 
encases a tiny little image of the Buddha. 

In the smaller chamber below the circular plate referred 
to is another porcelain vessel with some rings and trans- 
parent crystals. The Hintha birds seem to mark the 
sanctuary of sanctuaries in the pagoda, though the hpoongyi 
is still hopeful of finding more underneath. There is also 
a detached, broken piece of stone sculpture of exquisite 
workmanship showing traces of foreign influences. It 
represents a recumbent image of the Buddha surrounded 
by other figures, all in relief. It was found on the bow of 
the barge. But how it came to be there cannot very well be 
guessed. Three brass images bear a short inscription in 
Burmese, part of which has not yet been deciphered. All 
the three inscriptions are similar to one another. The first 
part of each inscription reads “ Mingyi Zeyathura, Sakkaraj 
903.” The discovery of these inscriptions is of unique value 
as it is of the utmost importance to Burmese history. Accord- 
ing to native chronicles, Mingyi Nyo, the father of the 
famous Tabinshweti, became King of Toungoo in 847 B.E. 
(1485 A. D). He reigned for 46 years so that he died in 
893 B. E. (1531 A. D.) But according to the author of the 
Thamantacakkhudipani he reigned from 864 to 892 B.E. 
(1502 to 1530 A. D.) Later European historians seem to 
have followed this chronology ; for, on p, 45 of “ Burma 
Through the Centuries,” we find that 1530 A. D. is assigned 
as the year of this King’s death. Phayre, however, makes 
it 1540 A. D. Thus the chronology of even this recent 
period in Burmese history is very much confused. 

Mingyi Nyo is accredited with having founded the new 
town of Ketumadi, which is the classic name of present 
Toungoo, in 872 B. E. (1510 A. D.) when he assumed the 
title of Mahazeyathura. And the legend of the Shwehintha 
Pagoda runs as follows : — “ When King Zeyathura decided 
to change his capital from Dwarawaddy (now Myogyi) he 
was advised to build his new palace on the spot where a 
Hintha flying from east to west dropped its food and to 
build a pagoda where the bird alighted.” It.is clear from 
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this legend that the present town of Toungoo was founded 
in the year in which the pagoda in question was built. 
Now the inscriptions recently discovered clearly show that 
this pagoda was built by Zeyathura in 903 B. E. (1541 A. 
D). Even if we adopt Phayre’s date, 1540 A.D., as the date 
of this King’s death, it is clearly impossible for the departed 
King to have built this pagoda a year after his death. As 
he reigned in his new capital for 21 years, he died in 1562 
A.D. Thus native chronology is out by 31 years. Two 
reasons may be assigned for this mistake : — First, Native 
chronology is generally reckoned from a known date by 
means of a list of kings with the duration of each reign. It 
is not difficult to understand that, if a king or two be omit- 
ted in the list, the chronology will be out ; secondly, there 
was another King known as Tatingdwin Min Zeyathura who 
is supposed to have reigned for 7 years in Toungoo from 
821 to 828 B. E. (1459-1466 A. D.) If this King’s chronology 
were out by 31 years under the first assigned cause, he 
must have reigned fjtom 852-859 B. E. (1490-1497 A. D.) 
Considering that native chronicles make 1485 A.D. as the 
year of the accession of Mingyi Nyo it is very probable 
that they have confounded the two kings of similar titles. 

Our accepted history therefore needs revision in the light 
of these inscriptions. Corrected in this light, Tabinshweti’s 
reign began in 1562 and not in 1540 A. D. as made out by 
Phayre. The site is daily attracting crowds of votaries 
from villages round about Toungoo. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner has already communicated with the Superintendent 
of Archaeological Survey, Burma, who promises a visit some 
time in January next after his return from the Delhi Durbar. 
In the meantime a strong committee has been formed to 
collect money and bricks with a view to re-enshrining the 
valuable relics in a new pagoda in a fitting manner. 

20th November j 1911, S. Z. A, 


To The Editor, “Rangoon Gazette.” 

Sir — The discovery of a number of relics at Toungoo as 
described in your paper this morning is interesting from 
many points of view, but your correspondent’s suggestions 
and conclusions as regards the dates are, I think, open to 
considerable doubt. I have seen the inscriptions on the 
spot and am inclined to dispute the reading of the King’s 
name. It is very imperfect, and as it stands would just as 
well serve for Thihathura. It is open to very much doubt 
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that Mingyi Nyo, who assumed the grand title of Maha 
Thiri Zeyathura, would have allowed himself to be de- 
scribed merely as Mingyi Zeyathura. If Thihathura is the 
correct reading, there is no difficulty as to the date. After 
Tabin Shwehti had moved to Pegu he appointed one of his 
attendants, Mingyi Swe (father of Bayin Naung), Governor 
of Toungoo. Mingyi Swe was also called Theinkathu, but 
on being made viceroy was given the title of Thihathu, 
This was in 902, and it is quite natural to suppose that he 
built or rebuilt the pagoda now in question in the following 
year. 

According to the Shwe Hintha legend, which “ S. Z. A.” 
quotes, Mingyi Nyo built the city and the pagoda in 903. 
This cannot possibly be correct because we have the best 
evidence of the date of Tabinshwehti’s birth. (See the 
Mindaya Shwe Hti Egyin by Hlawga Thondaung Hmu). 
That event took place in 877, after the founding of Ketumadi. 
When the city was built, the Kya In or Lotus Lake (the pre- 
sent lake) was included in the city limits, and it was some 
time after that that the King while he was out one day in- 
specting an overflow of water met the daughter of the Nga 
Nwe Gon thugyi who became Tabin Shwehti’ s mother. 
Tabin Shwehti ascended the throne at the age of 17 (894 B. 
E.) and his subsquent history and the date of his death are 
recent enough to admit of the best proof. 

Moreover, the Toungoo Thamaing, which gives very minute 
details of the building of Ketumadi, makes no mention of a 
Shwe Hintha pagoda. Several of the king’s pagodas, iheins^ 
and other works of merit are given, and it is inconceivable 
that this one would have been left out if it had really been 
built by him. I think the Shwe Hintha legend is only a 
legend after all. 

Yours etc., 

M. O. 


To The Editor, “Rangoon Gazette.” 

Sir, — T here are many here who take Burmese history 
and the Toungoo Thamaing as the Gospel truth. Such peo- 
ple are naturally very unwilling to admit that their accepted 
history is wrong. And so they have tried their best to read 
the name of Thihathura in the inscriptions recently dis- 
covered. This morning, before I read “ M.O.’s” letter in 
your paper of the 8th instant, the Akunwun, Myook Maung 
Khan and myself took Saya Pwa, a well-known figure in 
Tonngoo, to re-read the inscriptions, because he thought he 
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had Actually read that name not in all but in one of the in- 
scriptions- Well, even he, who had hitherto offered the 
stoutest opposition to the new view, was disappointed. 
The inscriptions are now clear enough for the purpose. 
But I would leave this matter to Mr. Taw Sein Ko to decide 
authoritatively when he visits here. 

Since writing my last, I have succeeded in getting from 
U Thagara the original ‘ khe ’ leaf out of an old manuscript 
brought from Ava. It reads: “The legend of the Shwehintha 
Pagoda is as follows: — ^Zeyathura, alias Mingyi Nyo, the 
father of Tabinshweti, declared himself independent of the 
King of Ava in 2066 R. E- or 884 B. E. and assumed the 
title of Thirizeyathura Mahadhammarajadhiraja, He reigned 
in Lokuttara Dwarawaddy for 19 years when he was advised 
by his counsellors to found a new city in order that he 
might live over a hundred years and become more power- 
ful. The King himself had already a desire to remove his 
capital from Lokuttara Dwarawaddy which was then being 
eroded by the river. He was therefore very pleased with 
the idea. He then invited wise ponnas, ministers and 
rahans over to his palace and consulted them as to the 
choice of a site for the proposed town. And they told 
the King as follows : — ‘ On the 24th of waning Tazaungmon 
in the year 903, a pair of Hinthas will fly from due east. The 
spot on which they drop their food will be the most auspici- 
ous site for the new pal ice. On each of the four sides of 
the city wall to be built, there should be a main gate with 
four smaller ones, making up 20 gates in all. At the en- 
trance of each gate, there should be erected a thein. The 
city should be surrounded by 3 moats — a water moat, a 
mud moat and a dry moat. The Shwehintha Pagoda 
should be built on the spot where the birds alight.’ A 
pair of Hintha birds came even as predicted. The new 
town was founded, and the Shwehintha Pagoda was built 
under the King’s personal supervision. The list of things 
deposited in the Pagoda is as follows: — In the two porce- 
lain vessels presented by the Emperor of China. , . 

I have not yet got the continuation of the manuscript 
showing a complete list of things originally deposited. But 
the mention of porcelain vessels presented by the Emperor 
of China in the first part of the list is most significant. The 
Chinese porcelain vessels have been found inside the 
Hintha barge in what appears to be the most sacred spot 
in the pagoda. Of course, I do not mean that these vessels 
were actually presented by the Emperor of China. In all 
probability, they were presented by the Chinese Viceroy of 
Yunnan. But when a legend is supported by the actual 
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discovery of material objects, it is more than a mere legend. 
The legendary part may be easily separated from the subs- 
tratum of truth which underlies it. I have already shown 
the existing confusion in the chronology of even this present 
period. According to the Hmanan Yazawia, Tabinshweti 
was born on Wednesday, the 1st of waning Kason, 878 B. 
E. This is a very definite statement and yet ‘‘M.O.,'’ ante- 
dates the event by a year. According to the same 
authority, he ascended the throne in 892 B. E. But “ M. 
O.” makes it 894. It is true that it is but a matter of a few 
years only. But, at the same time, it is enough to show 
that the two versions cannot be both true while they may 
be both false. I wish my friend to reconcile the differences 
in his own camp first, before he attacks a new view. 

Yours etc., 

S. Z. A. 


To THE Editor, “Rangoon Gazette.’’ 

Sir, — I am obliged to my friend “ S. Z, A,” for giving me 
an opportunity of still further strengthening my position. 
He has not adduced any new evidence, and does not seem 
to have had an opportunity of looking up the “Mindaya 
Shwe Hti Egyin.” 

The passage therein, verse 24, is ; — 
cp» CDggoaDggnji8ooco^goq^HO33q^8gD^iiooo^0^gg0q« aqoSooo 
This may be taken to mean 877 or 878 according as 
the Thingyan fell before or after the 1st waning of Kason. 
The date of Tabinshwehti’s accession may be placed bet- 
ween 892 and 894 ; a discrepancy of a year or two cannot 
make any difference to my suggestion that Mingyi Nyo was 
dead long before 903. The “ Mindaya Shwe Hti Egyin 
Thit,” also a contemporary work a little later than the for- 
mer, verse 32, gives the date of Mingyi Nyo’s accession as 
847, which is also the Hman Nan date. We must remember 
that there was a flourishing literature in the ninth and tenth 
centuries of the Burmese era ; there are at least four e-gyin 
of the period, Thakin Twe, 838, Mindaya Medaw, 912, 
Minye Kyawzwa, 931, and Minye Naya, 967, Is it proba- 
ble, then, that our historians are so hopelessly out in their 
reckoning as the Shwe Hintha legend makes out ? 

But there is more than this. We have the positive evi- 
dence of outside (European) writers in support of the Hman 
Nan chronology of this period. This is what I meant when 
I said that Tabinshwehti’s “ subsequent history and the date, 
of his death are recent enough to admit of the best proof.” 
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Let us first ascertain the equivalent Christian dates. " S. 
-Z. A./’ on the authority of the Shwe Hintha legend, places 
the foundation of Ketumadi by Mingyi Nyo in 903 = 1541. 
My position is that Mingyi Nyo died 8 or 9 years before 
that. Tabinshwehti, his son, succeeded him (take the Hman 
Nan date) in 892 = 1430, and died in 912 = 1550. Before his 
death he took to drink in company with a Portugese, Soarez. 
He was succeeded in the following year by Bayin Naung, 
or Branginoco, (contemporary of Akbar o3jgoaSQ5:)» who 
died in 943 = 1581. The last King at Hanthawaddy of this 
short but glorious dynasty was Ngasu-dayaka, who was 
deposed in 961 = 1599. Soon after, Nga Zinga (Nicote) set 
himself up at Syriam. This is the despised Hman Nan 
chronology, but European records confirm it most satis- 
factorily. Tabinshwehti’s first campaign against Pegu was 
in 1534-5 ; his age then is given by the Portugese as about 
20 (which would place the Burmese date of his birth in 
about 877). The third and final campaign was in 1539, and 
in 1540 (a year before the marvellous Shwe Hintha myth), 
Pegu, in spite of Portugese aid, fell. Souza (vol. ii) gives an 
account of Tabinshwehti’s death and of Bayin Naung’ s 
reign. The latter succeeded in 1551, after re- taking Pegu 
from the Talaings, and died in November, 1581. Caesar 
Eredericke visited Pegu in 1567-9 ; and during the reign of 
Bayin Naung’s successor there were several visitors includ- 
ing Gasparo BallDi and Ralph Fitch, the first Englishman in 
Burma. Earlier comers were Nicolo di Conti, at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century; Athanasius Nikitin in 1468-74; 
Hieronimo di Santo Stefano, 1496 ; Lewes Vertomannus, 
1503-4. Surely these, and the gallant Portugese who fought 
against and under Tabinshwehti and Bayin Naung, are 
entitled to much greater credence than the Shwe Hintha, 
written by an unknown author at an unknown date. 

Yours etc., 

M. O. 


To THE Editor, “Rangoon Gazette.” 

Sir, — I have seen the original manuscript of the Shwe- 
hintha legend. The document is very clear and speaks for 
itself. On the face of it, it seems to bear the stamp of truth. 
Names and dates are very definite. The religious era given 
in the legend makes it impossible for the dates to be mis- 
taken. The interval of nineteen years allowed between the 
two dates of founding Dwarawaddy and Ketumadi is also 
admitted in current history. The erosion of the river was 
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a very sensible reason for the King’s desire to remove his 
capital from Dwarawaddy which was on the river bank. 
The legend refers to twenty gates and twenty theins which 
are described in detail in the Toungoo Thamaing. The 
omission of this legend in that Thamaing is strange. But it 
it is not altogether inexplicable. Either the compiler of the 
Thamaing did not see the legend or he had deliberately 
discarded it as untrue, because the dates as given therein 
conflicted with those accepted in current history. But now 
that the legend is confirmed by the discovery of inscriptions^ 
its accuracy can be no longer doubted. I have read the 
disputed reading over and over again. Those who dispute 
it find it difficult to turn ‘ze’ (©») into ‘thi’ (o8) and 
consequently they are inclined to read ‘raja’ (“cpoo) out of 
‘Zeya’ The reading ‘ Mingy i Raja Thihathu’ is 

most unlikely, as the name was Minyethihathu. Besides, it 
necessitates a forced reading of ‘thura tha’ ^is 

‘thihathu’ ^cSoooj). In doing so, the syllable ‘Tha’ (co^ 
is dismembered from the next word ‘ thami ’ (t»8 s). So, 
the forced reading is clearly untenable. I think, therefore^ 
it is conclusively proved by the inscriptions coupled with 
the legend that Ketumadi was founded in 903 B. E. And 
if Tabinshweti were born six years after that event, his 
birth-date could not have been earlier than 909. But this 
impossible date would conflict with later history, for he 
invaded Siam in 910 B. E. (1548 A. D.) Siamese history 
makes it 1543 A. D. (See Bowring’s Siam, VoL I, p. 46). 
Though these two dates cannot be both true, neither of 
these two independently recorded dates would be very 
much further from the truth. We may therefore accept the 
Burmese date of invasion as approximately correct. It is 
probable that his father died shortly after the founding of 
Ketumadi in 903 B. E. (1541 A. D.) All that seems neces- 
sary is to correct native chronology, not subsequent but 
prior to that year. But Burmans who move along old 
grooves of thought would do nothing of the sort. They 
would lightly reject all evidence of archaeology, should it 
clash with history. They must adhere to their ‘ yannhein- 
khu,’ a mnemonic word for 872 as the year in which Ketu- 
madi was founded. They must necessarily give another 
lease of 20 years’ reign (872-892) to King Mingyi Nyo in his 
new capital. Further, they would let the story of Wanwe- 
gon thugyi’s daughter pass for history. The Lotus Lake 
which was included within the limits of the new city was 
more likely to overflow before the new city was built with 
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the present massive walls which have acted as effective 
bunds. Burmese authorities here say that the village of 
Wanwegon referred to in the story is situated in Lewe 
township of Pyinraana subdivision. If so, it is incredible 
that a comparatively small lake should have affected such a 
distant place, so that it is most unlikely that the King could 
have met that village thagyi’s fortunate daughter somewhere 
near the lake which overflowed. There is a village now 
known as Penwegon some six miles from Toungoo and it is 
probable that the King visited it from his old capital 
Dwarawaddy which was but a couple of miles from the 
lake itself. Lastly, even poets must needs be cited as an 
infallible authority for history. But after all, the Tabin* 
shweti Egyin is not a very serious document. The fact 
that it purported to have been a contemporaneous document 
does not lend much authority. The poem is attributed to 
one Hlawga Thondaung Hmu. In 1900 the Hanthawaddy 
Press published another poem entitled the New Tabinshweti 
Egyin. Some ascribe this to one Taung Thin Hmu. It is 
written in the same style as though it was composed during 
the very lifetime of our national hero. The anonymous 
author of this later work copies the date of the hero’s birth, 
rightly or wrongly, from the earlier work. We have there- 
fore no definite proofs as to the actual dates of these works, 
except the style of poem which is far from being conclusive. 
If the older poem as we have it quoted in the Toungoo 
Thamaing were really contemporaneous with the lifetime 
of its hero, it is not improbable that an error has crept into 
it. If the hero ascended the throne in 903 B. E., on his 
father’s death in that year as already remarked above, when 
he had just completed his age of 15, he must have been 
born in 888 B. E. And the poem in question would read 
aright if 05 go oogg be substituted for ^88' 

birth of the first invader of Siam was anterior to the found- 
ing of Ketumadi. It is, however, impossible to convince 
and convert Burmese folks until and unless their error is 
exposed by reductio ad absurdum. 

Your etc. 

M. K. 


To THE Editor, “Rangoon Gazette.” 

Sir, — It seems that “ old grooves of thought” are some- 
times the best, and I am tempted to inflict myself once more 
on your patience and that of your readers by “ M. K’s” re- 
markable ingenuity in suggesting 903 (1541) as the date of 
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Mingyi Nyo’s death and Tabmshwehti's accession. Quite 
apart from the tbe evidence of contemporary Portuguese 
writers that Pegu fell to Tabinshwehti in 1540 after nearly 
six years’ fighting, there is a piece of archaeological evidence 
which will doubtless commend itself to “ M.K.” I refer 
to page 94 of the “Inscriptions of Pagan, Piny a and Ava,” 
translated by U Tun Nyein. Inscription No- 26 found with- 
in the front porch of the Shwekugyi pagoda is a confirma- 
tion by Hanthawaddy Sinbyushin (Bay in Naung) of the 
dedication of offerings to monasteries. It reads : “In the 
year 913 Sakkaraj, which corresponds with the year of the 
Religion 2095, soon after his accession to the throne, the 
King issued the royal order etc.” This year, 1551, corrobo- 
rates both the old Hman Nan and the Portuguese- If 
Tabinshwehti came to the throne in 903 at the age of 15, as 
“M. K.” puts it, he must have reigned only 10 years and 
died at the age of 25, which, as Euclid has it, is absurd in 
the light of proved facts. 

Yours etc., 

M. O. 


To THE Editor, “ Rangoon Gazette.” 

Sir, — I had fondly hoped that the war axe had been 
buried beneath the Shwehintha Pagoda mound with an 
historical legend at its back. I regret very much that once 
more it has been dug up by my doughty adversary. I have, 
however, escaped unhurt, for his blows have for the most part 
cut the air. My conclusion from the evidence of archaeology 
was simply that history needs revision in the light of the 
inscriptions, and I desired to enforce that necessity by 
reductio ad ahsnrdum. But I frankly admit that my langu- 
age had not been happy. What I meant to say was that 
Tabinshweti’s accession would take place in 1562 A. D., an 
impossible date, (instead of in 1540 which is nearer the truth 
than 1530), if the story of Wanwegon thugyi’s daughter, the 
Tabinshweti Egyin, the Toungoo Thamaing and current 
history were made to turn on the date of founding Ketumadi 
as corrected by the inscriptions, coupled with the legend. I 
need not labour on the subject on which I have been so 
much anticipated by “ M. K.” 

“M. O.” seems to have made a very serious error as re- 
gards the date of the ‘Mindaya Shweti Egyin Thit/ This 
poem is not among the 12 old Egyins supposed to have been 
written between 700 and 1,000, B. E., nor even among the 
34 works given after them in the Pitakat Thonbon Sadan, 
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Therefore the work in question appears to have beert 
composed not less than a century, if not more, after the 
hero’s death. “ ML. O.” cited no authority for considering 
it to be a “contemporary work, a little later than the 
former.” Since he relies so much on this poem from which 
he quotes with apparent satisfaction, I may be permitted to 
show how carelessly native chronology is generally dealt 
with under the guise of apparent accuracy. The poem not 
only gives a very definite date and hour (viz., 6 p.m., on Wed- 
nesday, the 1st of waning Kason, 878 B. E.), but also descri- 
bes in very minute details the state of the sky at that 
auspicious hour, when a “thick shower of hail, about the 
size of a moderate-sized pumelo ” fell amidst thunder and 
lightning. A well-known Saya here had hitherto adopted 
877 as given on p. 45 of the Toungoo Thamaing. The other 
day I drew his attention to the phrase }8ooco^8cq^ (‘ year 
having expired ’) after the words which stand for ' 877 ’ in 
the poem quoted on the very next page. Only then he 
thought that 878 as given in history might be correct. He 
has since looked up the Yazawin and found out his mistake. 
But what are this Saya’s astronomical qualifications to auth- 
oritatively declare now that the Thingyan and the New Year 
fell before the 1st decrease of Kason ? He holds a testi- 
monial from a high official who desired me to interest 
myself in the Burmese calendar and recommended the Saya 
as one of the most reliable Burmese astronomers. Now if it 
did not occur to this astronomer that the 1st of waning 
Kason, 877, might have been any day but Wednesday (i. e., 
that the same date in two successive years would not fall 
on the same day), I doubt if “M. O.” has taken the trouble 
of verifying whether the astronomical data given in the 
poem was for 877 or 878, or for 888 as proposed with very 
cogent reasons by “ M. K.” 

An authoritative manuscript of the history of Toungoo 
on which our local opponent here, relies clearly says that 
the life of Ketumadi was 37 years in the year of the acces- 
sion of Thihathu, alias Min Gaung, in 914 B. E. This fixes 
the date of its founding in 877, a year before the accepted 
date of the birth of the national hero, but not in the usual 
872. On the face of such contradictions in native chrono- 
logy, I adhere to my conclusion from the inscriptions, 
coupled with the legend that Ketumadi was founded in 903 
and that Mingyi Nyo had not died before that year. 

S. Z. A. 

— The last two letters appeared on the same date, as also did 
the fourth and fifth.] 
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“ M. O.’s ” notes on ‘ Garu ^ and ‘ Lahu,' which appeared 
in the second number of this Journal, initiated an interesting 
discussion in this hitherto neglected field. His explanations 
are, however, inaccurate and misleading. It is my mis- 
fortune to be opposed to him in almost every particular and 
I regret that my criticisms will, for the most part, be de- 
structive. 

I. It is not true that Burmese prosody follows closely 
the Vuttodaya of Pali. Burmese poetry was composed long 
before the introduction of Pali into Burma. Our ancient 
bards of the lyric period drew inspiration direct from their 
own Muses but borrowed from India “ganas” or metres 
which “ M. O.” had spoken of as “ feet.’' He would have 
been more correct if he had said that the various feet 
(padas) in Pali poetry are distinguished by the use of metres. 
He is also wrong when he says that this does not seem to ^ 
be the case in Burmese. Metre was the first, though not 
the only, condition demanded by ancient poetry. Our ear- 
liest poets scanned their entire verses, each of which, as 
generally now, consisted of a great many quadrisyllabic 
feet ended by a foot of seven syllables. The number of 
feet in a verse depended upon the length of the subject. 

The following rules of metrification were then adopted: — 

(i) If there was a “kriya” (verb) in a foot, that was 

invariably discarded. 

(ii) But if there was no verb at all, the initial syllable 

was invariably rejected. 

(iii) Of the two verbs in the middle of a foot the latter 

was neglected. 

(iv) And if the last two syllables of a foot consisted of 

verbs, it was also the latter that was rejected. 

(v) In the final foot ( 20 ^) the first and the last two 

syllables were discarded. 

I may observe that these rules were not written in ver- 
nacular, as might have been expected, nor in Pali, but in 
Sanscrit {See pp. 294-296 of the Kabyabandhathara by 
U Tin). 

It is not quite true that “ Burmese writers have apparently 
missed the true nature and value of prosody and have lost 
themselves in mythical and fanciful conceptions.” These 
conceptions were not of Burmese creating. They were 
Indian. (See pp. 293, 294, Ibid, and also the San NUhaya 
by Sadaw U Bok, pp. 74 and 75). 
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The reluctance to “dally” with Kalakanni, the Dark 
Muse, who is supposed to preside over the four undesirable 
metres, is therefore of Indian origin. 

The expression JJcDS*cg£i<;)^q»r^soooo5 suggests that 
later poets were more careful with reference to the first nine 
feet called Gaingdwin. But modern inferior poets seem to 
trouble themselves only about the initial foot. 

Apart from the fact that the four undesirable metres were 
sometimes regarded as “favourable” it is not 

very improbable that our standard authors of the 15th 
century rejected the initial syllable of the initial foot for 
purposes of metre ; for, the rejection of the final syllable 
seems to have begun with Min Yaza of the 18th century 
If they did, the Payamigan beginning with began 

with the bacchius instead of the cretious. I suggest that 
there is a danger of judging ancient works by a compara- 
tively modern standard. 

II. Rhyme is another condition of Burmese poetry. 

, Apart from the peculiar structure of our verses, we have a 
system of six rhymes (oooq^ from Pali, Karanto) quite 
unknown in Pali poetry. In the ancient lyric period when 
yadu’s were “sung,” the triple rhyme was adopted. 

It is a type of composition (Asat = s©^>5} in which the fourth 
syllable of the first foot rhymes with the third syllable of 
the second foot as well as with the first or second syllable 
of the third foot. The same procedure is repeated with the 
fourth syllable of this third foot. This type of Asat is now 
called (1) Thongyetnyi. When all the three rhymes end in 
similar final consonants (Athats==sooDoS), then the Asat is 
known as That-sai-nhet. Thongyetnyi is also either simple 
(^10£*co5) or complex (^qcx>co5). 

At first yadu’s were composed in single, short verses 
known to this date as Ekabaik. Next they began to be 
composed first in two, then in three, verses during the 
mediaeval lyric period when 25 methods of begining and 
ending a yadu verse J 5 <90 came into 

vogue. The yadu in two verses is now called Aphyigan 
(i.e., one left to be completed by a later poet) and that in 
three, Paikson (i e., one complete in itself). The final foot 
now consisted of 7, 9, 11, 15, 19, 25 or 35 syllables. In 
consequence of this tendency from “ singing” to “making”, 
the double rhyme crept into the composition as an exception 
to the rule. The first type of the double rhyme is (2) 
Biluye, in which the fourth syllable of the previous foot 
rhymes with the second of the next. Rahtathara used as 
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many biluyes as possible in a “running” style. Hence 
biluyes in succession are known as Yahtabye or Rahthathara 
style. 

When the fourth syllable of the preceding foot rhymes 
with the first of the succeeding, then the Asat becomes (3) 
Udaiksat. 

Faulty rhymes in final i and p (oS and 5) as well as in 
n and m (f and 5) were then rejected as Sadon (ooo^*) 
But when they began to be recognized by the best poets of 
the modern epic period, three more types of Asat with 
reference to these four finals were added. When the first 
two rhymes of the triple are alike in any one of these finals, 
the Asat is termed (4) Teikchindat. Thus we have the 
following four varieties under this type : — 

(i) t-t-p ; (ii) p*p-t ; (iii) n-n*m ; (iv) m-m-n. 

But when the first two are unlike, the Asat becomes 

(5) Teikchingywet. Under this head also we have four 
classes : — 

(i) t-p-p ; (ii) p-t-t ; (iii) n-m-m ; (iv) m-n»n. 

In each of these four forms the first two rhymes may not 
be followed by the third when Teichingywet is either a 
biluye or udaiksat. 

When the first and the third are alike, the Asat is called 

(6) Cheingwinlya. This also comprises four forms ; — 

(i) t-p-t ; (ii) p-t-p ; (iii) n-m-n ; (iv) m-n-m. 

III. The terms * garu * and ‘ lahu ’ as applied to vowels 
in Pali prosody are synonymous with ‘long’ and ‘short* 
accents. But it is not true that these terms in the sense of 
‘heavy’ and ‘light’ as applied to sounds by Wicltthacara 
in his Wuttodaya-myanma-san-kyan (written during the 
reign of Hanthawaddypa) refers to the sense, meaning or 
significance of a word, as Saya Lun and others would have 
us believe. Used with reference to the four finals -p,-t,"m, 
and -n referred to above, the terms in question had no 
doubt something to do the with the time and the manner in 
which these dentals and labials were given their full 
phonetic values. It was only when orthoepy degenerated, 
that is, when pronunciation no longer followed the spelling, 
spelling-books (That-pons) had to be written. 

Now, correct orthography is the first essential in Burmese 
poetry. And it is necessary to study it from spelling-books 
based on standard authors. But Wicitthacara devoted a 
chapter, by way of broad hints only, on the puzzling ortho- 
graphy of these four finals. 

First of all, he divided them into (1) paramat and (2) 
pyinnyat, for the highest class of students, because most of 
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our philosophical terms appeared to onr author to end in 
finals p and m and ordinary terms, in t and n. 

Next, he distinguished them as (3) garu and (4) lahu, for 
the next lower class of students, since the finals p and m 
were at one time sounded with lips closed, while t and n 
were sounded with lips open as now. 

Finally he classed them under (5) desirable and (6) un- 
desirable, for the lowest class of students. Obviously, 
this distinction has reference to the sense of a word. Ac- 
cording to our author, words with desirable sense gene- 
rally end in t and n and those with the opposite sense, in 
p and m. 

It is curious that these six classes, specifically spoken of 
as athan (o5o5), are generically spoken of as six Athats 
(^SQOOcS). This, the Burmese Sayas say, is by way of an 
upaza, i. e., a figure of speech. It will be noticed that only 
four doubtful Athats are really involved. 

The first attempt at distinctions of these doubtful Athats 
was made by Wicitthacara because, as already observed, 
faulty rhymes had been recognized. It is for others to 
improve upon these rough and ready distinctions. But up 
to date no better system has yet been devised by any of his 
critics, past or present. Those who decry this pioneer have 
been sadly mistaken in regarding his “ hints ” as “ rules ” of 
universal validity. That he was misunderstood may be 
seen from the fact that Shwedaung Yazagyaw in 1751 
criticised him for having dealt with only six out of many 
Athats. And U Tin has of late very unfairly used this 
criticism as applied to the six Asats also. 

As regards these latter, Wicitthacara did not define the 
terras and modern scholars have tried, each in his own way, 
to supply this omission with their own definitions framed 
from examples cited. Unhappily, examples in existing 
editions seem to have got confused by displacement from 
under one head to another. Besides, our author unfortu- 
nately selected the double rhyme, instead of the triple, in 
order to illustrate Teikchingywet. But this was a pure 
accident. 

I trust that this note will help to clear up misconceptions. 

K. M. 


Notes to the above. 

This discussion bids fair to lead to some interesting 
results. For instance, quite a lengthy article might be writ- 
ten on the so-called prosody of the Burmese. For the 
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present, however, I am content to accept the statement of 
several Sayas that San is primarily based on the Vuttodaya, 
the more so because “K. M.” has not revealed any other 
source. The declaration that “ Burmese poetry was composed 
long before the introduction of Pali into Burma” is one which 
requires much explanation. When was Pali introduced into 
Burma ? When was Burmese poetry first composed ? I do 
not think these are questions to which definite answers can 
be given at present. One of the earliest poetical compositions 
extant is that attributed to the minister Ananta-thuriya, 
who was executed by order of the King of Pagan, Narapati- 
sithu, in B. E 536 (A. D. 1174). The piece, consisting of 
four verses, is given in the Hman-Nan-Yazawin, Volume I, 
pages 320 and 321, and fairly bristles with Pali words. 

The dissertation on Rhyme does not seem to arise out of 
my answer to Mr. Stewart’s query. 

The third part of “ K. M.’s” contribution is the one with 
which we are really concerned, i. e., in the explanation of 
the terms o^OD and coo:jo5« The suggestion that Wiseitta- 
Sara’s classification of the a-thats was made with reference 
to three grades of students is one which has been condemned 
over and over again by the foremost writers on Burmese 
style. Wiseittasara himself did not explain his classification, 
and it is difficult to lay down definitely which explanation 
is “true” and which not true. The divisions (1) and (2), 
and (5) and (6), above, clearly refer to the “ sense, meaning 
or significance ” of words, and I am inclined to give the 
worthy author credit for the possession of a logical mind, 
and to accept the divisions (3) and (4) as having the same 
basis. At any rate, I fail to see how the terms garu and 
lahu have any connection with the closing and opening of 
the lips. I have moreover examined scores of words in the 
light of the explanation that c6 in this connection means 
“ sound,” and find that they do not answer the test. 

It may be of interest to readers that a comprehensive 
work on Burmese Orthography is being prepared by a well- 
known Saya, and I have no doubt that the A-that Chank-pa 
will be fully dealt with therein. 

M. O. 


It is a matter for much satisfaction to see the interest in 
literary and historical matters which the Journal has 
awakened among Burmese gentlemen, as evidenced by the 
above discussion brought about by a short query of Mr. J. 
A. Stewart and an answer thereto (1). 


1. See Vol. I, Part II 86 ff. 
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I have myself always thought that the application by 
Burmese authors of Sanskrit-Pali prosody to their poetry is 
absolutely arbitrary if the Vuttodaya, the Vrittaratnakara 
and other similar works with their commentaries are rigor- 
ously adhered to. This system of prosody is as foreign to 
the Burmese as all the other things they have borrowed 
from India (and what they have not borrowed is very little) ; 
but while most of these other things have been so thoroughly 
assimilated that, to the novice, they may be palmed off as 
Burmese, prosody has successfully resisted all efforts to 
assimilate it ; the reason lies in the difference between the 
two languages, Pali and Burmese ; the first is a highly 
developed inflexional language ; the other is still mostly 
isolating, with here and there a suspicion of agglutination. 
In Pali, in Sanskrit (from which Pali prosody has been taken 
bodily over) as well as in Latin, prosody is based on long 
and short syllables arranged in groups called feet, of which 
there are many varieties, and verses are made up of these 
feet ; the beauty of poetry in these languages resides in the 
cadence and music of these intermingled feet of short and 
long syllables ; hence no rhymes are required, and when 
(rarely) they are used, they are considered as an additional, 
but not at all a necessary embellishment. Burmese, on the 
other hand, has no short and long syllables in the proper 
acceptation of these terms ; it has only tones, abrupt, natural 
and heavy which must not be confounded with short and 
long syllables ; hence, the rules of Burmese prosody cannot 
possibly be the same as those of the Pali and Sanskrit, and 
poetry in Burmese must fall back on rhymes ; this is why 
there is no blank verse in Burmese poetry ; but the rules 
concerning rhymes may be quite numerous, and in fact they 
are ,* abolish rhymes, and you abolish Burmese prosody. 

To this radical difference between these two languages, 
Pali and Burmese, which necessitates a radical difference 
also between their respective prosody, must probably be 
attributed the difficulty experienced by Mr. Stewart and 
others in understanding the terms of a prosody alien to the 
genius of the language and which cannot properly be made to 
fit in with its rich but, in character, totally different poetry. 

C. D. 


THE DERIVATION OF PROME.* 

(A note on the ahove>) 

The long discussed, but still uncertain etymology of the 
name of the old city of “ Prome ” which “ has defied 


See Vol. I, part II p. 24. 
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scliolars ”, has again been started ; * it is to be hoped that, 
this time, the results of the enquiries, in Burma and else- 
were, which may follow S. A-’s “ discovery,” will be more 
productive than they have hitherto proved. Meanwhile, 
we have before us a delightful example of popular etymo- 
logy, very much on the lines of Burmese authors, who 
delight in deriving almost all Burmese words from the Pali 
in an extraordinary manner (1) but, of course, quite rightly, 
since it is affirmed that Pali is the root from which all the 
the other languages have sprung, 

S. A. tells us that the word “Prome” is derived from 
“Suppanna” in Suppanna-Nagarachinna, by which latter 
long name the last king of Tharekhettara (Qriksetra), that 
is Prome, is known in Burmese histories. Shortly, the 
derivation comes to this : drop off Nagarachinna, there re- 
mains Supanna, the (supposed) ancient name of Prome, 
which means literally “Good Wisdom ” = Great Wisdom; 
drop now the prefix “ su,” and we have Panfia (wisdom), 
which is the Pali form of the word; restore, then, the 
Sanskrit form, and we shall have Praiina ( = Skt- prajna; in 
Burmese would be §0^); drop the final long “a”, and 
we obtain Prafifta (00); and now, we are nearing the end; 
again elide the short “ a ” in Pranfia, there remains Prafifi, 
written in Burmese 0^, which is the name by which the 
Burmese know Prome (lit Pyee, but generally pronounced 
Pri or Pye). Now, how did the word come to be pronounced 


* See VoL I, Part II, p. 24. 

1. I have met with many such attempts in divers publications. 
The following will give an idea of the arbitrary method generally 
followed. The Burmese word “Kyaung" (s<5’£i,Jiterally, kyean) 
a monastery, is said to be a corruption of the Pali arama; the process 
of corruption, “in the course of centuries”, was as follows : drop the 
initial a (in arama), and rama remains; change tlm initial r (in rama), 
to “y ”, to this y prefix a k (w) and you have kyama (o^jo©); drop the 
final “ a ” in kyama, there remains kyam («^'!>^) } now, change final m 
(5) to the gutteral nasal n (S) to which add the heavy accent, n: (S;); 
this gives kyan: 5 all that remains to be done is to prefix to 

the sound ‘c' (French e), and there comes forth ky can: (com- 

monly written kyaung, pronounced kya-ong). The great majority of 
Burmans are full of admiration for such a derivation, given accordmg 
to the strictest rules of (their) philology. The derivation of In 
('ii)- a man, is more simple, but no less admirable. ^anskrit and 

PaU root lH means to reap" and the verb itself is lunati; hence the 
derivation: yavam lunatiti lu_yo so ! He (so) reaps barley_ (yavam), 
therefore (ti) is he called In ('>ii), a man ; cf. Myanma viggaha 
kyam Hanthawaddy Press, Rangoon. 
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*‘Prome”? S. A. explains this in four lines : “The word 
“Pran” in Burmese admits of two pronunciations — the 
earlier “Prin” as in (Asin), or the latter “ Pri”, as in 

o^ODOtODgS (Si-ga-thi). The Arakanese pronounce the 
word “Pray” but their earlier pronounciation was ap- 
parently “Praing”. An explanation which, though very 
simple on the face of it, is full of pitfalls. What does Mr, 
S. A. understand, in this case, by “ earlier and later pro- 
nunciation” ? This assertion might lure us into a discus- 
sion of Burmese phonetics, too lengthy not to be out of 
place here, but which, on the authority of the old inscrip- 
tions, would show that the reverse is probably the case, and 
the common, colloquial pronunciation (left out by S. A.) 
Pye (^0), substantiated easily by hundreds of similar ex- 
amples, would only strengthen the case. There is no 
evidence whatsoever that the old Burmese ever pronounced 
this word, “Prin”, and the very pronunciation of it given 
in the note under discussion as being the Arakanese one, 
“Pray” (=:Pr^ = <^0 = 0^") simply goes to strengthen still 
more our point. To say that their (the Arakanese’s) 
earlier pronunciation was probably “ Prain ” is a wild 
speculation, brought forward in an endeavour to explain the 
pronunciation “ Prorae ”, and which directly goes against 
all the rules of Arakanese and Burmese phonetics. 

We are gravely told that Pranna, arbitrarily restored from 
the Sanskrit prajna and shortened from the epithet Su-pahha, 
was the (old) name of Prome. This statement is in itself 
so astonishing, that one is inclined to think S. A., in a 
gleeful mood, has sprung a joke upon us. Such, however, 
is not the case, for he gives a reference which, if accepted as 
given, goes strongly in favor of his derivation, but which he 
has misunderstood in the most extraordinary manner. The 
reference is to page 349 of the Samanta-cakkhu-dipani (1); 
he says ; “the Burmese do not separate the words “ Panna, 
and “ Nagara ”, though they readily drop the prefix “ su ” 
and the final word “chinna” as on p. 349” etc. This as- 
sertion is altogether misleading; the combination Pahha- 
nagara is practically found only in this passage and it does 
not refer to a town but to a king ; it appears in the list of the 
kings of Prome, which comes after that of the kings of the 
“ Middle Country ” (Majjhimadesa) in India ; the author of 
the Sa manta- cakkhu has abbreviated, probably for mnemo- 
nic purposes, as is so common in Burmese works, most of 
the names or titles of kings in these lists, and in this place 


1. Correct to p. 350. 
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Panfia-nagara is but the shortened form of Supahha-Nagara- 
chinna ; to give only a few examples of such abbreviations 
in these very lists ; p. 349: Susu = susunaga ; Kalaso=z=Kala- 
soka ; Bindusa = Bindusara ; p, 350: Mundari — Samundari^ 
and so Panfia-nagara = Supanha-Nagarachinna. Moreover, 
the date of accession to the throne (^^*ooo6oDggcp&^ is, in 
each case, given in the right hand margin ; to read a king’s 
name as that of a city and to make that city ascend the 
throne is to stretch a point too far in order to prove one’s 
assertion. 

But this is not the only difficulty in the way of this deriva- 
tion; how to explain the obstinate tenacity of all Burmese 
authors in always writing Supanna instead of 

Supranha (o!J0go = Skt. Suprajfia)? If Pranntl was the 
original form, why was it changed to pahnii and this latter 
form universaly adhered to ? This supposed change re- 
mains the more inexplicable from the fact that, from the 
earliest known times, the Burmese have adopted and have 
retained up to the present, a very large number of words 
clearly taken from the Sanskrit, not from the Pali (1); to give 
only a few sentences in which the “r” (Q) inherent in 
Sanskrit and not in Pali, appears in Burmese. 


Pali 

Sanskrit 

Burmese 

Sakka 

Sakra 

Sakra (^@^0 (2) 

Kamma 

Karman 

Kramma 

Pakati 

Prakrti 

Prakati (0ooc8) (3) and prakate 

Sankanti 

Sahfcranti 

Sankran 

Samudda 

Samudra 

Samuddara 

Citta 

Citra 

Citra (8g) 


Such examples might easily fill several pages ; it is pro- 
bable, therefore that, if the Burmese had originally borrowed 
the word from the Sanskrit prajna, they would have pre- 
served it with the Sanskrit graphy, as they have done the 
other words adopted from the same source, without reduc- 
ing it to its Pali form for the supposed name of the town. 
But, it may be urged, the Burmese name for Prome (0g§) 
contains an “ r ” (0) which points to a Sanskrit origin. 
To this we would object that the letter ii, single (g) or fin, 


1. Cf. Mr. Taw Sein Ko, Indian Antiquary , 1892, pp. 94-95. 

2. Wrongly spelt oSgo: by Burmese authors, probably from a 
desire to differentiate it from cx)go: ==sakkhara, sugar. 

3. Prakate (ga>cop) is another instance of the Burmese tendency to 
pronounce e or e, the final sound i or e e (as in pit, see) of many words. 
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double ( 0 ) never, in Burmese, becomes final n or nn 
(§ or ^ the former of which is regularly pronounced 
“in and the latter i or colloqually, e and e) and that Pali 
(or Sanskrit) words containing these letters are retained 
intact in Burmese, without any change ; Examples — 

Pali Sanskrit Burmese 

Kanna Kanya Karina (^0^) 

Panna Prajria Panna (^0^) 

Punna Punya Punna (90^) 

Sunna Qunya Sunna ( 00 ) 

Such Burmese words, clearly borrowed from Pali or 
Sanskrit, which end in final fin (^) do not, in the languages 
from which they are borrowed, end in n or fin (§■£§); E,. 

Pali Sanskrit Burmese 

ajaniya ajaneya ajanafifi (sooao^gS 

but better : 

Vifinana Vijfiana Vinfiann (^0^^, 

more commonly ^ 0 ^ 
but better 800 ^) 

Vinaya Vinaya Vinann: ( 8 ^g§*) 

Yana Yana Yafifi ( co^ better OD§) 

Uyyana Udyana Uyyann 

Uyyojana Udyojana Uyyojafin (gcoqjoc^^) 

The list of such words could be easily lengthened ; also 
there may perhaps be a few exceptions to the above rule 
which have escaped me; in any case, the Burmese 0^ 
(Pran, pron. Pye) is not one of these exceptions, if there are 
any; why should the Burmese or Arakanese have, in this 
single instance in the whole range of their language, violated 
all the rules of their phonetics in order to pronounce 
“Praing (1)” the supposed Burmanised form0^ (Pri = Pyee = 
Pye) of the word panna (wisdom), is inconceivable. The 
form Pr!= Pran = panna exists neither in Burmese nor 
Arakanese; but if by a somewhat violent effort of imagina- 
tion, it be granted that it did exist, why should it be applied 
only to the name of the city (Prome), and never to the concept 
“ wisdom ” which it is supposed to represent ? 

Burmese chronicles give five ancient names of Prome ; 
Patthana-pati, Puniiavati, Varapati, Vanavasi and lastly 


1. Op. cit. p. 24 in fine. 
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Sarekhettara (1) (Qdksetra); they are completely ignorant of 
Supanila as the name of the city, but know it well as the 
name of its last king. 

The Maharaja vau Taw Kri : (2), to give only one instance, is 
quite clear as to the name being that of the king, “when king 
Atitya died, his younger brother and his son fought for the 
throne, and his brother king Supafina (ocjo0oqS 8) prevailed 
and ascended the throne in the 5th year of the new era (z). 

The fact is that S. A, has not seen that the name Supan- 
hanagarachinna is a nickname, itself made up of two nick- 
names, 1st Supannii and 2nd Nagarachinna, so that both are 
used separately and indifferently in Burmese history. Both 
are rather contemptuous, as most nicknames of kings, in 
Burmese, arc; this is very clear from Maharajavan Taw 
Kri:, pp. 209-10 and Pagan Raja van Thit (end of 1st chapter) ; 
he was called Supanua “ He- of-good- wisdom just because 
he was rather foolish or “silly and Nagarachinna, “He- 
who-lost his-capital ”, because the capital was lost to him in 
a most absurd manner. S. A. misunderstanding this, 
gravely tells us Supanflanagarachinna means: “ one-who- 
has-the-good-Town-of- wisdom-cut-off ”! which shows he 
has not at all understood the Pali expression and derives it 
wrongly, still much less the humour of it. Such nicknames 
are not uncommon in Burma, c/. Naga-Ya-Min 
He- who-had-a-naga (4) ; Naga-Nain-Min “ He- 

who-conquered-the cobra; “ Paun-Shi-Min, (odl5gj^o5:)^ 
“ He-of-the-long-thigh Kyouk-Shi-Min, “ He-of-the-long- 
bust” (5). The above are not so well known as the fol- 
lowing ; Tarup-Pre-Min ^‘He-who-ran-away 

from the Chinese”; Min-Khve;-Khye; (oS8<?g*CS5s), “ He-of 

the-dog’s dung”, and many others that will suggest them- 
selves at once to S. A. 

I think enough has been said in refutation of this popular 
etymology ; and I still adhere to what I said some years ago 


1. Pagan Rajavan Thit (<^o«p(yoSa>$), p, 32 of the paper Ms. in my 

possession; it is No. 918, of the collection of Mss. in the Bernard Free 
Library, Rangoon, end of the 1st chapter, 

2. «t»o«pc*o8cco5[^;, Vol. I, 209; cf. also Pagan Rajavan Thit, end 
of 1st chapter. 

3. i e., the Dodorasa era^ 

4. Naga, in Burmese naga: the cobra. 

5. cf. Shway-Nat-Toung-Phura: — Thamain (e^|cSco?oSoq<p;c»^S;) 
p. 45. 
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that the name is probably Talaiiig(l), and that its true 
signification must be looked for in Talaing documents. But 
the question is perhaps still open^ for Mr. Taw Sein Ko has 
gathered good evidence which would point to an original 
Brahma”, but as pointed out by me(l), the Talaing and 
Burmese forms of the name of this city do not point to 
such an original (2). 

The Burmese and Arakanese form has nothing to do with 
the Talaing one etymologically. I have always suspected 
that the Burmese Pyee ( = Pye = Pre==: =:Pn, which 

means “ city ”) may have been an emphatic appellation 
to designate, ” The City par excellence” than which there 
was none greater then, nor more beautiful, nor richer, in the 
Irrawaddy Delta. But this is only a mere opinion of what 
may have been. 

C. D. 


NOTE ON THE WORD “TALAING.”^ 

The etymology of the word “Talaing” has given rise to 
much controversy (3). The derivation offered by Forch- 
hammer (4), followed later on by J. Gray, is absolutely 
inadmissible, not only because it is fundamentally wrong, 
not to say absurd, but principally because it makes the 
word “ Talaing” originate with Alompra in the 18th century. 
Now, as M. O. rightly points out, the name was known to 
the Burmese before Alompra, and this alone would be 
sufficient to refute Forchhammer’s view ; but this word 
was also known to the Chinese early in the 17th century (5). 
Kou Tsou-Yu, in his Tou die fang yu ki yao, speaks of 
the great Kou-la (6) called also Pai-kou, that is Pegu, to the 
north of which are the people of Tong-wou (Taungu) and 

* See page 73, of this number. 

1 . Notes on the Ancient Geography of Burma, I, pp. 3 — 4 ; cf . 
Hobson-Jobson, p. 732 “The name is Talaing, properly Brun. The 
Burmese call it Pye or (in the Aracanese form in -which the r is pro- 
nounced) Pre and Pre-myo”. 

2. Colonel Gerini, in his “Ptolemy’s Geography of Eastern Asia", 
leaves us perfectly in the dark. 

3. cf. Hobson-Jobson, 889-90. 

4. Notes on the Early History and Geography of British Burma, 
Part ii, pp. 11-12, Government Press, Rangoon, 1884. 

5. See Bulletin de I’Ecole Fran 9 aise d’Extreme-Orient, Vol. IV, 1904, 
292 and note 5. 

6. . On Kou-la cf. also Parker’s Burma, its relations with China, 65 /. 
He writes : Kulah and Kulat. 
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to the south-east the people known as To-Ieng ; these latter, 
we are told, are a division of the Kou-las (that is Peguan 5 = 
Talaings), and in 1610 A. D. they sided with the Siamese in 
an attack on the Burmese. It remains to see whether 
To-leng was the indigenous tribal name, pronounced by the 
Burmese Talaing, or whether it was a Chinese pronuciation 
of “Talaing” itself ; I incline to the latter assumption, and 
in this case the word Talaing was known to the Burmese at 
least before the beginning of the 17th century. The derivation 
of Phayre(l), which makes it come from Telinga=: Kalin ga, 
is no doubt the right one. 

C. D. 


THE BODHISATTVA MAITREYA IN BURMA. 

M. O., in his interesting and useful contribution, “The 
Chronology of Burma,” writes: (2) “In 81 A. D., Supanha, 
last King of Prome, ascended. Invaded Arakan and tried 
to take away the Mahamuni image, but failed. .... The 
IS man Nan says the image was in the Kanyan country.” 
The statement of the Hman Nan Rajavan that the statue 
was the Mahamuni (3) is interesting in so far as other chroni- 
cles say it was probably the image of the Bodhisaltva 
Maitreya, the next Buddha to come ; for instance, Maha- 
rajavan Taw KrJ:, VoL I, 209 (4), says that the image, all in 
gold and of immense size, resembled that of Maitreya ; the 
Pagan Rajavaii Thit (5), near the end of the 1st chapter, says 
the same (6). The image was not brought to Prome, because, 
it is said, Supanfia’s ministers destroyed it. The cult of the 
Bodhisattva Maitreya is practically unknown in Burma, 
which make the assertion of these two chronicles doubly 
interesting, for it probably rests on an old tradition. 
Although Maitreya is known to the two schools of Buddhism, 
Southern and Northern, it is only in the latter that his cult 
was greatly developed and his representation therefore 
rather frequent ; he is frequently represented standing on 
one side of the Buddha, while the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara 
is on the other. The mention of an image of his in the 

1. History of Pegu in J. R. A. Society of Bengal, VoL XLII, Part I. 

2. See in this number “Chronology of Burma,” p. 14, § 2, 

3. For its wonderful history see Mahamyatmuni Thaxnaing 

4 . He is called here Arimiteyya. 

5. No. 918, of the Mss. in the Bernard Free Library^ 

6. The name here is spelt Arimatan: (pron-Ayimati). 
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Kanyan country would go to prove that the Buddhism of 
Lower Burma was not the Southern form, but some variety 
of the Northern School. The assertion of these Burmese 
histories seems to be substantiated by a discovery made at 
Prome of a stone sculpture (1) representing the Buddha 
flanked by two pei'sonages, which Mr. Sten Konow has little 
hesitation in identifying with the Bodhisattvas Avalokitesvara 
and Maitreya ; thus shewing that the Bodhisattva cult, which 
is peculiar to Northern Buddhism, once existed in Prome 
and the surrounding country. 

C. D. 


NOTE ON “ HYPNOTISM IN BURMA/^ ^ 

This very interesting paper of Mr. Shwe Zan Aung may 
be read with advantage in conjunction with that of Mr. Taw 
Seiii Ko, which appeared in the Gazetteer of Upper Burma 
and the Shan States, Part I, Vol. II, 73 ff., for they, to some 
extent, complete each other. 

A fact, important for the history of early Buddhism in 
Burma, seems to have been overlooked by both writers. 
Mr. Shwe Zan Aung writes (2), “ Certain mantras (or gathas) 
play a very important part. These are formulas written, 
half in Pali, half in Burmese, and headed by the magic word 

Om '' (Lord) (3) ; for, without it, a gatha is ineffective.” 
And Mr. Taw Sein Ko (4), “ Incantations play an important 
part in Burmese necromancy. They are composed in Sans- 
krit, Pali, Burmese, Talaing, and Shan, and sometimes in 
an unintelligible jargon consisting of a mixture (5) of two or 

more of these languages. The mystic Sanskrit symbol Om 
is invariably placed at the begining of each incantation.” 

Now, these incantations or formulas or gathas, thousands 
of which have been preserved in what the Burmese call 
lokt kyam (6), that is, treatises containing worldly lore, as 


1. Report of the Superintendent, Archaeological Snrvey, Burma, 

1909, p. 10, § 33. — cf. also A. Foucher's Iconographie Buddhique de 
rinde, Vol. I, pp. 42, nl ; 67, n6, 102, 111, 175 ; and Vol. IL pp. 16-18, 
48-49. ^ 

* See pp. 44-56 of this number, 

2. Op. czV. 56. 

3. “ Lord" as the translation of Om is wide off the mark ; it would 
be, I think, better translated by Ainsi soit-il ! So be it ! 

4. Op. c.it, 73. 

5. This is most often the case. 

6. r=Lokiya gantha. 
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opposed to religious works, are absolutely tantraic in 
character and purpose, and are again another proof, if any 
were still needed, that there was once in Burma a variety 
of Northern Buddhism and tantraism which have now 
disappeared, but whose influence is still strongly felt. 
These loki kyams seem to have been strangely neglected and 
ignored by writers on the history of Burma and Burmese 
Buddhism, although a patient searcher would glean in them 
a rich harvest of data in a wide range of interesting subjects. 
The study of these vforks (1), still very widely read by the 
people, in the light of Indian Tantraism and the Atharvaveda, 
is greatly desirable. 

C. D. 


OUR MUSEUM. 

One of the objects of the Burma Research Society is, little 
by little, to create a small but useful archaeological and 
ethnographic museum. Such an object can now be obtained 
only through the generosity of members and other persons 
in whose possession are objects of antiquarian or ethno- 
graphical interest, part or the whole of which, they might 
be ready to make over to this society ; the value of such 
gifts will be readily understood, when it is borne in mind 
that their accumulation in one place, with expert classifica- 
tion and labelling, and their accessibility to the many, will 
be a great help, and it is to be hoped in some cases an 
incentive, to serious ethnographic and antiquarian research. 
By the time the Burma Research Society’s museum is large 
enough to be of any real utility, the Phayre Museum, which 
has suddenly disappeared from our midst, and whose very 
location practically nobody seems to be aware of, will 
probably have popped up from its hiding place and been 
located in some appropriate building ; but this will not 
detract from our little museum’s utility, for both will pro- 
bably complete each other. 

Meanwhile, we have now a really good small beginning, 
having received from two persons 38 objects, the list of 
which is given below. A fuller description, with photo- 
graphs, will form the subject of a paper in a future issue of 
this journal. 


1. Their number is limited, but each work is as a rule voluminous ; 
new editions of them arc issued yearly by native presses. 
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Mrs. Snadden, of Pegu, has sent through the Commissioner 
of Pegu, 22 objects of no little interest ; as follows : — 


Serial 

No. 

Articles. 

No. of 
Articles. 

1 

Ornamental tobacco pipes . . 

5 

2 

Pieces of broken Jars 

5 

3 

Rod . . 

1 

4 

Mortar 

1 

5 

Small Jars 

3 

6 

Weights of different values . . 

6 

7 

A hollow coin 

1 



22 


All these were found by Mrs. Snadden in her garden at 
Pegu. 


2 


From the Right Reverend Bishop Alexander Cardot have 
been received 16 of archaeological interest : — 

1 — A statuette of Chinese workmanship, of clay and 
hollow, 9 ". It is a Bodhisattva, flanked by two smaller 
figures, man and woman in Chinese dress. 

2 — A metal Bodhisattva, 11" ; on a lotus seat, in the 
dhyana-mudra or attitude of meditation, with a bowl (patra) 
resting on his open left hand. 

3 — Another metal Bodhisattva, 10", seated, in the vitarka- 
mudrii, or attitude of argumentation ; flanked by two small 
personages sealed with hands raised up in adoration. 

4 — A group, of metal, on a circular pedestal 4|" in dia- 
meter ; the Buddha is seated near the edge in the act of 
taking the earth to witness (bhumispar 9 a-mridra) ; a branch 
of a tree is seen behind above his head ; he is flanked by 
two deer ; a small figure is kneeling in front of the Buddha 
with clasped hands in the attitude of listening ; four similar 
figures are missing, but there are the holes in which they 
were fitted. It is the Buddha in the Deer Park (Migadaya) 
near Benares “establishing the dominion of the Law” 
(Dhammacakkappavattana), that is preaching his first dis- 
course to his first five monkish disciples. 

5 — Same subject as No. 4 ; but the Buddha only remains ; 
the holes wherein the deer and the disciples were fitted 
alone remain. 
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6 — A metal image of Mother Earth (Vasundhari) wring- 
ing her hair, 5" ; seated Burmese fashion. Seated figures 
of Vasundhari are scarce in Burma. 

7 — A metal Buddha, 6"', in the bhumispar^a-mudra ; 
sitting under the Mucalinda tree ; he is protected from the 
rain by the Serpent-King Mucalinda, expanding his hood 
over him. In front, a small square tank in which are a 
tortoise and a fish. 

8 — A small metal Buddha, 3", standing upright, the arms 
pressed closely against his sides and thighs ; the figure 
stands at the extreme end of an oblong pedestal, 3-J" long, 
which represents the caiikamana, or covered walk, 

9 — A metal figure, 3 '" ; the body is nude down to the 
waist, and from the waist clad in a flowing garment covering 
the feet ; left forearm is broken off ; the right hand holds 
what appears to be a sword with the end broken off, behind 
the head and horizontally to the shoulders, as in the act of 
striking or decapitating ; the headgear is a kind of high 
bonnet such as were worn by Burmese high dignitaries. 

10 — A figure, seated in the bhumispar^a-mudra ; in front 
of the seat are three elephant heads ; at the back, on each 
side of the figure, two makaras (sea monsters) and between 
them a yakkha ; the cast of countenance is unmistakeably 
Indian ; the elaborate headdress points to the figure being 
the Bodhisattva. 

11 — A white marble Burmese lady, 12'' ; standing erect, 
with both hands brought together on the top of her chignon, 
in the act of adoration. 

12 — A small clay tablet, 4"X2", the Buddha, in the atti- 
tude of meditation, is on a seat supported by three elephants, 

13 — A clay tablet, 5"X3", with a figure sitting with both 
legs hanging down, European fashion ; the left hand is rest- 
ing on the lap and the right brought up to the level of the 
shoulder ; on each side, a standing figure, and on each of 
these again a smaller figure, seated, Indian-wise. The 
whole is very much eroded and defaced, as if under the 
action of dripping water. 

14 — A clay tablet, 4i"X2|", with a small figure seated on 
a throne in perfect European fashion ; the hands are held 
before the chest in the attitude of teaching (Cakra-mudra) ; 
on each side three stupas ; below the throne, on each side 
of the feet, three lines of inscription in very small and faint 
letters. Right under the feet is what appears to be the 
wheel (Cakra). 

15 — A fragment of a votive brick, broken diagonally, 
5"X4J"the brick has a recess or niche J inch deep, in which 
is represented seated on a throne in the bhrimispar 9 a-mudra, 


9 
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the last Buddha, Sakyamuni, with, around him, the Buddhas 
that preceded him, of whom 15 are visible ; there are letters 
between the heads of the smaller Buddhas, and a line of 
inscription at the bottom. On the reverse another inscrip* 
tion in archaic characters, in Pali, about half of which is 
missing. 

16 — square panel of clay, 1'3"X1'2"X2" ; representing 
the principal scene of the Cullasetthi-jataka (1) ; half the head 
of Cullasetthi is broken off, and that of the poor man who 
became so rich entirely missing. On the top is the inscrip- 
tion : “ Culasetthi-jataka.” 

As has been already said, these objects may form the 
subject of a paper in a subsequent number of the journal. 
Unfortunately, much of the interest of the objects in the 
second list is lost owing to Bishop Bigandet not having left 
any note as to the places in which they were found. 

C. D. 


Remarks made by Dr, J. Ph. Vogel, Offg. Director- 
General of Archaeology, in the Visitors' Book of 
the Shwe-Kugale Pagoda, Pegu, on the 6th Feb- 
ruary, 1912. 

I am delighted to note how much money is being spent 
by pious Buddhists on the upkeep and restoration of their 
religious buildings. I may, perhaps, express the hope that, 
in works of this kind, the old examples should be followed 
and that they should be made to benefit the indigenous 
architectural and decorative arts. These arts, especially 
that of wood-carving, have produced so much that is beauti- 
ful that it would be a thousand pities to abandon them and 
to follow European or semi-European examples. Art and 
religion are very closely connected. The one serves to give 
the other, as it were, a visible shape which makes it possible 
for the faithful to worship the invisible in the visible. Reli- 
gion is still a great living force in Burma and I sincerely 
hope that it will remain so. It is only a living religion 
which can execute and maintain a great living art.* 

1. For the story see The Jaiakas. Fausbhll Vol 1, 120 ff ,* and its 
translation in Rhys Davids* Baddhisi Birth Stories, 168 ff ; also the 
Cambridge translation, Vol. 1, by R. Chalmers, p. 19 ff. 

* Communicated by Mr. Taw Sein Ko, Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey, Burma. 
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“A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF SHAN.’* 

Some time ago there came to my table a copy of a book 
with the above title, prepared by Major F- Bigg-Wither. I 
was glad to see it, for I had long known that such a book 
as this appeared to be was needed. Turning to the Preface, 
I learned that the book was designed for beginners as “a 
basis on which to start ” and as an aid “ in reading up for 
examinations.” The purpose was to produce a compen- 
dium of Shan as she is spoke.” In other words, the author 
aimed to give real help from the first easy lessons in Shan 
to a reasonable mastery of this difficult language. 

A book of such large pretensions naturally awakened high 
expectations. Whether these were, or were not, met will 
soon appear. Turning over a page, I found that the vowel 
sounds had not been given with sufficient care in every case. 
The difference between the open and the closed tones should 
have been clearly distinguished, and the last vowel should 
not have been misrepresented “ as ug in dug” It is a pure 
vowel sound and is misrepresented by any consonant what- 
ever. This however is a slight defect that could be easily 
corrected in a new edition. 

The following fifteen pages are covered with grammatical 
rules, largely re-written from Dr. Cushing^s Shan Grammar. 
That cut and dried grammatical rules, set off by themselves, 
are of any great value in a work of this kind is more than 
doubtful. No one but an idiot would sit down and commit 
them to memory like a parrot, and no one, not already 
acquainted with Shan usage, could apply them without aid. 
In a book of this kind, the grammatical structure, the idioms, 
the helps over hard places, should be given in connection 
with the sentences, whenever and wherever needed. To 
learn the grammar of a language first and then build up a 
knowledge of the language on that basis was once considered 
a good teaching method ; but that day has gone by. No 
one can learn a new language so quickly as a little child, 
and the nearer adults approach the child’s method the 
quicker will they learn. Cut and dried grammatical rules 
may be formulated later, if any one has use for them. I 
may therefore say again that such rules, set off by them- 
selves, are of little value in a book like this. If we must 
have them, they should at least be accurate. 

These are not in every instance. 

Take, for a sample, what is said on ** Syntax,” page 17. 
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“The construction of sentences and the arrangement of 
the words therein differs markedly from English usage, in 
that Shan sentences, like Burmese, are much longer than in 
English ; and not only is there in Shan this absence of short 
sentences but the use of the word and so much used in 
English to connect sentences rarely obtains in Shan.” 

This is not an accurate statement of the facts. If Shan 
sentences are longer than in English (which is doubtful) it 
is because they make large use of compound sentences and 
connect them by this very word and. One does not need to 
go far afield to show this. To do so it is necessary only to 
turn to the author’s own translation of his first petition, 
page 102, and count the ands in the English and in the 
translation which he gives. 

The next remark on syntax is peculiar: “Shan differs 
from Burmese in that the verb is not commonly put at the 
end of the sentence but comes in ils natural place ” Ac- 
cording to this the position of the verb in Burmese is un- 
natural, even to a Burman. The author is quite correct in 
saying that the verb does not come at the end of the 
sentence, but precedes its object usually, though not always. 

What is said of the Shan literature is in the main correct, 
but it is an exaggerated statement There is little modern 
literature, and it is not quite true that the old literature “is 
crammed with meaningless words.” The words have mean- 
ing, except to men who do not understand them. 

. In his last statement on syntax, the author repeats the 
old blunder “ that practically every letter in the Shan alpha- 
bet is but a slightly modified form of the Burmese character.” 
They are not Burman characters modified, and never were ; 
they are Shan characters modified by Burman influence in 
the regions next to Burma— this is quite a different state- 
ment, and the proof of it is conclusive. 

Here we have four statements on syntax, and not one of 
them is strictly accurate. This gives me the suspicion that 
the author is not speaking from full and accurate knowledge. 
Can it be possible that he is like “Globe-trotters” who 
write of the character and customs of a people through 
whose country they quietly pass, with a kodak ? What I 
have seen thus far has the look of snap-shots taken by 
moon-light. Let us keep up our spirits and see whether 
there is anything better farther on. 

Unfortunately the next section of the book gives us but 
little encouragement. Standing with both feet on those 
grammatical rules, we are invited to strip and plunge into a 
sea of one thousand six hundred and fifty sentences, and 
practically told that we will come upon the other side with 
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a knowledge of Shan between our teeth. We look in vain 
for any application of those rules whatever. We are not 
first taught to swim, stroke by stroke., in shallow water. 
No easy graded lessons are given. The beginner is asked 
to do the work of the High School Grade. He is asked to 
do the impossible. In a book of this kind, this is unpardon- 
able, a sin without forgiveness. This is a defect, but it is 
not the worst. One certainly has a right to expect the sen- 
tences to be accurately translated — and they are not. I have 
opened the book at random and read the translation of the 
sentences on page 25. There are twenty eight sentences on 
this page, of which twenty one are defective — words put in 
that have no business there, words left out that are abso- 
lutely necessary to free the sentence from ambiguity, un- 
idiomatic constructions, and the like — a total of seventy five 
per cent wrong to twenty five per cent right. Having made 
this statement, I ought in all fairness to take the time and 
trouble to prove it. I must therefore run the risk of being 
tiresome and run through these sentences : — 

The first sentence on this page is a question in the English, 
and an affirmation in the Shan, with one superfluous word. 
The second sentence, in English, tells us that somebody 
hawks cloth through a village, and in the Shan says that he 
did the hawking outside the village. The third sentence is 
ambiguous in the English (“ The railway will come through 
the Shan States ”). It seems to mean that the railway will 
come through the Shan States and pass out on the other 
side, but the Shan merely says that the railway train will 
enter the Shan States. *‘Ra-hta hpai” in Shan does not mean 
a railway, but a (railway) train. The fourth sentence will 
do as it stands. The fifth is frightful. The English says, 
‘‘ I was distant a stones-throw from the accused The 
Shan says, “ The accused was far from me a stones-throw.’’ 
That is bad English and it is equally bad in the Shan. It is 
quite possible that the author took that sentence from a 
Shan petition just as it stands ; but that by no means means 
that it is good Shan. The testimony of witnesses, rapidly 
taken down, is often abominable Shan. The first words of 
the sentence should have read : Tang tra-hkam tang kao 
hka kai kan.” — The same fault applies to the next sentence. 
The next sentence, in English, reads, “ This boat won by a 
length.” The Shan says, “This boat passed beyond a boat.” 
This is getting too tiresome. What is said of these few sen- 
tences is true of them all. It is perfectly safe to say that 
not far from one thousand of the more than sixteen hundred 
sentences are defective in one way or another. But the 
author may say that he took many of these sentences, here 
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called defective, from Shan petitions and Shan stories, and 
that therefore they must be right. I am aware that at least 
some of these sentences, which I call wrong, were taken 
from Shan writings. In their own connection, as part of 
the context, they were right ; but that does not make them 
right here. In Shan, as in English, after the thing talked 
about is clearly understood, many words that can be readily 
supplied in thought, are omitted. But when these same 
sentences are taken out of their context and written, as here, 
in unrelated sentences it is necessary to supply the omitted 
words. This in some instances apparently was not done. 
Or the author may say, “I said something to a Shan ; then 
asked him what I said ; and he gave me the answer in 
exactly the words that are given in my book — therefore the 
sentence, or sentences, so given must be right/' On the 
contrary, the answer might be “a short-cut” and entirely 
unfit for a book of this kind. But this is not the only defect. 
These sentences violate practically every rule given in the 
preceding sixteen pages of “Grammar.” This proves what 
I said about the worthlessness of grammatical rules set off 
by themselves ; even the author of the book himself has not 
applied them correctly in many instances. If he could 
and didn't, no criticism can be too severe. If he couldn’t, 
he ought not to have attempted to write “a guide” to the 
blind. 

It is only fair to say that the sentences, in the English, 
were well chosen and well arranged — and this is all that 
can be said. 

Having come forth from that sea of sentences, naked and 
hungry so far as any real knowledge of the Shan language 
is concerned, we are asked to take a plunge into a dense 
wilderness of two and twenty Petitions, with no road de- 
marcated and with no tree blazed. The reader-up for an 
examination must force his way through as best he can — in * 
his nakedness and hunger. 

Here the author has gone far afield for some of his mate- 
rial ; an Aden correspondent is quoted. We are informed 
in the Preface that “ the first 50 petitions are translations of 
petitions in Wedderspoon and Yeo Wun Sin's 3 volumes of 
Burmese Petitions. Fortunately this is a mistake — there are 
only twenty of them. It would have been much better to 
have used pure Shan petitions, containing words in common 
use. 

The work in translation, in so far as these petitions are 
translated at all, is better than in the sentences. It is quite 
possible that the author had a Shan assistant who was 
familiar with Burmese and who translated these petitions 
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directly from the Burmese language ; and that the same man 
was weak in English and made a mess of his translations 
from that language in the sentences. This is only a fancy 
of mine ; the author can tell us whether my conjecture is, or 
is not, true. The most glaring fault in the translation of 
the petitions is the large element of Burmese words and 
idioms. While it is true that the Shans have adopted many 
Burmese legal words and phrases and now use them as 
Shan terms, so much Burmese as is found here is unneces- 
sary and undesirable. To show this it is needful only to 
compare these translations with court petitions written in 
North Hsen-wi, for instance. 

It is unfortunate also that practically all of the 200 un- 
translated petitions were collected in the Southern Shan 
States. A few petitions from that locality is desirable ; but 
the bulk of them should have come from the N. S. S., where 
the Shan is purer. 

But why are these petitions here at all ? They are not 
translated, as Mr. Wedderspoon’s were ; neither are they 
lithographed — which is a far more important matter. They 
should have been lithographed, giving the hand- writing of 
various scribes, of various localities. As it is, hand-written 
petitions that may be had for the asking at political head- 
quarters or of almost any district magistrate would be far 
more valuable. If the author had translated these petitions 
and accompanied his translations with accurate and ade- 
quate explanations of Shan usage, we might forgive him for 
failing to have them lithographed ; but these monotonous 
impressions from cold type are an offence. 

The genei'al plan and the teaching method of Mr. Wedder- 
spoon’s and Prof. Bridges’ Petitions are excellent. That 
there is a demand for a similar work in Shan for students 
of the Shan language, there can be no doubt. We thank 
Major Bigg- Wither for trying to fill the want ; but we must 
confess that he has failed, and failed badly. A truthful 
review of his book could be summed up in six words : 
“ Wrong in method ; bad in execution.” 

The author may think that I have been too drastic in my 
review. If he does, it is up to him to prove that he is right, 
and that I am wrong. I assume that the pages of this Jour- 
nal will be open to him for seif defence. 

After all, in preparing aids to the study of a language, 
such as dictionaries, and the book here under review, the 
chief consideration is not the author’s reputation, but the 
student’s time and money. It is quite possible that a worth- 
less book may be flatteringly reviewed in the local Press 
and mislead men desirous of taking up the study of a certain 
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language. The loss is great, for they learn, not how the 
language is written or spoken, but the author’s mistakes 
which it may take them years to correct. There ought to 
be, if there is not, a competent committee, appointed by 
Government, through whose hands the manuscript of books 
of this nature should pass before they are printed and pub- 
lished for public use. The Government give financial aid 
to aspiring authors getting out books of this nature — and 
this is well ; but they sometimes give aid for the pixblishing 
of worthless books — and that is bad. It would be less 
harmful to spend surplus funds in making a road to the 
moon. 

The author informs us that he hopes to bring out an 
English Shan Dictionary. I hope he is qualified to do it ; 
but he has given no evidence of that in the book here 
reviewed. A dictionary calls for wide knowledge and 
scientific accuracy. A few years ago, a Burman brought 
out an English-Burmese Dictionary that is quite passable — a 
translation of it by some trained Shan might be better than 
nothing, a little better. Something more than that is wanted. 
There can be no possible harm if I say that the best qualified 
man in Burma to bring out an English- Shan Dictionary is 
not a man but a woman, I can give her name with pleasure 
to any one who may want to know. 

W. W. COCHRANE. 


MAHAYANA SUTRALAMKARA. 

The study of Sanskrit Buddhism, that is to say, of Bud- 
dhism preserved in the texts written in the Sanskrit 
language is still under a cloud. The majority of oriental 
scholars are still of opinion that the oldest form of Buddhism 

far as it is now accessible to us is preserved only in the 
books. This is the position formulated by the late Dr. 
Winternilz, In other words, it is possible that the primi- 
tive form of Buddhism may yet have survived the ravages 
of time unknown to us and may one day come to light. 
But so far as our present knowledge extends all the books 
written in Sanskrit arc at the very highest, contemporary 
with the Pali texts. That, however, a very large portion of 
what is preserved in the Pali Pitakas is identical with the 
fragmentary portions only recently discovered is equally 
undoubted. It is so to say a question of time for us to 
prove the complete identity of Sanskrit and Pali texts. The 
recent discoveries at Turfan in Chinese Turkistan show 
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fragments of Sanskrit Nikayas which have been proved 
closely corresponding to the Pali; and it is not too much to 
hope that one day an entire book may be brought to light 
in the Sanskrit language presenting a sister version to Pali. 
Meanwhile it will take some time to remove that certain 
amount of suspicion with which the Sanskrit books are 
looked upon. We cannot therefore welcome too warmly 
any impartial study of a Sanskrit text contributing to a 
wider knowledge of the despised books. 

Professor Sylven Levi of the College of France edited in 
the year 1907 a work of great importance from a manu- 
script procured personally by himself from Nepal and now 
the learned world is presented with a scholarly translation 
of this Mahayana Sutralamkara. It is strictly within the 
bounds of facts that the task could scarcely have been 
undertaken with greater prospect of success by any other 
of our living scholars. For while our professors of Pali as 
a rule rely upon a combined knowledge of Pali and San- 
skrit, some only of the European scholars and a few Indians 
have recently taken to accepting the help afforded by a 
Tibetan version, and fewer still combine a thorough mastery 
of these languages with a working knowledge of those un- 
known languages of Central Asia about the very names of 
which there has been so much divergence of view. Fi*ance 
has from the very fhst avoided attaching exaggerated 
importance to Pali. From the note of warming sounded by 
Foucaux in his translation of the Lalita Vistara the French 
school of Buddhist investigators has refused to be drawn 
too far away by the researches however brilliant of English 
and German scholars. They have neither despised Sanskrit 
nor Tibetan and have ascribed proper importance to Chinese, 
the vast store house of Buddhistic lore translated from the 
Sanskrit, the originals of which have been irrecoverably 
lost as a body, though beautiful fragments of it have been 
recently unearthed. It is evident that only a master of all 
the four extant sources of Buddhism, Pali, Sanskrit, Tibetan 
and Chinese can be adjudged to be in opposition to pronounce 
that final verdict which cannot command confidence when 
delivered by merely Pali or Chinese scholars however high 
their authority in their respective spheres. Professor 
Sylven Levi gives us a Sanskrit Index, a Chinese-Sanskrit 
vocabulary, and a Tibetan- Sanskrit vocabulary, with their 
French equivalents of the words of greatest interest to us 
occuring in the new books. 

The Mahayana Sutralamkara was translated into Chinese 
between 630 and 633 by an Indian called Prabhakara 
Mitra. 
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The text has been edited in the Devanagari character and 
a whole hearted welcome must be accorded to this simple 
and natural method of editing Sanskrit books. There is 
some difference of opinion, and perhaps each opinion can 
be justifiably maintained, as to the superiority of the rival 
claims of the number of scripts in which Pali was and is 
written,* — Singalese, Burmese, Siamese, Kambodian, Nagari, 
— but there is no dispute that for a Sanskrit text the best 
characters are the Nagari alphabet in order to make room for 
the uncouth Roman letters. The valuable series of stories 
depicting Buddhist India as it lived and died, though edited 
by scholars whose names are venerated by all Indians, has 
remained to a great extent a dead letter to the majority of 
oxxv pandits on account of the Latin alphabet in which the 
Divyavadana is transcribed. 

I have preferred to give the text, says the learned editor, 
in the Devanagari character in spite of the practical advan- 
tages of (Roman) transcription from the stand point of the 
westerner, and that is because our editions of the Buddhist 
works may get a chance of reaching a class of readers whom 
perhaps we do not take sufficiently into consideration. In 
Nepal itself and even beyond Nepal in the territory, so diffi- 
cult of access, of the Lamas, we shall thereby be able to 
provide to the pious an aliment which will become an 
inducement to scientific investigation or call back to day- 
light the threatened texts and vivify the progress of know- 
ledge. And very truly the French Savant concludes : 
The study of Indian languages is no empty exercise of 
dilettantism, for at the back of our problems of language 
and philosophy, political history, and religious and social 
science we must look upon the hundreds of millions of 
living creatures who unknown to themselves are governed 
by the principles involved in these problems and whose lot 
is bound with the solution of these questions. 

The text is provided with a kind of running commentary 
in which the metre, various readings, and philological value 
of the important words are discussed with terseness and 
lucidity. These notes must form a valuable asset to the 
future compiler of a dictionary of Sanskrit Buddhism. 
Every word in the text which is met with for the first time 
in Sanskrit has been carefully noted. I have elsewhere 
given an alphabetical list of these highly interesting 
vocables. 

But if there is one point of view more interesting than 
another in the domain of the Buddhistic philology it is the 
parallels, sometimes complete, between a Sanskrit text, and 
what some scholars insist on calling their Pali proto-types. 
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Professor Sylven Levi who has, so to say, the Pali pitakas at 
his fiagers* ends at once points to the phrase, sentence or 
para in a given Sanskrit Tibetan or Chinese work of 
which the Pali duplicate has long since impressed itself on 
his retentive memory. For instance the first pada of a 
Sanskrit Shloka at page 82 has been identified by him with 
a corresponding phrase in the Dhammapada. Here also 
occurs the celebrated Bharahara Sutra regarding the ex- 
istence of Soul the irreconcilable presence of which in the 
texts has often been commented upon. We have long been 
accustomed to meet with Saddhiviharis in Pali : Here for 
the jEirst time in the entire body of Sanskrit literature 
known to us we come across the corresponding Sardham- 
vihari. In Pali the word Sammosa is familiar to us but 
Sammosha occurs for the first time at page 186. 

The translation is preceded by a scholarly introduction 
and is followed by seven indexes. In the Mahayana- 
Sutralamkara there are undeniable traces of an idiom which 
must have been colloquial and of a living speech in that 
species of Sanskrit which is represented by this work of 
Northern Buddhism. These Buddhist books testify to the 
scant courtesy with which the iron rules of Panini were 
regarded by non-Brahmanic writers. We have been so 
much accustomed almost from our early childhood to take 
Panini as the only model of the Sanskrit grammarians that 
any deviation from his stringent algebraical formulae jar 
on our ears. But the Buddhist Sanskrit books are an 
evidence that there were grammarians other than Panini 
who were followed, and followed by a large number of 
readers, who did not identify literary elegance with Paniiii’s 
aphorisms. It was not before 2 or 3 centuries subsequent to 
Asanga that the Sanskrit grammar of the Buddhist philo- 
logist Candragomi began to betray traces of the capitulation 
of Buddhism to the rigorous exactitude of the Brahmanic 
style. 

It is the Samyukta Agama in Sanskrit, corresponding to 
the Pali Samyutta Nikaya, which seems to have furnished 
the author of the Mahayana Sutralamkara with the largest 
number of texts on which to base the exposition of his faith. 
The next ancient collection in his estimation was, to judge 
from our book, the Sanskrit ekottara, the replica of the 
southern Anguttara. Three of the Sutras adduced in our 
book have their perfect parallels in the Pali. 

The influences to which the doctrine expounded by 
Asanga was subjected have been traced by Professer Sylven 
Levi to Zoroastrianism as well as to Manicheism. Perhaps 
in a future edition or in a separate dissertation the learned 
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Professor will enlighten ns in detail on this question affect- 
ing nearly all Asia and some parts of Europe. How much 
of Asanga coincides with the teachings of Descartes to 
whom a passing allusion is made is also worth a wider 
investigation. The notes to the translation are arresting in 
their interest and none too long. The few lines by way of 
notes on the celebrated Anagatabhaya contain the nucleus 
of a fascinating treatise on the beginnings of Buddhism. 
At page 10 we have a clear canonical definition of the vexed 
term Buddha vacana, the W'ord of the Buddha. Perhaps the 
most important note contributing to the solution of the al- 
leged priority of Pali over Sanskrit lies in the valuable dis- 
covery made by Professor Sylven Levi that the word gotra 
in its technical sense has been retained in Pali whereas in 
its original significance it is represented by the proper 
philological equivalent gotta. Our text embodies a treat- 
ment of the problem of the existence of the Buddha after 
his Nirvana. It is delightful to compare the Sanskrit 
passage with its Pali analogue. The original Sanskrit 
representative has been happily unearthed by the Grtinwedel 
Mission in Central Asia, — one additional proof that the Bud- 
dhavacana did exist izi its entirety in the Sanskrit language 
and at a very early period. The whole of the 11th Chapter 
has parallels in Pali books and is worthy of a special separate 
exposition on the lines so liberally indicated by the learned 
translator out of the fullness of his knowledge. One whole 
Shloka at page 141 has been brought back to life again from 
its present mutilated manuscript position with the help of 
the extant faithful Tibetan version, — an evidence of the tho- 
rough trustworthiness and the high importance of Tibetan 
translations. So far from the study of Sanskrit Buddhistic 
work being barren of result, the text and translation of the 
Mahayana Sutralamkara with the valuable running com- 
mentary with which they are elucidated are a brilliant triumph 
of the Sanskrit school in as much as in dozens of places 
they supply a key which alone unlocks the meaning hidden 
in obscure Pali phraseology which generations of Pali com- 
mentators and glossators and exegetes had failed rightly to 
rightly to expound. 

G. K. N. 

SIX BUDDHIST NYAYA TRACTS.* 

Early Buddhism rested on reason. Nothing was taken 
for granted a nd the flaws in the theological syllogisms of 

* Six Buddhist Nyaya Tracts in Sanskrit edited by Mahomahopadliyay a 
Haraprasad Shastri, M, A., Vice President, Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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the Brahmans and Jains *were mercilessly exposed. The 
gods and the goddesses, the titular deities and the heavenly 
powers, dear to the heart of an intelligent but not over- 
scrupulous priesthood, were the peculiar butt for the shafts 
of Buddhist heretics. The most interesting portion indeed 
of the scriptures of the various contending creeds of India 
contemporaneous with the rise and the floruit of Buddhism 
would seem to be the controversies, the intellectual wrestles, 
between their respective protagonists. The value and im- 
portance of the one sntta in the Majjhima Nikaya in which 
the Buddha enters into an argument with and finally con- 
verts a favourite disciple of Nataputta himself was early re- 
cognised by the great Feer. It would be surprising if the 
followers of such a system of philosophy reared mainly on 
pure reason did not have schools of logic of their own. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri has recently edited 
six tracts which are in Sanskrit, the medium of all learning 
and the universal instrument of intellectual warfare in pre- 
Moslem India. One of the tracts undertakes to refute in 
succession the Brahmanical treatises by Kumarila, Trilocana, 
Nyayabhushana, Vacaspati Misra and Dharmottara. In 
another treatise Pandita Asoka combats the theory of the 
eternal relation between the part and the whole. ‘‘ The 
whole,” he argues, ‘*is nothing but a collection of parts and 
has no separate existence whatever ; and if it has no inde- 
pendent existence the eternal relation is only a myth.” 
Another work, the Samanya-dushana-dik-prasarita, opposes 
the Brahmanical Naiyayika principle of Samanya or 
“ generality as a singular and all-prevading eternal categoiy 
of knowledge.” Every one has five fingers and they are 
distinctly perceived. The sixth finger as an unknown 
entity is common to all. “ He who sees a sixth sees a horn 
on his own head.” 

The texts printed in beautiful clear type are introduced by 
an ail too brief preface. Perhaps the learned Shastri will 
give a more elaborate and popular account of his laborious 
yet none the less interesting studies in a future edition. 

G, K. N. 


“ THE STORY OF WUNZIN MIN YAZA.” 

The above is the title of a new book in Burmese written 
by U Maung Maung, lately editor of the Myanma Magazine 
and now Principal of the Buddhist Commercial School, and 
printed at the Tain Lo7i Zamhu Press, 26th Street,' price 
Rs. 1-8. 
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The book is not quite what its title implies, that is, it is not 
exactly, a work of imagination, a novel ; it is rather a bio- 
graphy, a branch of literature almost unknown in Burma, if 
we except, perhaps, the Buddha’s life, and this barely comes 
under the head of biography. For Min Yaza is one of the 
best known, one of the noblest and purest figures in Burmese 
history. What was known of him up to the present was 
rather scanty ; it was known as a certainty that he had been 
the much prized and respected adviser of three Kings of 
Ava; Min Gyizwa Sawke, Trahpya Kyi and Pathama Min 
Khaung ; and all the short notices on his life, the principal 
of which is to be found in the preface to the very popular 
work known as Maniratana Pon Kyam 
begin only at the meeting of Min Gyizwa Sawke and of the 
then poor and unknown hero of the present book at the 
Mithila Lake, which made the fortune of Min Yaza and ad- 
ded to the glory and lustre of three reigns ; before that, 
practically nothing was known of his life, beyond the fact 
that he was the son of a poor, but rather well read man ; 
that he was endowed with uncommon intelligence, common 
sense and learning and that he did much to soften the un- 
ruly, arrogant dispositions of those three sovereigns, of the 
two last of whom he was the tutor. If we are to believe the 
notices referred to above, and there is no reason why we 
should not, he did much for the prosperity of the country, 
and saved several precious lives by soothing the fierce anger 
of his royal masters. His instructions or advices to Min 
Gyizwa Sawke and the two princes who succeeded him 
have been collected, arranged and published in 1781 A. D., 
by a monk known as Candalanka, under the title of Mani- 
ratana Pon Kyam, a little over four centuries after his death. 
All that is known, from his elevation to his death being 
public property and well known, the author of the work be- 
fore us treats only of that part of Min Yaza’s life that was 
less, or rather, not at all known to the great majority of the 
Burmese. It is this fact which makes the book interesting, 
and doubly so, when it is considered that this biography, if 
this work may be so called, is the result of several years of 
patient and careful research, which necessitated visiting many 
towns and villages, and collating with care the different 
traditions still living in the memory of the people in all those 
places. The author, then, had practically no manuscripts 
to rely upon ; all that he tells us of his hero’s earlier life is 
merely a collection, arranged and divided into appropriate 
chapters, of popular traditions. This alone ought to make 
the book valuable, for these traditions are over five hundred 
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years old, and such unwritten history, or may be historical 
fables have, everywhere, a glamour and pathos that appeal 
always to the imagination and to the child that always 
survives in us ; moreover these traditions, whatever their 
source and their ‘ vraisemblance’ or their lack of it, are real 
enough and true to the simple folk who have perpetuated 
and developed them, and to them at least, it is undeniable 
history. In the circumstances under which the book has 
been written, it is naturally very difficult, if not impossible 
to know how much of real history these traditions contain, 
although, probably, they contain a certain amount of it, but 
which cannot be judged by any canons of historical criticism ; 
for all these stories have no doubt increased in details 
through the five centuries of their existence. 

C D. 


“THE RELIGION OF THE IRANIAN PEOPLES/^ 

The little volume bearing the above title consists of the 
translation from the French and German of three works of 
very unequal length, the principal of which, the one which 
has given its name to the whole book, covering 147 pages 
out of a total of 210 ; it is the well-known work of C. P. 
Tide, one of the foremost scholars on the religion of Iran 
and the antiquities ot the Iranian peoples, whose death was 
a great loss to this sphere of comparative religion and philo- 
logy. The translator is Mr. G. K. Nariman, who has added 
to his translations two appendices ; printed at the British 
India Press, and published by the Parsi Publishing Co., 
Bombay. 

The translator, in his preface, tells us that the great ex- 
pounder of the Avesta, J. Darmesteter, “ to whom our com- 
munity is indebted for more than a complete rendering of 
our scriptures in a European language, erred in holding that 
the whole of our Avesta writings are not older than the 
Sasanian period in the form in which they have been trans- 
mitted to us and that they betray foreign influences, Brah- 
manical, Buddhist, Greek and Jewish,” and proceeds in 
quoting the name of some eminent scholars who have refuted 
this view ; but it would appear that, as far at least as the 
age of the Avesta in its present form is concerned, some 
other eminent scholars, founding their faith upon internal 
evidence, are still of the same opinion as J. Darmesteter, as 
appears from the recent work written in collaboration by 
Messrs. F. C. Andreas and J. Wackernagel, “Die Vierte 
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Gatha des Zurathustliro” (Josno 31), and the latest number 
of the Jour na! Asiatic to hand (November-December 1911), 
p. 638 ' ff., which both seem to have appeared after Mr. 
Nariman wrote his preface ; I shall not enter here upon a 
discussion on the subject, suffice it to say that the question 
whether the whole of the A vesta texts are or are not anterior 
to the Sasanian period is still an open question amongst 
European scholars, and that it requires more philological 
researches to be settled for or against, although, as is usual 
in air such cases, there are two distinct camps of earnest 
workers, one for and the other against such anteriority, both 
putting, forward good and strong reasons. 

We do not know exactly who it is that, to use the trans- 
lator’s words “ indulge in cheap sarcasm at the expense of 
the much-motoring, much-beclubbing, theatre-going, racing, 
sporting section of the latter — Parsis to whom a book on 
philological and religious antiquities is bound to prove a 
violent soporific,” and with whomsoever indulges in such 
energetic sarcasms, which the translator indignantly con- 
demns, we do certainly not agree, for some Parsis have made 
unto themselves a very honorable name in this field of 
Oriental scholarship, as not a few Oriental periodicals in 
Europe and the earnest work of the Bombay Gatha Society 
amply testify ; such sarcasms, surely, are applicable only to 
the majority of a community, and not to the whole of it ; 
would not, for instance, such a work as one of the kind 
referred to iu the above quotation, prove a “ violent sopori- 
fic” to the great majority of Buddhists in Burma ? Would 
it not prove so as to a vast number of Christians ? 

The work of Tiele, the first part only of which is trans- 
lated in this book, is one of the very best expositions up to 
now written on the Iranian religion and, though simple and 
brief, yet very complete and scholarly ; it was Tide’s inten- 
tion that it should be read by the Parsis themselves and not 
only by Europeans, hence the reason of this translation into 
English of Mr. Nariman, from the German translation of the 
original Dutch. To all Parsi gentlemen this work should 
be welcome indeed, as well as to all others interested in 
this, one of the oldest religions of the world, closely allied 
(not derived from) that of the Veda and a few traces of 
whose very influence have been discovered in some parts of 
northern Europe. 

The sketch of Goldziher on “ The Influence of Parsism 
on Islam,” also translated in this volume (pp. 163-182). and 
the translator’s Note thereon, will prove most interesting 
reading to all earnest Mnsulmans and open to those among 
them with a, turn of mind for serious research work a field 
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almost virgin yet and which, to them, cannot fail to be of 
surpassing interest. Of general interest, though short and 
scholarly, is the masterful “ Persia, a Historical and Literary 
Sketch” by J. Darmesteter (pp. 187-210), divided into two 
great periods, the first from the beginning to the end 
of the Arab conquest and the second from the Arab con- 
quest down to our own days. 

This little volume will also be of interest to Buddhists, if 
only for the translator’s “Appendix to Chapter XVIL, Some 
Buddhistic Parallels.” Most Buddhists, excepting perhaps 
a few endowed with larger and advanced views, will dis- 
agree with Mr. Nariman’s words in his preface when re- 
ferring to the above mentioned appendix : “To make 
Gautama the Buddha a strict vegetarian when he put little 
restraint on animal food, when he ate freely of it, and when 
as a matter of religious tradition, handed down from hoary 
antiquity, and believed by millions to-day, his last meal in 
this life consisted of tender pork ; to make him the ex- 
pounder of an esoteric philosophy when he frankly repu- 
diated all that was occult and suspicious and secret ; to 
misrepresent him as the master and practitioner of super- 
natural potencies when he unequivocally denounced them as 
unworthy of saintly pursuit ; to establish him a leader of 
psychological subtleties when with unparallelled candour he 
categorically declined to answer the fixed fourteen questions 
relating to existence after death, — these are but a few of the 
ways in respect of a single religion adopted by laymen mas- 
querading as expounders of ancient wisdom and secret 
doctrines,” The appendix itself is not, as the foregoing quot- 
ation might perhaps lead one to think, at all controversial ; it 
consists, as its title indicates, merely of parallels between 
passages and thoughts in the Avesta found also in Buddist 
works ; they are really interesting, the more so as, so far as 
I am aware, such parallels are here drawn and presented for 
the first time, and I would recommend Buddhist gentlemen 
reading them with attention. At the very beginning of this 
appendix (p. 148), is found a singular error ; the author says 
referring to the Dhammapada, “I have not at hand the Pali 
Text Society’s edition and quote from the Hanthawaddy 
Press edition, Burmese character.” As a matter of fact, the 
Dhammapada has never been edited by the Pali Text 
Society, but only by V. Fausboll, first in 1855 and the 
second edition in 1900. The book contains a certain num- 
ber of mistakes in spelling which we hope to see corrected 
in the second volume, now in the press. 

C. D. 


10 
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“A HAND-BOOK OF INDIAN COMPANIES ACTS/^ 

The above little volume is one which, it is to be hoped 
may, slowly and unostentatiously, do much good to the 
Burmese community, for whom it is intended. Lovers of 
the people of this province have in books and above all 
through the medium of the local press often deplored the 
apathy, real or apparent, of the Burmese in matters com- 
mercial, and their utter lack of cohesion and concerted effort. 
The result is that, except for one or two small concerns, the 
Burmese have allowed not only the Europeans, who are 
comparatively few, but Indians, who are legion, to steal a 
march on them and to annex practically all the trading 
business that is to be done in Burma. They seem to be 
content, in this respect, to be in a subordinate position, and 
to allow passively the riches of the soil of which they are 
the sons to pass into the pockets of foreigners. Such a state 
of affairs may have been brought about by the conditions 
obtaining in Burma before the advent of the British, and the 
almost total ignorance of her people of the science and of 
the laws, written or tacit of trading on a large scale. There 
are very few large individual fortunes among the Burmese, 
so at least Mauiig Pu, the author of the book, seems to 
insinuate in his preface ; but these ought not to prevent them 
from awakening to a sense of the dangerous condition their 
inertia has placed them in, and to a sense of their duty, 
which is slowly assuming the proportions of the national 
duty of self-preservation. They may fight against the, at 
first slow, but now rapid and steady Indian monopoly of 
almost every form of trade and commerce, by constituting 
themselves into limited companies formed on a sound legal 
basis. What one individnal cannot often possibly do a 
number of individuals, bound by the links of national pride 
and common interest, may very well achieve. But to launch 
such companies and keep them working successfully, an 
intimate knowledge of the exact relations between promoters 
and directors on the one hand, and shareholders on the 
other, as well as of the laws governing such associations, is 
required. To impart such knowledge to his countrymen 
has been the object kept in view by Maung Pu in the useful 
work before us. The first few pages of his very sensible 
preface should appeal to all patriotic and intelligent Burmese. 
Let us hope this heartfelt though homely appeal will not 
fall on deaf ears. As the title indicates, the book is the 
collection of the Indian Companies Acts rendered into 
Burmese. The translator tells us it is no easy thing to put 
into Burmese legal documents correctly and at the same 
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time make oneself easily understood by all, even by those 
who have had no legal training; for such documents necess- 
arily contain many terms which have no equivalent in the 
language, and sometimes would necessiate long circum- 
locutions to make them understood. As the volume is 
intended to be read by the many, the translator has employ- 
ed as few legal terms as possible, unless they be commonly 
known and familiar, and has made it a point to render each 
Act in so simple and clear language that it can be readily 
understood by anyone; and he has singularly well succeeded. 
Maung Pu is to be congratulated on the excellence of his 
performance and the patriotic motives which have inspired 
it. The book is published at the Sun Press, Rangoon ; price 
Rs. 3. 

C. D. 


JOURNAL of the ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND.* 

Vol. XLI, 1911, of the above Journal is, like all its prede- 
cessors, very interesting (1) and full of solid information on 
various tribes and peoples. This number contains a paper 
by Mr. R. Grant Brown (with 4 plates) on ‘‘ The Tamans of 
the Upper Chindwin, Burma”, which will make it doubly 
interesting to residents in this Province ; it is, we think, the 
most comprehensive paper as yet written on this interesting 
people. A deeper comparative study of their language, 
with a short grammar, a Vocabulary and, if possible, a few 
tales and legends in Taman would make a very desirable and 
valuable volume ; it is to be hoped Mr. Grant Brown may 
find leisure and opportunity to write it. 


PERIODICALS. 

Indian Thought, Vol. IV., No. 2, contains : Kavyalan- 
kara-Sutra of Vamana. — ^Translation of Khandankhanda- 
khadya. — Translation of the Nyaya-Sutras of Gautama, — 
Notices of Books. — etc. (See p. 114). 

Toung Pao, December, 1911, Vol. XIL, No. 5, contains: 
Le Royaume de Champa, by G. Maspero. — Notions de 
Grammaire Lo-lo, Dialecte A-hi, by A. Li^tard, — ^Deux 

* Published by the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 50, Great Russell Street, London, W. C., price 15/- net. 

(1). For contents see lower down, under : Periodicals. 
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Titres Bouddhiques Fortes par des Religieux Nestoriens, by 
P, Pelliot. — Les Kouo-che ou Maitres du Royaume dans le 
Bouddhisme Chinois, by P, Pelliot. — Memoire sur les Anti- 
quites Musulmanes de Ts’inan-tclieou, by G. Arnaiz and M. 
van Berchem, — Ein alter Plan der beiden Hauptstadte des 
ehemaligen Konigreiches Chusan, by E. Simon. — Melanges. — 
Bulletin Critique.— Bibliographie.— Correspondence,— etc., etc. 

Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. XXV., No. 4, contains: 
Zum Aufbau von Ezechiel Kap. 20, by D. H. Muller. — 
Bemerkungen tiber die vratya's', by J. Charpentier. — Mitte- 
liranische Studien (II.), by C. Bartholomae. — Eine Alabaster- 
lampe mit einer Ge’ezinschrift, by Grohmann. — Zum 
Meissner’schen Vokabular in OL.L. 1911, S. 385, by V. 
Christian. — Reviews. — Miscellaneous. — Notes. — etc., etc, 

Epigraphia Indica, January, 1911, Vol. XI., Part L, 
contains; An Inscription at Devageri, by J. F. Fleet. — Pali- 
tana Plates of Simhaditya: the Year 255, by E. Hultzsch. — 
Saheth-Maheth. Plate of Govindachandra (Vikrama): Samvat 
1186, by D. R. Sahni, — The Chahamanas of Mar war. Nos. 
1-14, by D. R. Bhandarkar. — etc., etc. 

Geological Survey of India, Records of the, Vol. 
XLI., Part IV., contains; The Pegu-Eocene Succession in 
the Minbu District near Ngape, by G. de P. Cotter. — The 
Geology of the Henzada District, Burma, by M. Stuart. — 
The Geology of Lonar Lake, by T. H, D. La Touche. — Mis- 
cellaneous Notes. — etc., etc. 

Indian Antiquary, February 1912, Vol. XLI., Part 516, 
contains: Some Unpublished Inscriptions, by D. R. Bhand- 
arkar. — Travencore Archseological Series, by K. V. S. Aiyar. 
— The Vedic Calendar, by R. Sbamasastry. — “Lankikanya- 
yanjali,” Two Handfuls of Popular Maxims Current in Sans- 
krit Literature, collected by G. A. Jacob, by V. Chakravarth. 
— Asoka’s Bhabra Edict and its References to Tipi taka 
Passages, by D. Kosambi. — Contributions to Punjabi Lexico- 
graphy (Series III.), by H. A. Rose. — Miscellaneous. — Notes 
and Queries. — etc., etc. 

Indian Antiquary, March 1912, VoL XLI, Part 517, 
contains: The Vedic Calendar, by R. Sbamasastry. — Miscel- 
laneous. — Notes and Queries. — etc., etc. 

Volkerkundliche Notizen aus Oberbirma, I- Die 
Maring von L. Scherman Mit 3 Tafeln. Vorgelegt am 6 Mai 
1911 Sitzungsberichte der Koniglich Bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. 

The Fifth Precept by Bhikkhu Silacara and Social 
Service by Dr. G. R. T. Ross (Rangoon College Buddhist 
Association's Publication). 
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The Man, Vol. XIL, No. 5 — May 1912, contains: Authro- 
polopical Research in South Africa, by J. G. Frazer. — Note 
on Stone- walled Kraals by J. P. Johnson. — Kabul Notes 
(Diagrams), by Lieut.-CoL J. Shakespeare — Stone Adze 
Blades from Sulopa, by C. G. Seligmann. — Reviews. — 
Antbropolopical Notes. — Meetings of the Anthropolopical 
Institute. 


PUBLICATIONS OFFERED TO THE SOCIETY. 

East and West, by David Alec. Wilson, 2 copies. 

Old Historical Ballads, by Maung May Oung. 

Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL IV., No, 1, 
Part 1. 

Census of India, Vol. IX Parts I — ^III, by C. M. Webb, 

Indian Antiquary, for 1911. 

The British Burma Gazetteer, 2 Vols. by H. R, Spearman# 

Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States, 5 Vols, 
by J. G. Scott. 

The Chin Hills: (A History of the People, our dealings 
with them, their Customs and Manners, and a Gazetteer of 
their Country,) 2 Vols. by B. S. Carey, and H. N. Tuck. 

^ The Silken East (A Records of Life and Travel in Burma) 
2 Vols. by V. C. Scott O’Connor. 

Burma by Ferrars, Max and Bertha. 

The Image of War, or Service on the Chin Hills, 2 copies, 
by Surgeon Captain A, G. E. Newland. 

The Court of Ava in 1855 by Capt, H. Yule. 

Journal of an Emcassy to the Court of Ava, by J. Craw- 
furd. 

Across Chryse (Being the Narrative of A Journey of 
Exploration), 2 Vols. by A. R. Colquhoun. 

Our Burmese Wars and Relations with Burma. (Being 
an Abstract of Military and Political Operations, 1824-15-28, 
and 1852-53,) by CoL W. F. B. Laurie. 

The Karens of the Golden Cheronese by Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
McMahon. 

With the Jungle Folk (A Sketch of Burmese Village Life) 
by E. D. Cuming. 

Mandalay to Momexn: (A Narrative of the Two Expedi- 
tions to Western China of 1868 and 1875) by J, Anderson, 

The Orchids of Burma by Capt. B. Grant. 

The Journey of Augustus Raymond Margary by Sir R. 
Alocock. 

Journal of A Residence in the Burman Empire by Capt, 
H, Cox. 
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Ralph Fitch by J. H. Ryley, 

Two years in A.va. from May 1824 to May 1826. 

Life and Travel in Lower Burma by F. G. Aflalo. 

The Burman (His Life and Notions) 2 Vols. by Shway Yoe. 
Personal Narrative of Two Years' Imprisonment in Bur- 
mah, by H. Gouger. 

The Second Burmese War (A Narrative of the Operations 
at Rangoon, in 1852), by W. F. B. Laurie. 

A Hand-book of Cottage Industries in Burma, Part I, by 
Lanka.” 



MINUTES. 


Minutes of the Meeting of the Council of the Burma 
Research Society, held at Rangoon College on the 1 0th 
November, 1911, 


Present. 


Mr. M. Hunter, Vice-^Presideni {in the Chair). 


The Right Revd. Biship 

Cardot. 

Mr. Guy Rutledge. 

Maung Ne Dun. 

Mr. A. D. Keith, 


Maung May Oung, 

( Vice-President.) 
Mr. J. Stuart. 

Prof. J. F. Smith. 

Hon. Secretary.) 


1. The minutes of the previous meeting held on Friday, 
the 4th of August, were read and confirmed. 

2. The resignation of the Rev. D. Gilmore was accepted 
with regret. The Council are glad to know that he will 
continue to assist the Society with contributions. 

3. The following gentlemen were proposed, seconded 
and elected 


Major Bigg-Wither, I. A., 

E. F. Baum, Esqr., I.C.S., 

Maung Ba Kyaw, K.S.M., 

C. Otto Blagden, Esqr. 

J. C. Habgood, Esqr., Imperial Police. 
The Revd. Dr. Kelly, Baptist College. 
Mrs. E. M. Powell-Brown. 


BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 

In the absence of Mr. Justice Hart noil on tour, Mr. M. 
Hunter, vice president of the Society, took the chair at the 
ordinary meeting of the Burma Research Society held at 
Rangoon College at 5-30 p.m. on Nov. 10. Twenty-six 
members were present. 

The proceedings commenced with the reading by Dr. 
G. R. T. Ross of Mr. J. S. Furnivall’s paper on the Found- 
ation of Pagan. After pointing out the necessity of acquaint- 
ance with the actual physical conditions of a place if we 
want to anatomise its past, Mr. Furnivall proceeded to give 
the account of the destruction of old Prome, Thayekettaya^ 
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and the subsequent migrations as it is given in the Hmannan 
Yazawin. The account describes the quarrels in the year 
16 of the Dodorasa era between the two factions, the Pyus 
and the Kanyans in which at first the Pyus gained the 
advantage. After, however, the Pyus were left in undis- 
turbed possession of the pagoda they had built to the west 
of Thayekettaya they quarrelled among themselves and split 
into three parties. After various foundations from which the 
Pyus were driven by the Talaings and Kanyans, in the 
year 29 King Thamodarit commenced to found a city at 
Yonhlutkyun with nineteen villages each under a headman 
and King Thamodarit over all. Regarding the third suc- 
cessor of King Thamodarit there is a legend that one Pyu 
Saw’ti, a descendant of the Tagaung kings, came to Pagan 
and assisted King Thamodarit against his enemies in rewai'd 
for which he was given the hand of the king’s daughter 
and in due course succeeded to the throne. The physical 
aspect of Yonhlutkyun supports the story of its foundation, 
its situation being exactly that which a party of settlers 
fearing attack from the river would be likely to choose. 
Before the capital was finally established at Pagan there 
were four removals, the first removal taking place under 
Pyu Saw’ti. The existence of Pyu Saw’ti, however, is com- 
bated by Phayre who states that the legend is merely in- 
vented to connect the Burman line of kings and the Kshatt- 
riya kings of Tagoung. Mr. Furnivali, however, from the 
architecture at Pagan which indicates no them influence and 
from the fact that there seems to have been connection with 
North India otherwise than by sea is inclined to think that 
a substratum of truth may underlie the story of Pyu 
Saw’ti. 

Maung May Oung, in the course of a very interesting 
speech, said that several points of great importance were 
connected with the founding of Yonhlutkyun. One such 
point was the date of King Thamodarit. If we can defi- 
nitely fix the date of King Thamodarit as the year 29 of the 
Dodorasa era, which is the same as the Saka era and begins 
in 78 A. D., then we have authority for the antiquity of 
Prome, an antiquity which has been into question. The 
Burmese chronicles say that Thumondari was the last but 
two of the Prome dynasty in the year 624 of the religion, 
reckoning from the death of Buddha in 544 B. C. The fact 
of Thumondari’s having started a new era beginning with 
the year 2 was mentioned by me. This year 78 A. D. was 
the year 2 of the new Dodorasa or Saka era. The point is 
important with reference to recent discussions in the journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society as to the commencement of the 
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Buddhist era. When, too, did Buddhism come into Burma? 
Was the form southern or northern? If Prome is earlier 
than 107 A. D. then northern Buddhism is out of question 
because previous to that date there was no cleavage. 

With reference to the legend of Pyu Saw’ti there is some 
ground for the supposition that the legend has some truth 
in it. An early law-book, called the Pyu Dhammathat, 
aggreeing in dates with the Burmese chronicles, contains 
provisions that are Indian in nature rather than Barman, 
as, for example, the distributing of family property to the 
younger brothers instead of to the widow. Such provisions 
are only found in other Burmese law-books which are con- 
fessedly based on the Pyu law-book. It is noticeable, too, 
that the Pyu law-book makes provision for only such cases 
as arise from a very simple and primitive state of life. 
From the internal evidence of Indian influence contained in 
this law-book it would seem that a substratum of truth did 
underlie the legend of the Kshattidya Pyu Saw’ti. 

Mr. Rutledge pleaded with the writers of papers not to 
assume complete knowledge on the part of their audience 
but to have compassion on the weaker vessels and condes- 
cend to explanations which experts might scorn but which 
would be very welcome to those like himself, whose interest 
in the subject was greater than their knowledge. 

A quotation by Mr. C. R. Dun of a remark that he had 
recently come across in the Abbe Dubois’ works to the effect 
that in Ceylon it was supposed that Buddhism came from 
Burma to Ceylon and not vice versa, as generally thought, 
elicited the explanation from Mr. Nariman that as the Bur- 
mese are the best scholars of Abhidhamma or metaphysics 
and as the study of metaphysics is considered the highest, 
the Burmese scholars are more respected. This respect for 
Burmese scholarship may have given rise to the legend in 
Ceylon that Buddhism came from Burma. There was no 
historical truth in Mr. Dun’s tentative suggestion that an 
early form of Buddhism may have gone from Burma to 
Ceylon and returned to Burma in a more developed form. 

Dr. Ross said that Mr, FurnivalFs paper was interesting 
as an attempt to base a definite theory on geographical 
grounds. There was a great deal in the legends which 
required explanation. What was the connection between 
the Pyus and the Burmans? He believed that certain in- 
scriptions had been found written in what was supposed to 
be the Pyu language. These, however, referred to a much 
later date than 107 A. D. — somewhere about 800 or 900 
A. D. Might not the incidents referred to in Mr. FurnivalFs 
paper have occurred at a much later date and been wrongly 
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attributed to the earlier date? The back dating of events 
was a favourite vice of historians of all countries. English 
history, for example if we were to believe Geoffrey of 
Monmouth would begin in 1100 B, C. It would seem from 
the legends that the Burmese kings were leaders of small 
people. It looked as though the country were divided into 
a number of small tribes and that by some historical acci- 
dent that of the Myammas has given its name to the whole 
country. 

The second paper of the evening, that by the Rev. C. B. 
Antisdel on “Lahoo Traditions” was read by Professor 
Storrs. Mr. Hunter expressed the sense of the meeting 
when he said that the Society should be very grateful to 
Mr. Antisdel for his very thorough studies of Lahoo langu- 
age and legend. He also drew the attention of the audience 
to the parallel between the Lahoo and Karen traditions as 
presented to the Society in a recent paper by the Rev. Mr. 
Gilmore. Dr. Ross pointed out the danger of believing too 
readily in the separate origin of similar traditions. One 
tribe often borrowed the legends of another. What was 
true of one tribe passes current as a story in another, and 
some day what was merely a story is perverted into 
history. 

Refreshments were served in an adjoining room at the 
end of the meeting. 


BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 

Minutes of the Meeting of the Suh-Committee held at 
8 a.m. on the llih January j 1912j at Rangoon College. 

Present. 

M. Hunter, Esquire, Vice-President, (m the chair). 

Mg. May Oung, {Vice-President,) 

A. D. Keith, Esqr., {Bon. Secretary). 

1, The Minutes of the Meeting held on the 28th Septem- 
ber were read and confirmed. 

2. A letter was read from Mr. Morgan Webb who stated 
that he would be unable to finish his paper before February. 
In consequence of this communication it was resolved to 
postpone the Annual General Meeting of the Society to the 
9th of February, by which date the second number of the 
Journal will, it is hoped, be issued. The Honorary Secre- 
•tary was directed to find out whether this date would >e 
convenient to the President and to Mr. Webb. 
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3. A letter was read from Mr. J. W. Darwood who stated 
that he had no objection to the Society’s selecting certain 
books from the list of those he offered, and that he was 
sending to England for the selected books. 

4. A Statement of the Accounts of the Society compiled 
by the Honorary Treasurer was considered. It was resol- 
ved to ask the Honorary Treasurer to be good enough to 
compile a more detailed statement showing the headings of 
expenditure and receipt for the purposes of the General 
Meeting. 

5. The draft forms prepared by Mr. Furnivall were 
considered. The “ Notice asking for contributions ” was 
approved ; the “Notice of overdue subscriptions” was held 
back for emendation. 

6. The Honorary Secretary was requested to draw up a 
report for the calendar year 1911. 

7. It was decided to cyclostyle a circular containing the 
names of those of the Committee available for re-election 
and send it to members of the Society with a request for 
further proposals of names. Such list when returned to be 
cyclostyled and handed to those attending the Annual 
General Meeting for the purpose of voting thereon, if any 
voting be found necessary. 

Alan B. Keith, 

The 15th January j 1912, Honorary Secretary. 


Minutes of the Meeting of the Committee of the Burma 
Research Society held on the 8th February, 1912, at 
Rangoon College, 

Present. 


The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Harlnoll, {in the chair). 


The Hon’ble R. E. V. Arbuth- 
not. 

Mr. M. Hunter. 

Lt.-Col. W. G. Pridmore. 

Dr. G. R. T. Ross. 

Maung Kin. 

Mr. A. D. Keith, 


Maung May Oung. 
Mr. J. G. Rutledge. 
Rev. J. Smith. 

Mr. J. T. Best. 

Mr. C. Duroiselle. 

Horn Secretary), 


' 1. The Minutes of the meeting of the committee held on 
the 10th November 1911 were read and confirmed. 

2. The Report for the year 1911 was read previous to 
submital to the Society. 
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3. The accounts for 1911 were read. It was resolved to 
ask Maung Set if he would be so kind as to audit the 
accounts. It was resolved to publish the accounts in the 
next number of the Journal. 

4. Mr. J. T. Best was appointed a member of the Sub- 
Committee in place of Mr. Hunter departing on leave. 

5. It was resolved to propose to the Society the names of 
Sir Richard Temple and Mr. C. O. Blagden as Correspond- 
ing Members. 

6. The following were elected ordinary members of the 
Society being duly proposed and seconded. 

Mr. A. C. J. Baldwin. 

Maung San Pe. 


7. 

chair. 


The meeting dispersed with a vote of thanks to the 

Alan. D. Keith, 


Honorary Secretary, 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

The annual general meeting postponed from January, of 
the Burma Research Society, was held at the Rangoon 
College on Thursday evening at 5-30 p.m. The following 
were present : Mr. Justice Hartnoll, President, in the chair, 
Mrs. Hartnoll, Mrs. G. R. T. Ross, the Bishop of Rangoon, 
the Hon. Mr. R. E. V. Arbuthnot, Mr. M. Hunter, U. May 
Oung, Dr. Vogel of the Indian Archaeological Department at 
present on tour in Burma, Father Luce, Lieut-Col. W. G. 
Pridmore, I. M. S., the Revs. J. F. Smith and W. C. D. 
Purser, Messrs. Rutledge, Best, Bellars, Taw Sein Ko, Ross, 
Maung Set, Storrs, Maung Hpay, Khalak, Tun Shein, Maung 
Kin, Mating Thein Kin, Maung Kun, Thein Han, Duroiselle 
and Keith. 

The first item on the agenda was the reading of the report 
of the working of the society for 1911. The report was as 
follows. — Membership : On the 31st December, 1911, the 
close of the period under report, there was 230 names on 
the membership roll of the Burma Research Society, The 
resignations which amounted during the year to ten were 
compensated for by the elections of 17 new members. We 
regret to record one death among the Society’s members. 
The loss of the Rev. E. O. Stevens has deprived the Society 
of a scholar well known for his intimate acquaintance with 
the country and sympathetic understanding of its inhabitants. 
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Officers. — The Hon, Mr. Eales having resigned the presi- 
dency on his transfer to Mandalay, the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Hartnoll was elected president. At the meeting held on 
August 5th, the functions of secretary and editor were 
divided, Mr. A. D. Keith being appointed to the former, and 
Mr. C. Duroiselle, who had formerly held both offices, retain- 
ing the latter. Meetings and Papers. — Three ordinary 
meetings of the Society were held during the year. The 
following papers were read: — Karen Folk Lore (two papers) 
by the Rev. D. Gilmore ; Human Sacrifices in the Upper 
Chindwin, by Mr. R. Grant Brown ; Chinese Antiquities at 
Pagan, by Mr. Taw Sein Ko ; Lahoo Traditions, by the 
Rev. C. B. AntisdeL There was a fair attendance at each 
meeting. Committee. — The committee and sub-committee 
have held meetings at regular intervals throughout the year. 
It has been decided to hold a meeting of the sub-committee 
every two months. Journal, Periodicals, books. — The first 
number of^ the Society's Journal appeared in the first week 
of July. It was hoped that the second number would have 
been out before the end of the year, but this hope was not 
realised, A certain number of Societies have been ap- 
proached with a view to the exchange of their publications 
with the Journal of the Society. It is hoped that in time a 
library may be formed. Mr. J. W, Darwood has kindly 
promised to present to the Society a collection of books on 
Burma which will form the nucleus of the library. At 
present the finances of the Society do not permit of the hir- 
ing of a home for a library or the establishment of a reading- 
room. These along with a number of publications kindly 
presented by the Government of Burma and private donors 
will be kept for the present in the Bernard Free Library. 
A list of these books appeared in the second number of the 
Society's journal which has just been issued. The thanks 
of the Society are due to those gentlemen who either as 
officers, members of the committees, donors of books or 
authors of articles, helped to promote the objects of the 
Society. 

In the absence of the Hon. Treaurer, U Tun Nyeio, the 
Hon. Secretary read a statement of accounts which showed 
that since the last statement Rs. 1,960 had been gathered in 
the shape of subscriptions from 129 members. The balance 
in hand amounted to Rs. 3990-6-6., out of which sum, however, 
the present issue of the Society’s Journal had to be paid for. 
Mr. Keith explained that a full statement of accounts, which 
Mr. Maung Set of the Accountant- General’s Office would be 
asked to audit, would be published in the next number of 
the Journal. The accounts were passed unanimously. 
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Mr. Justice Hartnoll was re-elected president of the 
Society, the Hon. Mr. Arbuthnot, Mr. M. Hunter and U May 
Oung, vice-presidents ; U Tun Nyein, hon. treasurer. Mr. 
Duroiselle, hon. editor and Mr. A. D. Keith, hon. secretary. 
The following were elected members of the committee : the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Cardot, Lieut.-Colonel Pridmore, Major E. 
R. Rost. Captain Ba Ket, the Revs. J. F. Smith and W. C. 
D. Purser, Messrs. U. Bah Too, Darwood, Rutledge, Shwe 
Zan Aung, Wedderspoon, Greer, Ne Dun, Maung Kin, 
Mating Set, The officers of the Society are ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Society. 

The president on hehalf of the committee moved that Sir 
Richard Temple and Mr. C. O. Blagden be appointed cor- 
responding members of the Society. The motion was car- 
ried, on the proposal of Mr. Rutledge who said that he 
could imagine no two scholars more fit to be the first cor- 
responding members of the Society than the Author of 
“ The Thirty-Seven Nats,'' and the well-known Talaing 
authority. Mr. Taw Sein Ko seconded. 

The Hon. Secretax'y then read Mr. C. O. Blagden’s “Notes 
on Talaing Epigraphy,” After pointing out the difficulty for 
studying Talaing Mr. Blagden went on to show the value of 
I'alaiag as the oldest literary vernacular of Burma and per- 
haps all-Indo-China. From further i*esearches in Talaing it 
is confidently expected that many discoveries of historical 
importance will result. Old Talaing is entirely different 
from modern Talaing, and to a modern speaker of the ton- 
gue it seems absolutely unintelligible and phonetically 
absurd. Talaing can be studied through inscriptions which 
go as far back as Anawrata. When the Burmese conquered 
the Talaing country it seems that the Talaings were more 
civilised that their conquerors Talaing scribes were used 
to celebrate the glories of Burmese kings in parts of the 
country where no Talaing was spoken. At the Ananda 
Pagoda in Pagan there are glazed tiles with Talaing ins- 
criptions. The key to Talaing inscriptions is funished by 
the inscription at the Myazedi Pagoda in Pagan. This 
inscription is written in Pali, Burmese, Talaing and a langu- 
age which the writer provisionally conjectures to be Pyu, 
The Talaing forms can be checked by a comparison with 
the Pali and Burmese, so we have some idea of Talaing as 
written circa A. D. 1100 and can use our knowledge to read 
other inscxiptions. In Talaing inscriptions decipherment is 
easy, interpretation only possible by the comparison of uxi- 
explained words as they occur in different contexts. Up to 
the present there was little material to work with. The 
great Kalyani inscription at Pegu was important as giving 
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Talaing of the 15th century A. B. when the language was 
approaching the modern form. No great new historical 
facts have come to light as yet but the inscriptions illustrate 
the civilisation of their times. It is curious that the people 
are spoken of as “ the four castes.” The phrase may be 
conventional but Brahmins and the Vedas are referred to. 
Linguistically we are shown an alphabet, fuller than Pali, 
less complete than Sanskrit. Owing to the presence of 
infixes (sic ) the old language appears less monosyllabic than 
the modern. Words in old Talaing seem capable of ex- 
tension by prefixes. Suffixes are not used. A noticeable 
feature is the large number of the words derived from 
Sanskrit through Pali. The influence of Sanskrit on Tala- 
ing must have been great some time pi*evious to A. D. 1100. 
Old Talaing seems much nearer to modern Talaing than it is 
to the old Cambojan and a very long time must have passed 
since the original separation of these two languages. This 
would indicate that these peoples had occupied their res- 
pective countries from remote prehistoric times, and that the 
Siamese and Burmese are of yesterday compared with them. 
In conclusion Mr. Blagden hoped to supplement these by no 
means complete notes with fuller and more definite infor- 
mation. 

An interesting discussion followed the reading of the 
paper. To Mr. Rutledge’s inquiry whether there was much 
written or printed Talaing in Burma Mr. Duroisille said 
that there were a few books printed in Talaing, as, for 
example, the Gospels, a Thinbongyi, a life of Br. Judson. 
In Siam the three Pitakas had been printed in Talaing, as 
well as a history of Burma called a history of Tenasserim 
and Gavampati, a Pali distionary, the Abhidanapadipika. 
In the Bernard Free Library there were something like 340 
Talaing manuscripts. Some were transliterations of Pali, 
others were purely Talaing, poems, stories from the Bud- 
dhist scriptures and commentaries. There were also 127 
bundles of palm-leaves containing Talaing equivalents for 
Pali words. It was only by publishing these that we could 
obtain sufficient materials for a Talaing dictionary. The 
Talaing in these was the language of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. The Burma Research Society might 
make it one of its objects to publish one or two volumes of 
these Pali-Talaing equivalents. Much had been overlooked 
in Has well’s book and there was much grammatical material 
awaiting investigation in the Bernard Free Library. If 
something were done by the Society, a great reproach 
would be removed from the English in Burma, as up to now 
all research in Talaing had been done by foreigners. The 
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treasures contained in the Bernard Free Library were objects 
of envy to all the learned world. 

Mr. Taw Sein Ko rose to support Mr. Duroiselle’s 
suggestion. Talaing had not flourished ever since the time 
that Alompra in the eighteenth century had endeavoured 
with might and main to destroy the language completely by 
forbidding Talaing to be spoken and by burning all Talaing 
manuscripts. Round Thaton and Amherst there were 
bundles of manuscripts rotting in out of the way caves and 
occasionally being used by the Karens as firewood. Dr. 
Forchhammer had saved a great many from destruction. 
The Government were now encouraging the study of Talaing 
by offering a reward for those who passed an examination 
in it. Up to now, however no officer had done so. Libraries, 
too, were maintained in some villages, for examples, Kado 
and Kawknat. Talaing was more important than Karen. 
Talaing had a literature whereas Karen had none. Even 
the Karen alphabet had been invented by an American, Dr. 
Mason. Talaing was about the oldest language. The 
Myazedi inscription dated from 1084 and was written in 
Burmese, Talaing Pali and Pyu. Estampages of another 
inscription in the Pyu character, found at Hmawza, had 
been sent to Mr. Blagden who, it was interesting to recall, 
had been led to assist the Burma Archaeological Department 
in this way as the result of meeting Mr, Shearme at Laus- 
anne. The Kalyani inscription was dated 1476. It was set 
up by king Dhammacheti. The apostolic succession of the 
Buddhist priesthood had been disturbed. Anxious to per- 
petuate the correct succession from Buddha Dhammacheti 
had sent over to Ceylon. The inscription gives a resume 
of Buddhism in Ceylon, Southern India and Burma. There 
are a number of archaic words in the inscription which 
stand midway between modern. Talaing and Talaing of 
the eleventh century. There was no inscription anterior to 
Anawrata. He hoped that Mr. Blagden would continue his 
researches, as it is from Talaing that we may some day hope 
to arrive at a fuller history of the Indo-China peninsula. 

U May Oung asked whether any comparison had been 
made between Talaing and some of the scripts of Southern 
India, an investigation which might well be made. Mr. 
Justice Hartnoll asked whether Talaing did not come rather 
from the East than the West. In reply to this Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko said there was a difference of opinion. Some said 
Talaing came from India, some from Cambodia — the Ta- 
laings being ethnically related to the Combodians. One 
idea was that the Talaings came from round Chota Nagpore, 
where there were several distinct tribes like the Bhils, and 
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the Santals. The Kasias ia Assam and the Palaungs were 
linguistically connected with the Talaings and it was thought 
that they were ‘’struggling tribes left behind when the Ta- 
laings came over from India. They seem to have settled at 
Myanaung in Anawrata's time. The Pyus were at Prome 
and the Burmans in the north with a capital at Pagan, It 
may provisionally be said that they came from India. 

The Rev. Mr. Purser said that he understood that at Pegu 
inscriptions had been discovered which were of a later date 
than the Kalyani inscription. Mr. Taw Sein Ko said that 
the inscriptions were in a poor condition. Rubbings, how- 
ever, would be sent to Mr. Blagden. 

Dr, Ross suggested that following up Mr. Duroiselle*s 
proposal, someone should be set at work to make a voca- 
bulary of Talaing from the material in the Bernard Free 
Library. The Society existed for this sort of thing, and to 
urge the Government to take care of every thing antique. 
Was anything being done to preserve the inscriptions half 
way up the pagoda ? Mr. Taw Sein Ko replied that he 
would write . to the Pagoda Trustees about these inscrip- 
tions which were of Bhammacheti’s time. He suggested 
that Mr. Buroiselle should find out from Pak Lat near 
Bangkok where they had a fount of Talaing print the cost 
of printing a proportion of the Bernard Free Library palm- 
leaves and then Government should be approached for a 
suitable subsidy. 

Mr. Justice Hartnoll thought that the meeting might in- 
struct the sub-committee to look into the matter. On Mr. 
Rutledge’s suggestion it was agreed that the instruction 
should be informal, no resolution being considered necessary. 

With a vote of thanks to Mr. Blagden for his paper, the 
meeting dispersed. Refreshments were provided in an ad- 
joining room. 


BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 

Minutes of the Meeting of the Suh-Commiitee of the 
Burma Research Society held at the Rangoon College on 
Monday the 1st April 1912 at 8 a.m» 

Present. 

U May Oung, Vice-President {in the Chair.) 

J. G, Rutledge, Esqr. | C. Buroiselle, Esqr. 

A. D. Keith, Esqr. {Honorary Secretary.) 


11 
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1. Minutes of the Meeting held on the 11th January, 
1912 were read and confirmed. 

2. With reference to the proposed printing of the Talaing 
MSS in the Bernard Free Library Mr. Duroiselle kindly 
undertook to investigate the possibility of having the sur- 
plus remaining from the Government grant for the copying 
of the MSS transferred to their printing. It was arranged 
that Mr. Duroiselle should lay the facts as to this surplus 
before a Meeting of the Committee to be called towards the 
end of May. 

3. It was arranged to have an Ordinary Meeting of the 
Society on the Second Friday in June. 

4. It was agreed to have some copies of the original 
letter describing the object of the Society (which was circu- 
lated before its formation) re-printed. 

5. It was resolved to recommend to the Committee that 
members be allowed to speak either in Burmese or English 
at the Ordinary Meetings of the Society. 

6. U May Oung suggested the possibility of the Society's 
bolding a conversazione sometime in August and adumbrated 
a scheme which was postponed for further consideration. 

7. The Sub-Committee decided to ask the Committee to 
delegate to them their powers of electing members. A list 
of possible members suggested by U Bah Too was ordered 
to be circulated to the Committee in order that these mem- 
bers, if approved, might be elected as soon as possible. 

8. It was decided to print a form of proposal for mem- 
bership. 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 

On the 1st February 1911, the date on which the last 
statement of accounts was submitted, there was a balance 
in hand of Rs. 3,269/0/6. Since then a sum of Rs. 120/- 
has been collected in the shape of annual subscriptions from 
eight members. A sum of Rs. 925/10/0 was expended in 
printing and other charges during the period from the 1st. 
February 1911 to the 31st. July 1911. So there is a balance 
in hand of Rs. 2463/6/6. 

Tun Nyein, 

Dated Rangoon, Hony. Treasurer, 

the 1st, August 1911* Burma Research Society, 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 

On the 1st August, 1911, the date on which the last 
statement of accounts was submitted there was a balance in 
hand of Rs, 2463/6/6. Since then a sum of Rs. 1960/- has 
been collected in the shape of subscriptions from 129 mem- 
bers. A sum of Rs. 433/- was expended as shown in the 
annexure. So there is a balance in hand of Rs. 3990/6/6. 

Tun Nyein, 

Dated Rangoon, Honorary Treasurer, 

The 23rd January, 1912, Burma Research Society, 


Checked 

Maung Set, 


17/5/12. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE BURMA CENSUS. 

When Mr. Morgan Webb was selected as Census Super- 
intendent, those of us who knew his keen interest not only 
in the Burmese people but in the study of the various 
economic forces at work in the Province, his driving energy 
and clear understanding, could not help recognising how 
admirable was the Local Government’s choice. And now 
that the fruit of his two years’ toil lies before us in three 
bulky volumes we feel that our sanguine anticipations have 
been fully realized, that a public document has been pro- 
duced which must be consulted and studied by every man 
concerned with the public life of this Province. Of the 
three volumes, the third is in the nature of a last will and 
testament to his successor in 1920, and the second consists 
of tables of statistics. With the first alone are we con- 
cerned here. It would be impossible within the compass of 
this paper to touch on the various matters of interest which 
Mr. Webb discusses or suggests in the twelve chapters of 
the first volume. All that I propose to do is to touch 
upon a few of the outstanding features and to see what 
bearing they have upon the life and prospects of the 
Burmese people. 

At page 245 of the first volume we come across the 
following: — “ It is a fundamental article of belief with the 
majority of Europeans in Burma that the Burmese race is 
doomed and is bound to be submerged in a comparatively 
short time by the hordes of itnmigrants who arrive by 
every steamer from India. There are many facts which 
appear to provide good grounds for this belief, but it is 
entirely unsupported by the Census returns.” If you ask 
me what is the outstanding feature of the Census I would 
answer that it is the decisive negative which it gives to this 
widely spread belief. 

The increase of the Indian population during the decade 
under review is given at 205,000. The increase of the 
Burmese race in the same period amounts to 970,000 ; and 
if the other indigenous races of the Province Shans, 
Karens, Chins and Kachins — are added, the increase be- 
comes 1,500,000. .C L -wuf 

No doubt the percentage of increase at iirst signt 

suggests some grounds for the prevailing belief the per- 
centage of increase of the Indian population is 32-42, the 
Burmese 14*91, and the Burmese with the other indigenous 
races 15*73. This rate of increase would no doubt be 
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serious if the aggregate total populations of the competitors 
were nearly equal. But an increase of 205,000 making the 
total Indian population 838,000 does not point to a rapid 
submergence of the indigenous races with a total population 
of 11,125,000. 

But the Indian increase as compared with the previous 
decade is slackening, as shown by a consideration of its 
two main constituents, the Hindu and the Mohamedan. 
During 1891-1901 the Hindu increase was 112,000 or 65 per 
cent. During 1901-11 it was 104,000 or 36 per cent 
During 1891-1901 the Mahomedan increase was 86,000 or 
34 per cent. During 1901-11 it was 81,000 or 24 per cent. 
But in neither case do these numbers represent a permanent 
settlement of that number of people in the country, as can 
be tested by the disparity between the sexes. Of the 
Hindus in Burma in 1911 306,000 were males and only 
75,000 females. The excess 231,000 are either temporary 
immigrants, (for the most part coolies) who will return to 
their country after a pex*iod of sojourn. The few who 
remain, if they marry, must marry Burmese wives, and in 
that event will become cut off from their caste, if they have 
any, and in a generation or two they or their offspring will 
be absorbed in the Burmese race. Turning to the Maho- 
medans we find that in 1911 they consisted of 271,000 
males and 149,000 females or a disparity of 122,000. But 
the Mahomedan total includes 149,000 from the Arracan 
Division, where there has been for generations a more or 
less indigenous Mussalman settlement and where the sexes 
are nearly equal. If this element is subtracted from the 
Mahomedan total the disparity between the sexes would 
approximate to that of the Hindus. 

Of the total Mahomed in increase of 81,000 nearly one 
half, viz: 39,000, is due to the increase of the Zerbaddis, the 
offspring of a Mussalman father and a Burmese mother. 
But for this contribution the Mahomedan increase would be 
rather less than the total increase for the Province. The 
stronger organisation of the faith of Islam keeps the off- 
spring in most instances within the Mahomedan fold, while 
the majority of the progeny of Hindu and Burmese 
marriages become Buddhist and in a generation or two 
cannot be differentiated except in feature from the rest of 
the Burmese community. But the Zerbaddis while they 
remain Mussulmans cannot be classed as Indians from 
whom they differ in mode of life considerably more than 
from the Burraan. 

Another test perhaps even more conclusive than the 
counting of heads has been applied by Mr, Webb from a 
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consideration of the people. Under the head of Production 
of Raw Materials we find that 71' 76 per cent, of the 
population are employed. Of course the vast bulk of the 
people ranged under this head are cultivators, the other 
two elements — fishermen and extractors of minerals — being 
quite small. Of this class 88*7 per cent are Buddhist, 1*1 
per cent Hindu, 2 3 per cent Mahomedan, or 3-4 per cent 
Indian. But if the indigenous Akyab Mussalmans are 
deducted and only ordinary cultivation without fishing or 
extraction of minerals is considered, the percentage of 
Indian cultivators to the total cultivators of the Province 
falls to 1'2 per cent. When we recollect the remarkable 
rate of agricultural expansion in Burma during the past 30 
years, to find that only 12 out of every 1000 persons 
engaged in Agriculture are Indian does not afford much 
support for the current belief. 

From experience we know that the Burman is primarily 
an agriculturalist. The problem of Western nations is how 
to keep the agriculturalist on the land and prevent him 
crowding into towns and so upsetting the economic 
balance between urban and rural occupations. The Census 
points to an opposite movement in Burma. The urban 
population of the Province in 1901 was comprised in 52 
towns with a population of 990,000, and in 1911 in 63 towns 
with a population of 1,128,000. Of this the Buddhist 
element in 1901 amounted to 67 6 per cent, but in 1911 to 
61-5 per cent, the Hindu in 1901 to 15 7 per cent, and in 
1911 to 18*4 per cent; the Mahomedan in 1901 to 11*7 
per cent and in 1911 to 13*1 per cent. In other words in 
1911 of every hundred persons living in towns there were 
6 less Buddhists or persons of indigenous origin, 4 more 
Hindu and Mahomedan, 1 more Chinese and 1 more 
Christian (including European, Anglo-Indian and Tamil 
Christian,) than in 1901. From this it will be seen that 
there must have been a large exodus from the towns to the 
land on the part of the Burmans during the past decade, 
and their place to a large extent has been taken by Indians. 
The migration of the Burman from the towns to the fields 
has never been fully appreciated by those who hold the 
current belief that the Burman is not holding his own. 
Their acquaintance with the country is to a large extent 
limited to the towns. They see his numbers relatively 
decline and the Indians relatively increase and so they hold 
their belief confirmed. They do not closely enquire 
whither the Burman has gone. Mr. Webb discusses the 
matter at some length in the third Chapter under Intra- 
Provincial Migration. At page 73 he quotes some very 
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interesting figures from the Land Records Returns which 
have a bearing more or less direct upon this question. The 
acreage of occupied land in Burma is given as follows : — 
1900-01 . . . . 8,453,000 acres. 

1903-4 .. .. 12,920,000 „ 

1906-7 .. .. 15,051,000 „ 

1909-10 .. .. 15,823,000 „ 

From this we see that the increase in the occupation of 
land during the first three years of the decade is roughly 
4| million acres, in the second period 2,130,000 acres and 
in the third only 770,000 acres. 

The first thing to be noted is that occupied land in 
Burma nearly doubled itself in 10 years. And this is very 
relevant to the question into which we are enquiring. 
Another noteworthy fact is that the rate of increase of land 
in occupation has diminished enormously in the years 
following 1906. Some people have attributed this decrease 
to the agrarian legislation proposed by the Burma Govern- 
ment as a primary cause. But while the Land Alienation 
question and the Tenancy Bill were being discussed in 1908 
and 1909, the great decline in rate of increase as regards 
occupied land took place in 1906-7. Now this period 
coincides with the strict enforcement of the rule that a 
squatter on Government land who has not yet acquired the 
status of a landholder cannot mortgage his interest. This 
took place in 1906. And there seems to be little doubt 
that the strict enforcement of this rule prevented the 
Burman cultivator from borrowing so easily money to take 
up and clear land and purchase seed and animals of 
husbandry. The enforcement of this rule had another 
effect in that the extent of land in Burma mortgaged fell 
from 1,261,000 acres in 1906-7 to 1,007,000 acres in 1909-10, 
though the amount of land in occupation had gone up in 
the same period by more than 770,000 acres. From this it 
would seem that another wide spread belief has been 
disposed of, viz ; that the cultivator is becoming more and 
more encumbered, for these figures show that while the 
cultivated area is slowly advancing the mortgaged area is 
more rapidly contracting. But the slackening of the pace 
of increase in occupied land is no doubt in part due to the 
more accessible and richer lands having already been 
taken up, leaving the less desirable to the squatter when 
the growth of population and the stress of competition 
may force him on to it. 

Some light is thrown upon this belief in the alleged 
decadence of the Burmese race in the chapter upon Language. 
At page 184 Mr. Webb says, “ The province of Burma is in 
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a stage of rapid transition in most of the phases of national 
life. In its linguistic and ethnical phases, the process 
of change takes the form of absorption of the smaller and 
less virile races by those of a larger and more strongly 
developed stage of existence. The Burmese, the Shan and the 
Kachin are strongly absorptive with respect to the remain- 
ing races.” The Burmese language is the language of a 
large number of persons who do not belong to the Burmese 
race, the figures being in 1911, — Burmans 7,479,000, people 
speaking Burmese as their principal language 7,883,000 or 

400.000 non-Burmaiis who speak Burmese. “ This diver- 
gence,” as the Census Superintendent remarks, “ between 
the number of speakers of the Burmese group of languages 
and the number of Burmese tribes is a sure indication of the 
process of assimilation continuously proceeding- The race 
expands and absorbs the members of other races principally 
through the medium of language. The non-Burman users 
of forms of speech belonging to the Burma group are poten- 
tial additions to the Burmese race.” This fact is illustrated 
by reference to the Arakanese, who are classed as a separate 
race under the Burmese group, and who speak a different 
though very closely allied language to Burmese. There is 
no shrinkage of population in Arakan but a normal increase, 
yet the Arakanese race according to the Census decline from 

405.000 to 344,000, or 15'06 per cent, while the number of 
persons speaking Arakanese declines from 383,000 to 

324.000 or 15.50 per cent. The number speaking the lan- 
guage is 20,000 less than the strength of the race. It 
seems to be only a question of time when Arakanese will be 
assimilated with the Burmese as completely as the Tavoyan. 

It may be worth while to diverge from the main line of 
these remarks to glance at the Talaings as shown by the 
present Census. This race we know disputed for centuries 
with the Bur man for the lordship of Burma, and the straggle 
was only decided against them in Alaungpaya’s time by the 
capture of Pegu in 1757. Their language was at the first 
discouraged and afterwards proscribed altogether in 1826. 
Large numbers have been completely absorbed by the 
Burmese race. But the absorption now is not very rapid. 
Their numbers in 1901 were 322,000 in round figures, while 
in 1911 they were below 321,000. Taking the Talaing in* 
crease to be the same as the rest of Burma these figures 
would point to the absorption of about 45,000 Talaings in 
the past 10 years. As in the case of the Arakanese the 
frontier of race is considerably in advance of the frontier of 
language, as only 179,000 are returned as speaking Talaing. 
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But here again there is a surprise in store for us. Accord- 
ing to what we must expect from other cases there 
would be a decrease in those speaking Talaing. On the 
contrary we find 25,000 more people returned as speaking 
it in 1911 than in 1901. What may be the cause of this 
would, form the subject of an interesting enquiry. Of course 
it may be due to more accurate enumeration in the Districts 
of Thaton and Amherst where the bulk of the Talaings now 
reside. But may it not also be a sign that the proud spirit 
of a race which had been levelled to the dust was re-assert- 
ing itself and freely declaring that they preferred to give 
their ancient speech to the enumerator as their mother 
tongue rather than the language of their conquerors ? Be 
that as it may, the figures seem to justify Mr, Webb in con- 
cluding “that the absorption of the Talaing race and the 
disappearance of the Talaing language are neither so im- 
mediate nor so inevitable as has been generally assumed.” 

The Census figures show a remarkable increase of 
Chinese in the period, the numbers advancing from over 

62.000 to nearly 123,000. But these figures do not mean 
that this great increase is due to extensive immigration, 
though no doubt this is an important factor. Certain loca- 
lities in the North and North Eastern parts of the Province 
have been included in the Census for the first time. In two 
of these localities, Kokang and West Manglun, nearly 

19.000 Chinese are accounted for. A large number come 
from the Kachin districts of North Hsenwi and the parts of 
Myitkyina District which were previously only estimated. 
In many of these parts the Chinese are as indigenous as the 
Mussalmans in Arracan. But when allowance is made for 
these districts, a great deal of the 60,000 increase must be 
due to immigration, partly from the coast ports, but to a 
much greater extent by entering overland from Yunnan 
and Szechuen. Even if the Chinaman comes in greater 
numbers it need not alarm us. He usually comes alone, 
is sought after as a desirable husband by the Burmese 
woman and enters easily into the social economy of the 
Burmese village. It will be interesting to watch, when 
next the Census is recorded, what will be the extent of the 
present movement of Chinese across the border. Will the 
stream augment in volume ? Or will it be diverted as a 
result of the great changes in the Government of China and 
in the internal policy of the new Republic ? 

As already quoted, Mr. Webb considers the Kachin race 
is highly absorptive of other races, a trait which they share 
with the Burman and the Shan. In the present Census 
they are returned as 162,000 as against 64,000 in 1901. 
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This is largely due to the extension of Census operations in 
North Hsenwi and Myitkyina thus making racial classifi- 
cation possible in these parts for the first time, so that this 
great increase does not represent merely immigration from 
the unadministered territory plus the national fecundity of 
the race. But a very important element in the increase is 
the steady movement of the Kachins southward and south 
eastward. The smaller tribes of Marus, Lashis, and Tsis are 
being absorbed, and the Chins, Palaungs, the Was, and the 
Shans have all been made to feel the pressure of the ad- 
vancing Kachin. Mr. Lowis had much to say on this 
subject in his Census of 1901. And his view is confirmed 
by Mr. Thornton, the Superintendent, Northern Shan States, 
in his report for the present Census. “ The steady pressure 
of Kachins southwards referred to in the last Census 
Report has continued. Kachin settlers are discouraged by 
the Sawbwa of South Hsenwi, who is more particularly 
affected by the movement, and it is hoped that the tide of 
immigration has been turned eastwards through the Wa 
country and into Mong Lem in China.” We can understand 
the feelings of the Superintendent that the peaceful Shan 
would be much disturbed by the coming of large bodies of 
these active and truculent little hill men. But I think that 
their increase and advance may be viewed with satisfaction, 
when one considers how well they have behaved in the 
administered territories which we have taken over from 
time to time. They are a manly, straightforward people, 
easily governed, once their confidence and respect are won. 
In the Bhamo District blood feuds are becoming a thing of 
the past, the parties loyally submitting to the orders of the 
Political Officer. 

The difficulty of conducting a Census over a District 
where previously the population was only guessed at and 
where there are no literate enumerators can be easily im- 
agined. Through the kindness of Mrs. Cuffe I have been 
able to get some tally sticks upon which the illiterate enu- 
merators took the numbers. The tally consists of a piece 
of bamboo with a V cut at one end to denote the top. 
Then holding it with the convex side out, the nicks on the 
upper part on the left are married males and on the right 
married females. Next come the unmarried adult males on 
the left and unmarried adult females on the right. Last 
come the children respectively on left and right as the other 
classes. 

There are many other subjects suggested by the Census 
which will well repay those who are interested in economic 
and social questions, but they fall outside the scope of this 
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paper. But I think I have said enough to show that the out- 
standing results must be a matter of satisfaction to all well 
wishers of the Burmese people. 


Guy Rutledge, 



A FORGOTTEN CHRONICLE. 

Probably there are few members of this Society who have 
heard of the Paw-tu-gi Yazawin,” the Burmese history of 
Portugal. Had not U Tin, the learned Magistrate of Pagan, 
casually mentioned that he possessed a copy among his 
well stocked library of manuscripts I should probably 
never have learned of its existence. I had not suspected 
that European history had ever excited much interest in 
Burma, and it was with no little curiosity that I obtained 
the loan of it (1). 

I did not however expect very much. The magnilo- 
quence of the Portuguese writers of the period does not 
lend itself to the Burman idiom, and had the Burman author 
emulated their tropical phraseology I should have been 
compelled to piece out his meaning with the dictionary and 
supplement the fragments by imagination. Besides, these 
tales of high achievement and desperate adventure, of battle, 
murder and sudden death, of lives lost and fortunes gained, 
were probably coloured for the consumption of Henry the 
Navigator and other Portuguese imperialists who stayed at 
home and looked for cent per cent abroad. The Burmans 
knew the truth. Even the plain uncoloured narrative must 
have been read differently by Portugal and Burman. It 
was out of curiosity therefore rather than in hope of edifi- 
cation that I borrowed the manuscript. 

But it proved more edifying than I anticipated, and my 
curiosity is still unsatisfied. It is a Burman history of 
Portugal from the time that the Saracens, the Taraki Pathi 
Lumyo, were evicted until 1641 when the Portuguese had 
come out of “the Sixty Years’ Captivity,” and a Portuguese 
dynasty once more headed a nation no longer incorporate 
with Spain. It makes strange reading. Pyinsama Zun 
resolves itself without much difficulty into John the Fifth, 
and Po-ra-tu Than-tu into Porto Santo, while Ilia Kanarein 
and Ilia Madera are straightforward reading. ButWa-sa- 
kat-ka-ma does not without consideration become Vasco de 
Gama, and without the context Ka-pu-pu-ni-i-tha-pa-ran 
would hardly be recognised as the Cape of Good Hope. 
The names of lesser note arc only suited to the puzzle 
corner of our Journal; to me at least the proper style of 

(1) I understand that a copy exists among the MSS of the Bernard 
Library ; it does not appear in the catalogue. 
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Admiral Pa-ra-di-nan-kat-sha-re remains a puzzle. Ferdi- 
nando emerges dimly as his Christian name, the rest is 
darkness. 

There is matter in the book. It touches an interesting 
period of Burman history. For over three hundred years 
since the appearance of Wariru in Martaban there had been 
a balance of power between the powers of Pegu, Arakan 
and Ava. This had been disturbed by the victories of the 
recent established Toungoo dynasty. Buyinnaung, the 
third of the line, had reduced the whole of Burma under 
the Empire of Pegu, and a successor had transferred the 
the Court to Ava. The consolidation of the Empire was 
the current theme of Burman history, and the jealousies 
and aspirations of the subordinate provinces gave an open- 
ing to the intervention of the Portuguese. In the history of 
Portugal too affairs were critical. The long continued 
struggle against the overwhelming power of Spain forms 
the background of the story. To recruit their strength and 
protect their interests in the Empire of Pegu the Viceroy of 
Goa sends a mission. In the story of the rise and fall of 
Philip de Brito y Nicote, the Nga Zinga of the Burman 
chronicles, both histories are relating the same events from 
these different aspects and it is of interest to compare their 
different accounts. 

The account given in the Chronicle of Syriam is suc- 
cinct ; omitting such portions as do not immediately concern 
Nga Zinga it may be translated in full. 

“When Anauk Pet Lun arrived at Prome there was a 
Feringhi Kala, Nga Zinga. This man intending to convert it 
into cannon had removed the large bell placed on the 
Theingottara Hill by Dhammazeti, who had presented it to 
the Shwe Dagon. By the power of the Buddha he and his 
vessel sank in the Panalwe Creek before his intention could 
be fulfilled. After Anauk Pet Lun had dealt with Prome 
according to his will, Nga Zinga made him many presents 
asking that he might be allowed to found in our Town of 
Syriam a village such as might be included in a hide. 
When his request had been granted he drew out the hide 
like wire and measured out land on the North, South, East, 
and West.” 

Here the narrtive is interrupted by the necessity which 
had arisen for the Supreme King to deal with other cities 
according to his will. The process was presumably facili- 
tated by the ammunition obtained from Nga Zinga. He 
“ made a road ” on various places in the Shan States, but 
was called to Toungoo to quell dissensions which had arisen 
there. 
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“ When he was come to Yindaw of Yamethiti his nephew 
(the king of Toungoo) declined to be longer subject to him, 
saying: “I will obey the orders of Nga Zinga.” He had 
sent the Lord of Kyetyonbin with a letter to Nga Zinga at 
Syriam, and on their arrival at Toungoo the army of the 
Supreme King, Aaauk Pet Lun, advanced to meet them. 
The General, while seated on his elephant directing the 
battle, was stricken and he died, so that the soldiers and 
men at arms were unable to make any further stand* The 
Supreme King fled to Ava and the Kala obtained possession 
of Toungoo.’* 

Vengeance on the Kala had to be postponed until the 
Supreme King had made another expedition into the Shan 
Country, but having safeguarded his rear he marched on 
Syriam. 

“ After he had dealt with the Shans according to his will 
he came back to his own country and thence to Syriam. 
In the year 901 (2) having put his nephew to the question and 
finding that he had companied with dissolute and evil living 
corrupters of religion, decided that he was fit to live no 
longer. And it was ordered that his breast should be laid 
open. And as for the Kala, Nga Zinga, he said that he was 
a man who had destroyed religion and decided that he 
should be impaled on an iron stake before the public court 
at Syriam.” The account concludes with a relation of the 
steps taken to guard Syriam against further attack and the 
disposal of Nga Zinga’s followers. It is very brief, bald in 
fact, and hardly amplifies the local memories of Nga Zinga, 
the Kala who overturned religion. But throughout it pre- 
sents the facts as incidents in the consolidation of the 
Empire. The account in the Portuguese history is fuller, 
and written from an entirely different point of view. It 
runs however to a dozen or more closely written sheets of 
foolscap and within the limits of this paper no more than a 
summary can be attempted. 

According to this account de Brito arriV-ed in Arakan on 
a mission from the Portuguese Viceroy of Goa. As the 
story in general acceptance describes his arrival as a ship’s 
boy this may be a fiction. But once in Arakan he speedily 
gained the favour of the King, and was sent to treat with 
the Emperor of Ava, whom he found involved in an 
unceasing endeavour to suppress rebellion. His assistance 
was welcomed and his petition for a hide of land allowed. 
Despite the petitions of the Peguans whom he evicted he 
demarcated an estate at Syriam. Once securely established 

(2) This date is clearly wrong. Anauk Pet Lun ascended the throne 
in 967.— Ed. 
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there he claimed to exercise dominion over the Portuguese 
in Arakan. The King of Arakan refused to acknowledge 
such a claim and sent an expedition against him headed by 
his son. The attempt failed and the prince was captured. 
Arakan therefore sought help from Ava, but met with a 
rebuff. The Portuguese however hearing of the come and 
go of embassies deemed it prudent to send for help to 
Goa, and strengthened themselves until assistance would 
arrive by an alliance with Toungoo which had thrown off 
the yoke of the Supreme King. Neither from Goa, however, 
nor Toungoo, was help available. The Viceroy returned 
word that owing to internal strife in Portugal and the 
threats of Spain against Molucca, their most valuable 
possession in the East, no reinforcements could be pro- 
vided. The unwelcome news was followed by an applica- 
tion for assistance from Toungoo where the King had been 
driven from his throne. The Portuguese force consisted of 
no more than 550 Portuguese, 550 Kappali and 500 Kale 
soldiers. For Kappali, cavalry suggests itself, but for Kale 
I can make no suggestion, unless the two terms mean half 
castes and Indians respectively (3). Despite however the 
poverty of his resources de Brito held to his engagement, 
and the King of Toungoo presented him with a valuable 
ruby. But he refused to take it until it had been earned ; 
“ Wait,” he said “ until I have set you once more securely 
on your throne,” He marched to Toungoo and relieved 
the city, but was himself in turn invested. The siege was 
carried on with vigour and repelled with equal determina- 
tion. Mines were digged beneath the city, but the assault 
along this line was beaten back with hand grenades. The 
incessant labour of defence allowed Nga Zinga — it is worth 
noting that throughout this chronicle he is spoken of as 
Nga Zinga — no leisure for rest or food, and by the end of 
twelve days he was thoroughly exhausted. He determined 
therefore to raise the siege by an expedition in force. After 
a furious conflict the Burmans were driven off. But both 
the King of Toungoo and Nga Zinga were wounded and the 
latter returned to the city with blood streaming over his 
legs and boots. The Supreme King attempted to. detach 
Nga Zinga from his alliance, and sent a message to the 
effect that his quarrel was solely with his rebellious 
subject. When the messenger arrived without the city 
walls the King of Toungoo was seated in Nga Zinga's 
quarters. The messenger was led blindfold through the 


(3) Kappali is the Burmese name for Negroes, and Kale that for 
Tamils.— Ed. 
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city into their presence. Nga Zinga had apparently never 
learned to read Burmese ; he handed the letter to his ally 
and after hearing the contents returned answer: “ We 
Portuguese are men of good faith, I have passed my word 
to the King of Touiigoo and I can not break it/’ From 
that day onwards the Supreme King maintained a body of 
informers in Syriam, and in other ways showed that if Nga 
Zinga had to be reckoned with as an enemy he would press 
matters with his usual energy. The two Portuguese ships 
were set on fire, and a Portuguese galley sent to trade with 
Arakan was attacked and captured. He cut off the ears of 
his captives and sent the captain of the galley back to 
Syriam in a small boat with a letter to Nga Zinga : “ Look 
at this, Nga Zinga, and determine whether it behoves you 
to make over my enemy at my request.” But Nga Zinga 
continued to shelter the King of Toungoo and the only 
immediate effect of the warning was to bind their alliance 
closer. The King of Toungoo determined to embrace 
Christianity. 

“ I,” he said, “ am of Burman race, but I have never seen 
a man so pitiless. I wish no longer to remain his country- 
man, number me I pray you among the community of the 
Portuguese.” 

He was accordingly baptized, with Nga Zinga as one of 
his sponsors, by the French priest who acted as chaplain to 
the Portuguese, and on the same occasion Nga Zinga was 
married to his sister according to Christian rites. By this 
time the forces of the Supreme King were closely investing 
Syriam, attacks were being delivered day and night. At 
length a force of 1500 Burmans broke into the town while 
the inhabitants were at church. But the alarm was given, 
the defendants gathered their resources and every one of 
the 1500 was killed. Daily however the scanty forces of 
the besieged were losing ten or twenty men, and shortly 
afterwards a general assault directed by the Supreme 
King in person captured the town. Both Nga Zinga and 
the King of Toungoo were taken prisoners. Nga Zinga 
was offered life if he would ask for pardon. 

“ What,” he made answer, “ is my offence that I should 
ask for* pardon ? You say that I have given harbour to 
your enemy. If a man be at enmity with you shall all 
men treat him as an enemy ? My friend is my friend and 
I dare not refuse to discharge the duties of a friend. Before 
I had sought help from Goa the King of Toungoo bound 
himself as my ally, we have long sworn to live and die 
together; now that we are in your hands the promise holds. 
Let there be life for both, or de^th for both.” 
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The King of Toungoo was equally stout-hearted. 

“ My doings are already known to you. I have joined 
myself to the men of Portugal by ties of race and blood. 
For that which I have done I am not now to be put in fear. 
Now that I am in your hands show me such favour as you 
show these Portuguese. Kill me and I know how to die. 
Over the term of my life I have no power, but whatever is 
your pleasure I have courage to endure it.” 

So the Prince of Toungoo and Nga Zinga were both 
executed on the same day. 

All this is evidently the work of a Portuguese. Nga 
Zinga no longer figures as the corrupter of religion, the 
conversion of the King of Toungoo is insisted on, the 
fragments of dialogue, the details of the attack betray a 
Portuguese invention. But the whole relation is singularly 
impartial. The Burmans are not pagans, nor are there 
pious reflections on the guiding power of Providence over 
the fortunes of the Portuguese. It is difficult to suggest 
who can have written the work or at what date. A note at 
the end sets forth that the work is a full description of the 
events of 1641. It mentions the coronation of the Duke of 
Braganza as John the Fourth and the end of the Sixty 
Years, Captivity. But it also mentioned the betrothal of a 
Portuguese Princess to the Mintha Ka-ro-lo of England, 
and this does not seem even to have been mooted in 
Portugal until 1650. Despite this however it seems fairly 
certain that the original manuscript must have been nearly 
contemporaneous with the events related. After the defeat 
of Nga Zinga no one in Burma can have felt much interest 
in the affairs of Portugal. The use of the term “ga-ra-nat,” 
hand grenade, shows that it can be no recent compilation 
or “bomb”-6on: — the marginal comment of a later student — 
would probably have been preferred. There seems to have 
been a succession of Goanese priests in Burma from the 
time of de Brito until the arrival of the Barnabites in 1720. 
But unless belied by quasi sectarian jealousy these were a 
dissolute set, seeking their converts in the stews, and 
defending their pleasures with their daggers. From such 
as these no historical treatise may be expected. Although 
there are difficulties in the way of accepting such a theory 
the most probable explanation seer^s that the account was 
written by some Portuguese captive to the order of a 
Barman minister. 

But whoever may have written it and at whatever date 
the work is of interest. It gives far the fullest account 
with which I am acquainted of the rise and fall of Nga 
Zinga. It enables us to fill out the Burman histories and 
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corroborates the Burman picture of one of the greatest of 
their kings. And it is indirectly of even greater interest as 
an encouragement to study more of the numerous manus- 
cripts scattered over the country. At present they have 
not even been collected. 


J. S. Furnivall. 



A CONTRIBUTION TO BURMESE PHILOLOGY. 

The volume of Burmese philological literature is al- 
ready considerable. The following are fair specimens of 
its quality. coSioo vulture, is so called because it becomes 
very hungry in the early hours of the morning and longs 
for the dawn. cgocS is a contraction of oc«pcS to arrive at 
disappearance. These derivations are ingenious if not con- 
vincing. Others are neither plausible nor probable. A late 
reverend bishop had a passion for deriving all Burmese 
words from Pali. c 3 S for instance is a corruption of the Pali 
oDoojjcS* “Strike off 008 turn ojjoS into cSS and cS? is the result.” 
On this and similar imaginative efforts a learned pongyi 
remarked oDgoooccoocSgs»o:j^:<^8g^TOc8qjrSooQSoooStt “ Such a habit 
of etymological speculation may lead to misinterpretation of 
the Tripitaka” — probably because, for his own purposes 
the etymologist is apt to pervert the traditional meaning of 
words. 

The most satisfactory method of philological research is 
the historical. But as we are still without a historical 
grammar of the Burmese language, we cannot yet afford to 
dispense with reasoned speculation. If, for instance, we 
found a considerable number of words parallel in formation 
to cgocSfl — if cc^ocS (<^cfipo8) meant ‘ to become beautiful’ and 
Q^oS (<x>c«pcS) ‘ to succeed in gaping,’ we should be justified in 
concluding, even without historical evidence, that (to 
arrive) was a component part of all. 

The present article proceeds on such an inductive method. 
In the tables below are collected groups of words whose 
main differentia is tone and whose meaning is either similar 
or identical ; and the inference is drawn that the members 
of each group are cognate in origin. 

Columns 1 to 4 stand for the four tones of Burmese, e.g. 
s^S; s^S J3^S fs^cSit ^ ttoS ^ «cS« &c. In the last column is entered 
the common idea underlying the members of the group. 
(It is usually said that there are only three tones in Burmese. 
This is not the place for a discussion of the question and 
readers who prefer the three-tone theory need only note 
that words ending in c8 S cS S or equivalent letters appear 
in the fourth column of the tables). The transliteration has 
been added at the request of the Editor. Some members of 
the Society, though unable to read Burmese in the native 
character, are doubtless familiar with other Indo-Chinese 
languages and may be able to say whether in these languages 
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similar groups of apparently cognate words can be formed. 
S is here represented by p, S and the-the-fin by m, though 
the ordinary pronunciation is nearer t and n. The object 
of this departure from customary methods of transliteration 
is to emphasize the etymological value of the traditional 
spelling- Aspirated letters are represented by capitals. 
The insertion of h is clumsy and ambiguous and the use of 
the rough breathing or inverted comma is apt to lead to 
misprints. 


na: 

fo na 



hearing. 

osoi tha: 


03 tha. 

o3c 8 that 

■ definition. 



^ sha. 

5 |S shap 

graze. 

ma: 

»o ma 

o ma. 


large. 



o ma. 

ocS mat 

upright. 

Pa: 


i 

«oS Pat 

hang loosely. 


Notes : 

fo: = ear. fo=hear. 

oDo : =s= mark, define. oo= distinct, as in j§j§oacocgoao^ii oooS=s de- 
marcate, as in 

-wound slightly, as oli 5 iS as in Stevenson’s example, 

G 03 cS ^ S (§ 5 o1 : (^ ^ ^ 00 ^ B 

oo: as in ^:g:oo;cjo:a ©o^^strong. o=slarge, as in coS:Gtoo6i 

c5{jo8:oii 

raise. «cS= upright as in gcSodcSb 
tp'l:t=as in s6oSo1:coo:^oa^« ocS as in acScocSi said of a flag ; also 
perhaps in ^oSocSoS of clothes worn loosely and carelessly. 



E§ nyi 

d hnyi. 


level. 

ao^; Si: 

so^ Si 

1 


collection. 


Notes ; 

^=level and ^===make level. For the change of tone compare 
< 7 ^oS= broad and |]=make broad. 

collect and w§=dam. To connect these words may 
perhaps be fanciful but compare cq: a collection of water, 
which also means an aggregation of precedents or custom. 


2 
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c|: nwe : 

cj nwe 



heat. 

eg: Kwe : 

eg Kwe 

eng kwe. 


curvature. 

Notes : 

c§; = warm. egs^summer. 
cg:=ferrule. cg=coil, as a snake. 

cog=bend, as of a river. 

twe : 

ogoS tw^ 

^ twe. 


hang. 


cgtS thwe 


o^S thwet 

thin. 


r/jjoS ky^ 

^ che. 


broad. 


ogoS tw^ 


ogeS twet 

measure. 



o me. 

ecS met 

lack. 


Notes : 

oguS==measure, as in gSogoSBogcS= calculate, 
be without. «cS= long for. 



eeS maw 

1 

c»o maw. 

coocS mauk 

aloft. 

eel ngaw : 

ecT ngaw 

1 

ecT ngaw. 

eclcS ngauk 

project. 

ej^o hnaw ; 


cj^oS hnaung. 

c|»ocShnauk 

mix. 

cnoo kaw : 


ecoo kaw. 

ccoocS kauk 

bulge. 

0^0 chaw : 

c?qS chaw 

esijo chaw. 


smooth. 

cjoS: hnaung; 

cfoS naung 

G|.oS hnaung. 

G^oS nauk 

behind. 


j c(X)oS Taung 


ccoocS Tauk 

upright. 


Notes : 

cj|.oS in cj^oSjjcS is obviously a metaphorical use. 5 |cS=inter- 
laced, as the branches of trees. c|»oS=mix or stir. So 
stir, has the metaphorical meaning harass. 
c^D==smooth. c^S5=slip, slide, e^9=flatter, coax. 
cj|»oS:=to be late. cfo8= future, or elder brother. in 

to be slow, 905= behind, future. 
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ojtu 

cq tu. 


like. 

<j: Pu: 


q Pu. 


protuberant. 

(a: pyu : 

S pyii 



protuberant. 


03 amu 

ahmu. 


fact. 


Notes : 

oj^ssslike, oq^ make like. 


Pyan : 

hman : 

fS; nam : 
ojj 5 ; hlyam: 

hman 

4 nam 

ojj hlyam 

Pyan. 

09 ^, anam. 

j^S hnap 

scatter. 

aim, hit. 

smell. 

overflow. 

Notes : 

The an and in sounds appear to be interrelated ; cf. mS and 

ooS: coS: 

and 00 1: co^: which are 

identical in meaning. 

09 90S: aSin; 

o9so 8 aSin 

0S chin 

08 chin. 


appearance. 

measure. 


Notes : 

0S in gScgoSi0S in 



o9g aKum 

§ Kum. 


shell. 

shun: 



shut 

voluble, excitable. 

thun : 

1 


tgcS thut 

pour in, cast. 

thun : 

thun 



pour out. 

c^S: thum : 



o^S thup 

unprincipled. 

hnyun : 

25^ hnyun 



show. 

lun : 

cg^ lun 

cgl lun. 


revolve. 

pun : 



gcS put 

rub. 

Notes : 

§ as in 
c^^:=twist, 

ll 

as 

cg|=gimlet. 
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£8 shaing. 

£cS shaik 

concave. 

^ 8 : paiiig : 



^cS paik 

divide. 

§ 8 : hmaing: 

|& hmaing 


^cS maik 

dark. 

0 ^ 8 : taing : 



c^cS taik 

measure. 

^ 8 : waing : 



^cS waik 

circle. 


Notes : 

"With ^ 8 :ii^cSa perhaps ^ 8 *»owii, should be classed, as the es- 
sential element of property is appropriation to a person, 
to the exclusion of others. 


hmein ; j 

hmein 


§c 8 hmeit 

dim. 


c 8 S leim 

c 3 S leim. 

oS5 leip 

revolve. 

gS: ngyeim:' 

gS ngyeim 

gS ngyeim. 


still. 

shein : 

shein 



' hot. 


The reader may think that the similarity of meaning bet- 
ween different members of the same group is in some cases 
merely fanciful. For any group which he rejects he can 
easily, by turning over a few pages of the dictionary, find a 
substitute which may please him better. Bearing in mind 
the fallibility of conjecture, I have tried to be caiitious. It 
is tempting, for instance to connect ^ and scS (difficult). But 
^ clearly means originally hard, while scS may be a met- 
aphorical use of a word meaning thorny. In this and 
similar cases, where the resemblance of sound may be 
merely accidental, I have excluded the group from the tables. 
Again, there is a strong probability that the sounds u, and 
on; i and eim ; in and an are philologically connected. Not 
being in a position to trace these connections historically I 
have ignored them. 

The following conclusions are perhaps justifiable. 
( 1 ) Groups of words whose main differentia is tone are seen 
to have a close similarity of meaning. ( 2 ) The members of 
such a group are probably derivatives or variations of one 
original root. (3) Such roots were probably non-tonal, that 
is, they might be pronounced indifferently in any tone. 
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These conclusions are of course tentative. They indicate, 
however, that a historical examination of the growth of the 
Burmese language is likely to be of assistance in explaining 
the origin of tone — a vexed question on which there has 
been abundance of irresponsible speculation but no certainty. 

J. A. Stewart. 



ABHISAMBODHI ALANKARA.^ 

‘‘The Embellishments of Perfect Knowledge.” 

A Pali Poem, edited and translated 
BY Maung Tin, M.A., 

Professor of Pali, Rangoon College. 


PREFACE. 

The POi text of Abhtsambodhi Alankdra is based on a 
little book, which Prof. C. Duroiselle was kind enough to 
give me. It is printed in Sinhalese characters and edited 
by Sanghananda. We learn from the introduction that the 
author is Mahathera Saraiiaukarasangharaja, a Sinhalese 
author, who wrote this poem of 104 verses in about 1767 
A.D. This thera has won his reputation as a Pali scholar 
by numerous other works, among which may be mentioned 
Munigundlankdra, “ The Embellishments of the Virtues of 
the Saint” and Saddhammasaraithasangaha ^ “Compendium 
of the Essence of the True Doctrine.” 

Abhisambodhi Alankdra throws no new light on the life 
of the Buddha. Indeed, even some familiarity, on the part 
of the reader, with the life and teachings of the Buddha is 
required for the study of the text. For the poet’s purpose 
is less biographical than eulogistic, less to teach us any new 
thing in the Buddha’s life than to sing of the Embellishments 
of Perfect Knowledge, as he has chosen to name his work. 
Accordingly, he is occupied with his narrative as far as that 
point so momentous in the history of Buddhism as the at- 
tainment of Perfect Knowledge under the Wisdom Tree. 
The leading events are told at such great length and en- 
comiums on the Buddha’s mother and his wife sung with so 
much vehemence that the poet has hardly any breath left to 
relate the minor events, the connecting links, so to speak, of 
the chain of narration. Thus, to give a single instance, from 
the highly poetical description of the circumstances leading 
to the Buddha’s birth, he passes on to paint the elaborate 
picture of the Buddha’s marriage, a few lines doing justice 
to the events in the intervening period. This is not to be 
unexpected, considering that the poem is too short to admit 
of an elaborate treatment of each and every incident in the 
Buddha’s life. 

* This Pali poem has not hitherto been published in this form nor 
has it yet been translated into English. It possesses great value for 
students of modern Pali.— Ed. 
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The age of the poet indicates the style of the poem. A 
modern poet makes use of long strings of compounds and 
curious juxta-position of words, which as a rule are absent 
in the canonical books. And he often displays his know- 
ledge of Sanskrit by employing words and phrases and even 
similes and metaphors which legitimately belong to Sanskrit 
literature. One good instance of such figures of speech, 
borrowed from the Sanskrit, is the simile of the churning 
of the ocean (verses 63, 100). And many a word and many 
a phrase will convince the reader of the poet’s leaning 
towards Sanskrit literature. All these characteristic features 
embellish or blemish Ahhisamhodhi Alankdra. However 
that may be, the poem has great literary merits. In its 
beauty of description, its wealth of imagery, its richness of 
vocabulary and its flowing ease of diction, it challenges 
comparison with other modern poems, such for instance 
as Jinacarita (edited by Rouse and by Duroiselle) and 

Jindlankdra (edited by Gray). 

Saiighananda’s Sinhalese edition of this poem is accom- 
panied by a Sinhalese commentary by an unknown author, 
My present text differs metri causa in a few places from 
its original. "Where such variations occur, I have given the 
readings of the original in foot-notes to the present text. 

In translating the poem, I have taken care to give a ren- 
dering which is neither too close nor too free. Too close a 
translation often makes the English ridiculous ; too free a 
translation often fails to give the exact sense of the original. 
A judicious steering between the two is what I have aimed at. 

I must not conclude without expressing my deep obli- 
gations to my teacher and friend, Mr. Chas. Duroiselle, for 
his kind help in the interpretation of some difficult passages. 
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Namo tassa Bhagavato Arahato Sammasambuddhassa. 

1. Buddhaiu suddhagunakaram dasabalam devatidevaiii 

jinam, 

Dhammam tena sudesitam bhavanudaiii dukkhapabam 
nimmalam, 

Sanghan capi niranganam munisutam vandam ’aham 
muddhana ; 

Buddho Dhammagano tathagatavara palentu te ma^h 
sada. 

2. Natva vatthuttayam evaib 
stiladdho abhayam pi ca 
yatha vajiralayam patto 
ratanattayapalito 
karissam Abhisambodki 
Alaiikara m manorama m . 

3. Sahassakappana "satan ca uttare 
asankhasaiikhyana ’catunna ’matthake 
niruttare tiltamajambudipake 

puram ahu yam Amarabhidhanakaih ; 

4. Tahiiii dayasitalatnanaso ca yo 
gunuttamo paiinavaraiiganalayo 
asesa vedau navaparatirago 
visarado sippavisesanatako 

5. Anangarupo varavippa-anvayo 
ahu Sumedho iti pandito sudhi 
mahaddhano matupitunnamaccaye 
ghare thito so sakameva buddhiya ; 

6. Bhave ca bhoge ca sakan ca jivite 
vilokayitvana asarabhavakam 
padanato vatthugahetva sarakam 
rudaiii mukham natigaiiam pahaya tarn 



THE EMBELLISHMENTS OF PERFECT 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Honour be to Him, the Blessed, the Saint, 
THE Perfectly Enlightened. 


1 . The Buddha, that mine of pure virtues, possessed of 

the Ten Powers (1), the god of gods, the conqueror, the 

Law by him well preached, that Law immaculate, which 

spurns repeated birth and shakes off misery, the Order, 

in whom is no sin and begotten (2) by the Sage,^ 1 adore 

with my whole heart. The Buddha, the Law, the Order 
may these venerable Objects for ever protect me. 

2. The Three Objects duly adored, security from danger 
was given unto me, and I felt as if I was seated on the 
adamantine throne (3). Safe in the refuge of the three 
Jewels, I will sing of the Embellishments of Perfect Know- 
ledge in a strain pleasing to the mind. 

3. More than one hundred thousand cycles and four 
«ons ago, a city there was by the name of Amara in the 
glorious incomparable Jambudipa (India), 

4-5, Wherein lived a wise man, Sumedha, immensely 
rich, descended from a noble brahmin family and beautiful 
even as the God of Love (4) ; who was withal well-versed in 
the different arts, and bold in his own attainments ; one who 
had successfirlly traversed the ocean of the entire Vedas; 
in whom supi'eme wisdom was pleased to dwell ; and 

whose heart such excellent virtues were in him was 

tempered with compassion. Both father and mother having 
passed out of existence, he administered the family estate, 
with none other guide than his own intelligence. 

6. Renewed existence, wealth, his own life these 

three he subjected to careful examination; having scrutinized, 
no essence whatever could he find in them. Alms -giving 
alone was found to be of real benefit. So he left his kith 


and kin bathed in tears. 


(1). Tlie Teu Powers belonging to a Buddha are the ten modes of 

^^The monks and nuns comprising the Order or the Clergy are 
often SDoken of as the children of the Buddha. ^ , _ , , ^ 

(31 ^An Epithet applied to the seat where the Buddha sat when he 
obtained omniscience^Lder the Wisdom Tree. It as so called because 
Mira the Evil One, despite all his efforts, was unable to expel the 
Shfhom it. It is also called the “Unconquerable Seat.” c/. 

* vajirasanam' verse 95. 

(4). Ananga—ih.e, Indian Cupid, 
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7, Anantasancaramigindakadinam 
mkujitam pakkhimayurakadmam 
sumanditam candanakananadinarh 
nisevitain tapasapungavadinam 


8. Himacalan tarn samupecca uttamarh 
pahaya vesam akhilam ghararaham 
isina ^pabbajjavasa tada hi tu 
gavesamano amatam su pabbaji. 


9. Evan ca so pabbajito samano 
kattabbakicc ’ev ’abliivayamano 
sah ’ev ’abhinna varananalabhi 
vasaih vasi tena sukhena tasmim 


10. Lokattaye mohatamappabandham 

hantva dharantam varadhammadipam 
Dipamkaraih lokagurum mahantam 
samiipagantvana jinam mahesim 


11. Disva tarn lokanathara suranaramahitarii buddharam- 
sijjalaQtarii 

pujetva attabhavarh dasabalamunino jivitam c^pi tena 
“Siddhattho ’yam jinindo bhavati" iti tada vyakato 
dhammarafina 

tam sutva Bodhisatto parahitanirato pitiyapunnakayo 


12. Ye bodhipacanakara idha buddBadhamma 
kalattaye munivarehi pi sevamana 
dan^dina dasavidha samatimsaka ca 
te buddhadhammanikhile samadhitthahitva 
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7-8. And set in towards that glorious Himalaya moun- 
tain, bedecked with forests of sandal and other trees, where 
ascetics of eminence and other reli^ieux were wont to dwell, 
amidst the cries of birds such as the peacock and so forth, 
the while the king of beasts and other inhabitants of the 
forest used to roam at large. So eager was his search for 
Nirvana that he entirely gave up the habit of a householder 
and renounced the world after the manner of ascetics. 

9. The world being thus renounced, he applied himself 
to his ascetic duties. While he lived in contentment a perfect 
saint, his senses under control, he became possessed of 
higher knowledge and likewise the Ultramundane Facul- 
ties (1). 

10. DIpankara, that mighty preceptor of the world, the 
conqueror, the great sage, who was bearing the lamp of the 
Law sublime, dispelling the accumulated gloom of delusion 
in the three worlds (2) was next approached. 

11-12. On beholding him, who was likewise the protector 
of the world, being revered of both gods and men, a lambent 
flame playing about him in testimony to his Buddhahood, 
he forthwith worshipped the personality and vitality of the 
Sage, who was possessed of the Ten Powers. “This one 

will Ibecome Siddhattha, king of conquerors ” this being 

predicted of him by the king of Truth, the Bodhisat, whose 
delight was in the welfare of others, his whole frame being 
filled with joy, practised unto satisfaction those entire con- 
ditions of a Buddha, ^the Ten Perfections (3), beginning 

with alms-giving, thirty in all those agents for the matu- 

rity of knowledge in this world, being practised by the 
holiest sages during the three divisions of time, past, present 
and future. 


(1) . These are 1. The various magical powers. 2. The divine ear. 
3. Knowledge of the thoughts of others. 4. Knowledge of one’s former 
existences. 5. The divine eye. 6. The knowledge which causes the 
destruction of human passions. 

(2) . Viz. the worlds of sense, of form and of absence of form. 

(3) ! The Ten Paramis or Perfections, practised by a Bodhisat as a 
preliminary to his attaining Buddhahood. Each of these being practi- 
sed in three degrees— the ordinary, the inferior and the pre-eminent,— 
there are in all thirty Paramis. The Ten Paramis are: 1. Alms 
giving 2. Morality. 3, Self-abnegation. 4. V/’isdom. 5. Exertion. 
6 Patience. 7. Truth. 8. Resolution. 9. Kindness. 10. Equanimity. 
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13. Kondhafinam pi ca nayakaiii dasabalam kixlanfiakam 
Maugalam 

lokaggam SainanavhayaiTi thiragunam mokkhakarani 
Revataih 

x-fipaggain pi ca Sobhitarh vara’Anomadassidighaiigu- 
liiii 

dhammaggaiii Padumam jinaiii amatadam pujarahaib 
Naradam, 


14. Sattharam Padiimuttaram pi ca Sumedliannama Me- 
dhaiiikaram 

jatiddhamsi Sujatamaggamatadam brahmujjugattam 
pi ca 

sambaddham Piyadassi nama sivadam taiii Attbadas- 
sim varaiii 

viraggam pi ca Dhammadassi sugatam Siddhattalokut- 
tamani 


15, Tissaiii capi niruttaram naravaram Phussaiii visud- 
dhakaraiii 

lokanandakaram Vipassimatulam virarh Sikhiiii mara- 
jiiii 

nathain VessabhudhammarajaKakusandhan ckpi (1) 
Aiigirasara 

tarn Konagamanam miiDirh gunanidhim buddhanca 
tam Kassapaiii 


16. Disva pujetva etc pi ca munisakale vyakato tehi capi 
piirento Bodhisatto asithilaviriyo bodhisambharadham- 
me 

raja hutva ca Vessantara-avanipati danatejena bhilmim 
k .mpetva sattavare Tusitapuravare so ahii devaraja 


17, Mahabralima Sakkadayo devaraja 

samagantva buddhamkuraiii taib namitva 
“ Mahavira kalo ayam buddhabhavam 
tuvan c^pi gantva manussana’ lokaiii 


18. Janitvana tasmiiii varam matukuccbiiii 
janaiii tarayanto sadevam tiloke 
sukham bujjha dhammam ” ti vatvana evaiii 
samaradliito devaloka cavitva 


1. Kakusandhancapi. 
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13-16. ' He then in turn beheld Kondhanha, the leader, 
possessed of the Ten Powers ; Mangala, who knew the right 
division of time, and was the greatest in the world; Sumana 
of steadfast virtues ; Revata the Saviour (1) ; Sobhita the 
beauteous ; and the peerless Anomadassi, distinguished by 
his long fingers ; Paduma the conqueror, chief of the Law ; 
Narada the worshipful, dispenser of ambrosia (2) ; and 
Padumuttara the teacher; Sumedha and Medhankara ; 
Sujata, destroyer of rebirth, the chieftain, the dispenser of 
Ambrosia ; Piyadassi, the perfectly enlightened one, majestic 
in bearing (3) and bestowing happiness ; the noble Attha- 
dassi ; Dhammadassi the blest chief of heroes ; and Sid- 
dhatta the best in the world ; likewise the incomparable 
Tissa, best of men ; Phussa, a mine of pure virtues ; the 
peerless Vipassi, giver of happiness to the world ; Sikhi the 
hero, vanquisher of the Evil One ; Vessabhu the lord, king 
of Truth ; Angirasa and Kakusandha ; the sage Koiiuga- 
mana, the depositary of virtues ; and lastly Kassapa (4) 
that enlightened one. All of them he worshipped ; each of 
them foretold his destiny. The Bodhisat whose energy 
was unfaltering fulfilled the requisites of Perfect Knowledge 
and became king Vessantara, lord of the earth. By sheer 
force of his alms-giving he caused the earth to shake even 
seven times and in the glorious city of the Tusita gods he 
re* appeared as the king of gods. 

17-18. Mahabrahma, Sakka and other kings of the gods 
having assembled gave honour to the nascent Buddha ; 
“Time it were, O thou mighty one, that thou shouldst the 
Buddha become. Deign, Lord, to visit the world of men 
and take birth in the womb of an auspicious mother. Be 
thou saviour to the men in the three worlds with the world 
of gods. Mayest thou with ease understand the Law.” He 
acquiesed in their request and from the world of gods he 
passed away, 

(1) . Mokkhakara — lit “doer of emancipation.” 

(2) . The nectar of immortality and the drink of the gods. 

(3) . Brahmujjugatiam — lit: ‘ having large and upright limbs.’ It is 
possible to render the compound by ‘ having limbs as upright as those 
of Mahabrahma.’ But such a comparison would be th^reverse of pay- 
ing a compliment to a Buddha, who is superior to Mahabrahma. 

(4) . It will be seen that the list of the Buddhas given here includes 
the usual twenty -four names given in the Pali books. But our author 
goes further and gives the names of two more, viz. Medhankara and 
Angirasa, thus making the number of the Buddhas immediately prece- 
ding Gotama to be twenty-six. The names of three other Buddhas, 
however, in addition to the usual twenty-four are preserved, of which 
Medhankara is one. See further Childors’ Dictionary, S. V. Buddha 
and Kappa. 
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19. Upacilamitapimnam kappalakkham mahantam 
dhitimativiriyadivasabhutam gunanam 
janapamakutabhiiigactimbitaiiglii Vavindam 
pavaranarapatim nissaya Suddhodanam tarn, 

20. Vividhavipulapunnaib kappalakkham kataya 
satatavimalasilalariikatay’ accharaya 
apahasavara-Mayadeviya uttamaya 
avigatasatiya uppajji so taya kucchim ; 

2 1 . Maiiisamuggamaj jhamhi 
soiiiiarupam va matuya 
pannayanto vasam tattha 
dasamasaccaya pana 

22. Vesakhe puiiiiamayan tu 
nakkhatte ca Visakhake 
pancadasighatl c’eva 
puune Kujadine tada, 

23. Bevissarassa vananandanasannibhamhi 
uyyanake ruciralumbiniya pasiddlie 
samphullitamhi (2) varamangalasalamule 
sakhani gahetva thitamatuyakucchito tu. 

2. Sampliullitamlii 


(To be continued). 
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19-20. And took conception in the womb of that noble 
peerless Queen Maya ; in whom mindfulness was not a 
moment absent ; a celestial nymph charming (1) and ever 
pure ; and wearing virtue as her ornament ; one who had 
performed immense good for a countless number of years 
in various manner ; being conceived in her through the 
agency of that noble King Suddhodana ; whose lotus-like 
feet were kissed by kings with bee-like diadems ; (2) in 
whom fortitude, intelligence, energy and other qualities 
found their true home ; and who had accumulated immense 
boundless merit for a countless number of years. 

21-22. Like unto a golden image encased in a be-jewelled 
casket, in the womb of his mother was he confined ; and 
after ten months, on Tuesday, the fifteenth day of the sign, 
Aquarius of the Zodiac (3) being the full-moon day of 
Vesakha (April-May), what time the festival of Visakha was 
celebrated, 

23. He emerged from the womb of his mother, who 
stood holding a branch at the foot of that noble auspicious 
Sal tree in full blossom, situated in the celebrated Lumbini 
Garden, delightful even as the Nandana grove of Sakka. 

(1) . Apahasa, lit : “ not to be laughed at” 

(2) . Janapa-makuia-bhinga-cumbUa’anghi-aravindam. 

(3) . GhaU’—Xhe eleventh sign of the Zodiac, Aquarius. Also called 
kumhha. 


(To be continued.) 



LACQUERWARE MANUFACTURE AT PAGAN. 

It is not known when and whence the art was introduced 
into Pagan. The probabilities are that it came from North- 
ern Siam, through the Talaings, in the 11th century A. D., 
when so many other arts and crafts were domiciled at 
Pagan through the Burmese conquest of Thaton. 

The processes of manufacture are extremely simple. 
Bamboo split into thin slips is used, and about 12 stages 
have to be passed through before a finished article is 
obtained, the maximum period of time ranging from four to 
six months. The article in its crude condition is besmeared 
with black wood-oil, which is procured from the Shan 
States, and then rubbed down by means of a pumice stone 
so as to make the surface smooth. The process is repeated 
after each coating of wood-oil has become dry by being kept 
in a subterranean chamber built of masonry. The patterns 
are incised with an iron style, and the artist is not guided, 
as a rule, by drawings or models placed before him. The 
scenes often depicted and most affected by the artists are 
those relating to the Vessantara, Mahajanaka, and the other 
Jatakas called the ‘‘Ten great Jatakas.” Scenes from the 
life of Buddha also occur, such as his leaving home (“the 
Great Renunciation”) and subjects from Burmese history.^ 

The implements used ai-e equally simple, and consist 
mainly of a lathe and a sharp knife for scratching off the 
surface. Orpiment or sulphide of arsenic is used to produce 
the yellow colour. Indigo mixed with orpiment gives a 
beautiful green colour. Red Vermillion is also used. By a 
judicious mixture of yellow, blue, and red, other colours are 
obtained. 

The lacquerware industry is in a dying condition for want 
of patronage. The articles manufactured are not exported, 
and the home market is becoming more and more restricted, 
owing to the growingly extensive use of European glassware 
and crockery. It was formerly found in Prome also, but is 
now restricted to Pagan and Mandalay. Pagan is the real 
centre, 
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FIG. 1. 

SPLICING BAMBOOS AND MOULDING FORMS OF LACQUERWARE ARTICLES. 



FIG. 2. 

POLISHING THE SIDES OF THE ARTICLES ON A LATHE WITH 
A PUMICE STONE AND RUBBING THEM WITH BLACK WOOD OIL. 







FIG. 3. 

THE POLISHING AND RUBBING PROCESS (CONTINUED). 
INCISING PATTERNS ON THE ARTICLES WITH AN IRON STYLE. 



FIG. 4. 


INCISING PATTERNS (CONTINUED). 





panorama of the four processes. 



RANGOON IN 1852. 

[The following article in Burnaese is contributed by Saya 
Thein, of Hmawbi, who has taken great pains to trace the 
history of Rangoon during the first half of the last century. 
The first mention in Burmese history of a town in this 
locality is that referring to the Talaing queen, Shin Saw Bu, 
(see Vol. I, Part II, of the Journal), who reigned from 1452 
to 1471, and is stated to have dwelt near the Shwe Dagon 
hill for ten years. The next noteworthy record is the con- 
quest in 1757 by Alompra, who named the place Yan-gon — 
“ end of the war.” Apparently however, apart from stock- 
ades and such like defences, there was no walled city till a 
much later date. English works written soon after the first 
Burmese War, 1824-26, do not mention the existence of such 
a city. 

Saya Thein now calls attention to the mention at pp. 
1202-4 of the K6n-baung-set Mahfi-yazawingyi (a Burmese 
history of the Alompra dynasty) of the foundation of a royal 
city in 1203 B. E, (1841) by King Tharawadi, (the successor 
of Bagyidaw), who was also known as Kon-baung Min. 
The site chosen was the village of Ukkalaba, under the 
shadow of the Dagon hill. 1 he name of Aung-mye-yan-nhin 
was given to the city, and that of Myaf-nan-aung-gya to the 
palace. The writer then gives statements made by U Ariya, 
a monk 78 years old, who was born at Rangoon, and now 
lives at Gya-taw-ya, east of the Pagoda. These are in 
effect : — 

1. The boundaries of Konbaung Min’s town were, I 
think, as follows : — North-East corner — the Shwe Dagon 
pagoda ; South-East corner — the southern end of Barrack 
hill ; South-West corner — near Mission Road ; North-West 
corner — near the end of Shin Saw Bu’s northern wall. 

2. There were three gates on each side, and the 
northernmost on the east was called the Leik-khon gate ; 
it was opposite to the road leading to the Royal Lakes. 
The middle gate was called the Sin-zu, and the southern- 
most the Kan-daw-galay. The easternmost gate on the 
south was called the Pa-be-dan gate or the Kya-gu gate ; it 
represents the present Pagoda Road. The middle gate was 
termed the Nyaung-bin. The westernmost was the Thingyo 
or Thit-nyo, — now Godwin Road, which is called Lan-ma- 
daw, because it was the road by which the King travelled. 
The middle gate on the west was called the Wet-su ; the 
other two are forgotten. On the north, the westernmost 
was called the Ma-tha gate, and the middle the Shin Saw 
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Bu. gate ; the easternmost one is not known. I have read 
the name “ Aung-mye-yan-nhin ” on an inscribed pillar. 

3. The Eastern wall was to the east of barrack hill, and 
the Signal Pagoda was within the city. The southern wall 
ran between the Jubilee Hall and the Kya-gu thein (the 
ruined temple on the race maidan facing Pagoda Road). 
The Kya-gu thein was outside the city, on the bank of the 
moat. The western wall was, I think, near Mission Road, 
and the northern was the same as the ancient one of Shin 
Saw Bu- 

4. The palace stood where the Cantonment Church now 
is, facing the east. To the north-west of it was Pusodan 
road wherein the subjects dwelt. On the North, East and 
South of the palace, there were the quarters of the various 
troops. 

5. The Jubilee Hall site was formerly occupied by 
Pongyi U Bya’s monastery, east of it was the Tsin-ba 
Sayadaw’s Kyaung, and south one built by the queen. Kin 
So. North of Tsin-ba Sayadaw’s monastery was the Sa-za 
Kyaung. The pagoda now standing opposite the Jubilee 
Hall was erected during Bodawpaya's reign by the Set-kya 
Woon-gyi after the model of the Shwe Dagon, and was 
called the Lawka-man-aung. South of it was U Ottama*s 
monastery. North of Jubilee Hall was the Shwe-gu Paya- 
taik, containing seated brick images five and six cubits high, 
a recumbent figure twenty cubits in length heading south, 
and a row of images of the 28 Buddhas. Near it dwelt the 
elephant-keepers, and the place was known as the Shwegu 
quarter. The site of the Roman Catholic Church on Pagoda 
Road was occupied by soldiers ; to the north of it were 
monasteries, and to the west, the Seik-tu bazaar. 

7. The Signal Pagoda on barrack hill was once called 
the Min-let- we pagoda because it was erected by a minister 
of that name. South of it and near it was another pagoda 
built by Min-let-ya. On Pagoda Road there were two 
pagodas and two lions ; there is now only one pagoda and 
the two lions. At the western approach of the Pagoda also, 
there were two pagodas and two lions. These pagodas 
were on the line of the wall around the Shwe Dagon. 

8. Pagan Min (the successor of Tharawadi) caused a 
pagoda to be built on the site of his residence when he was 
Crown Prince ; it had walls on four sides, four gates, a 
zayat on the south, outside the wall, a brick-lined tank, the 
Madaya Sayadaw’s Kyaung on the north, outside the wall, 
and a thein on the north-east. These works of charity 
were carried out under royal orders by U Win, the Ye-wun 
of Rangoon. The Pagoda and tank still exist. 



A ’Stockade destroyed by the Navy April 11th. 
B Stockade destroyed by the Navy April 1 1th, 
C*' Stockade destroyed by the Navy April 11th. 
D Bridge destroyed by the Burmese. 

E Field Hospital. 

F Bridge destroyed by the Burmese. 

G Light guns in position, April 12th. 

H Landing Place April 12th 
J Bridge rfestroyed by the Burmese. 

K Burial Ground. 

L British Camp April 12th and 13th. 

M ‘W^hite House Picket. 

N Two Light Guns in Position, 


O Former Kesidence of Major Canning. 
P Burmese Musketry Butts. 

O Old Town in ruins. 

R Signal Pagoda. 

S Stockade. 

T Fortified Pagoda. 

U Burmese Barrack. 

V mite Pagoda. 

"W King's Palace Barrack. 

X Sulay Pagoda. 

Y Shoay Bagon Pagoda. 

Z King’s -MO^harf , 
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The writer goes on to quote from the Kon-baung history 
a passage which relates that in the year 1210 Konbaung 
Mindaya-gyi visited Ukkalaba-Rangoon (accompanied by 
the Pagan Prince ?), and that a pagoda called the Dhamma- 
yan-thi was erected by the Ye~wun, Myosa of Pegu, Maha 
Mingaung Kyaw-htin, who was given a sum of over Rs. 8000 
for the purpose. 

Saya Thein refers to the map of 1852, here reproduced, 
(from the copy in the Rangoon Municipal Office) which 
shows the city limits. He states that traces of the northern 
wall are still to be seen on the north-west of the pagoda 
(near the golf links), and suggests that the wall went round 
the present Ein-daw-ya (“ site of royal residence”) pagoda 
(near Bishop’s Court) ; he would trace the rest of the wall 
on the lines stated by U Ariya. He sees faint indications of 
a wall and ditch along Budd Road, and does not agree with 
his informant as to Mission Road being the site of the west- 
ern wall. The plan does not show the palace site, and it is 
not described in the history quoted from above. He notes 
that the gates shown in the plan do not tally with U Ariya’s 
description. He then points out that, although it is stated 
by aged persons that the north wall was the old Shin Saw 
Bu's wall, the English Government’s plan made after the 
first war does not show a wall, and the Shin Saw Bu wall 
is not mentioned in the history. He refers also to a book 
in Talaing, printed in Siam, which mentions Shin Saw Bu’s 
visit to the Shwe Dagon, but does not say that she built a 
town and dwelt there ; and to a Talaing manuscript dis- 
covered by him at Kamamo, Bilugyun, near Moulmein, 
which describes Shin Saw Bu’s charitable works at the 
Shwe Dagon, including an enlargement or widening of the 
walls of the Pagoda. Saya Thein thinks that for the latter 
purpose the queen must have resided on the spot for a 
considerable time, during which she would probably es- 
tablish a town of some sort. However, the Thaton Hnwe 
Mun Yazawin, although it describes Shin Saw Bu’s visit, 
residence and death at Dagon, does not say that a town was 
built. The writer concludes with a reference to the pre- 
vailing belief that Shin Saw Bu’s grave stood on Windsor 
Road, a monastery near it being known as the Shin Saw 
Bu’s Cemetery Kyaung. 

The plan given is, with a few slight differences, the same 
as the one given at page 69 of Laurie’s Second Burmese 
War ; both are stated to have been made by Lieut. Ford. 
The following passage from that work is interesting. 

“ An idea of the strength of new Rangoon may be gather- 
ed from the fact that the new town, already mentioned, up- 
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wards of a mile from the river, was described as nearly a 
square, with a bund, or mud wall, about sixteen feet high 
and eight broad ; a ditch runs along each side of the square, 
and on the north side, where the Pagoda stands, it has been 
cleverly worked into the defences, to which it forms a sort 
of citadel.” (Page 36). 

At page 102 are given the names of 13 gates : — North Gate, 
Shoury Gyein (altered in the same author’s later work. Our 
Burmese Wars, page 136, to Shwe Gyeen) Gate, Red Earth 
Gate, Sacred Tray Gate, Shoury Douny (Shwe Doung) 
Gate, 2 Tree Gates, Banyan Tree Gate, Smith’s (South) 
Gate, Sacred Hair Gate, Little Lake Gate, Twisted Umbrella 
Gate, and Stone Gate. Banyan Tree Gate and Little Lake 
Gate correspond to U Ariya’s Nyaungbin and Kandawgalay, 
one of the Tree Gates may be the Thit-nyo, and the Red 
Earth Gate was probably on the north, where there now is 
the Myenigon (“red earth hillock or mound”) quarter. 

Symes, Snodgrass, and other writers, quoted in the 
British Burma Gazetteer, Vol. II, pp. 568-570, describe 
Rangoon, prior to 1852, as being situated on the river bank, 
two miles south of the Shwe Dagon Pagoda enclosed on all 
sides by palisades, the King’s Wharf being the only gate on 

the South. The Gazetteer goes on to say, page 571, 

“ The town, such as it was, was close to the river bank and 
in 1841, when King Koon-boung-meng, better known as 
prince Tharrawaddy, visited Rangoon he directed that the 
town and stockade should be removed about a mile and a 
quarter inland to the site of Ook-ka-la‘ba and be called by 
that name. The ground plan of the new foundation was 
nearly square with sides about three quarters of a mile long 
having the Shwe Dagon pagoda hill as a citadel on the 
north east. The “royal order” was to a certain extent 
obeyed ; the principal buildings and government offices 
were placed in the new town and were there when the 
British force landed and captured Rangoon in April 1852. 
It was surrounded by an earthern embankment 16 feet high 
and eight broad at the top with a ditch running along each 
side of the square. Between the new town and the river the 
ground was generally low and swampy and under water 
during spring tides, yet it had not been entirely deserted.” 

The most curious feature of the plan here reproduced is 
what appears to be a fair-sized harbour behind the old town 
and which was probably a morass. Within it, at X, is 
shown the Sule Pagoda,"^ which apparently used to be farther 

*The letter, X, is not clear on the map as produced here. In the 
large copy, it is shown near the little square in the middle of the inland 
harbour or morass. 
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away from the river than it is now. The bridge, F, was 
probably over the creek which gave its name to Creek Street 
in East Rangoon, but which exists no longer. The Bota- 
toung Pagoda is not shown, but the Fortified Pagoda, T, is 
very likely the temple near the Surati Bazaar. The Pagoda, 
R, is said to be “ Signal Pagoda,” but this seems to be a mis- 
take ; on the plan given in Laurie's Second Burmese War 
it is merely styled “Small Pagoda.” I am inclined to think 
that it is the pagoda now standing in the compound opposite 
the Jubilee Hall, and that therefore the suggestion that the 
southern wall of Kon-baung Min’s town ran between the 
Jubilee Hall and the Kya-gu thein is incorrect. My view 
is strengthened by the plan in Laurie, which shows “ King’s 
Palace Burnt” quite near the southern wall, inside it, and, 
according to U Ariya, the palace was somewhere near the 
Cantonment Church. It is probably the same as W, “ King’s 
Palace Barrack.” Is the word “ Barrack ” here a mistake 
for “Burnt”? The word “Coston” near B should be 
“ Custom House Wharf.” 

It is possible that other traces of old Rangoon will come 
to light after further investigation. Portions of the north- 
ern wall of Kon« baling Min’s city are still clearly discernible, 
and the White Pagoda, V, with its tank, is the familiar 
Eindawya Pagoda in Godwin Road. The rest is at present 
obscure. — Ed.] 
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cSgoaoSsoDOcopusosoo^cooS^^B o: 2 l|^ 8 :@oS*oosr«i ^^jioS 
©S|>SoOOg« ^^ 0 o 8 ')g^|gOl^(ScS]|gCO 0 oS 8 O 3 ^C^§ 8 tl 
OOOJJO^OO^OOOOdSoDC^C^bC^ Cj^cSoSCgSjOD^OJtS'ggcgcgjSa^ 
cooSr^i coeoSegcj^^giSii ^|8coo5c^i goS|^ 8 cooo 6 ^o co^c^ 
soo5i^^ieBooS^OD0Si 

(^^e(sSgficx>ooos@oS*ooojo o:j^*ccooSaocS aoDocpooS 
^*«igoS^o|o 1 oS ojo^-o jo^ OgS^jcBgS^lOOog^JOO 
gcS^CX^oS|oS^oSgSoD^») 

CO^®SCO*=®||*'^'S'cgSll 00 ggGpS> OO 0 G^I c^oSs 

00^8^80380^8 O G|^oSBOO^ 8 eg,C^ 0 gS IlCgS g) 8CO30I OOcS 
ecoScj^OnoTcooB JO^jcooS^BODOncSq^CBC^COoSoOCHO 
QogfioooepscxgoSjc^oSogSi ooooSgO£ 8 CooS^coooioj^g 
EOo 5@8 ^gOO^OoS^S^^oS^OB 
o« oj^gcoooSoSeoo^coooii ^§80oc^cgoc5cc»o8co^i 

OJGpsj^SOCJ^gCCoS OOf8sg,CCOO§li OD^COOOGpcoSg ccoob^g 
coTJjgogS ooSoo^n oocDfiOJoSccooS §§833^ii oo^eSooo* 
coTcpig3gc^co33i o^^gcoooS 00 3^gog8ocg«^ooSo3^iooo^ooS 
BOOOSsCXSoS ^§803^11 «S^Sco5gOo|8Cg8o!g«^OoScO^« 00 
S^OoS GgooSBCD08^§803^t BJJg^Sj^Sg 5 Sc© 0 < 2 i(§C§ 00 Sc 0 cS 
^§8S003SgSCOo8oo|80gSo;2)^^OoSo3^ll 

j» oo^cSjo^oj ooolgcoDioo^a 9 (goSjocools oj § 
O3gS«00e^9]0S|iO«Bg0<5a98OO^sri^ic86'98OO3l8SoTcO^«009 
O3^eoo508n^CgO«BO3DBOOOC]3CO^8gSoO0S8 OOCOoSoO^gr^l 
ooS^ooslgs^Tbo^B BcooSs^goo^sc^ioo^cooSooscoioo^gB^ 
co^iiBODDS^joSgtOioosijsJ^goo^gn^no^gboo^gooo'lgcjSgi 09)08 
OjgOO^gCjSgSS)Tk)gSo O39olo56^a308Cg08GO00 C 96 p 800 (S 8 gS 
oo^BoocooSooolgc^i B03o£o£odal8Ss>rcogSiiooB^ocSa98 oo 

^8011 03£8g^oSoOa'l8Cj£8ll038^o6^gCj£gB^03^1l CXJ^CD^IO 
BO35coTOT^ICOlSg«BOo5s^O30S93l|O9^gSCOo£o£gi^f^lCQoS 
C^ofiogcSBCoS^BOOO CoSlgS^ SoT0O3^« OOC^3(^9]oS|(0 
OOCOoS 00^80^ < ooS^cooIgBoTbogS# 091 ^ OOsHgC^ QgC^Sl 
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C0OC^^oS|iDlOOSpoSs^8OO{3l»r^ll«COOOOS5l«C^OO 0511000005 
odsjIsc^i 5)6(?®0(^o:3on8coTbD^« oec^s^soo^to^yoSii eoooS 
cg 6 ^^|i 6 |[oC^iiOOg^ 8 C^£|oSoOO 8 OD 0 So^ l 

i^n ooc||ODoS(|§«c» 0 Si oo^coTGpo:j^»!^oos^o:gcX30So 00 
COOoSo2Sp«G©c8oO^l(|og6*O:2OO^II6OOO8cOoS|j^8OD0Sl ODf 
c^pcS^S o:go8Oj8o8(5oo0D8agoD^n o:j)O8n28oS<5oo05iij^(gS 
o:jj|^8c85 ogoD^i oospoS ^§ 8 OD 0 S» oofwB^jScoSs oo^g^S 
«^co 8 o 0 ^* G 0 OoScOcSj§|B^D 8 C^gOQ ^Scso^ co 0 Sccooi 
c0ocS^§»sooo8«§Sod0Sii 

(Jll €).'Oo5^eODO^^8SCo5c|C0OO^BC»!|gS8Q8f:g88S0OoS 
oocSioo8c85cjjGpf§^8So:go£8 e^cp^Soo^* ^^scco5^c^|)0i 
ooc^cooS ^^ssooS ooc^DoSc^oob'«ooo8cgSii <:^o«88 

CO08q8(5s 005§03^II Cj88c85BCyDSoOS^Oc5ogSll (^s^goo^scoSs 
§|oo 0 Sii oo8*^odo8^08s^co^ii ^^goooScoooSoooScgSn ©Tb^I 
cooS^oSn^Soo3jco58c^c^c|CO^ii^^8«ODS«0ooScooScg8B 
oni(^c ^8 gooBCCo^oSf^S 30oiioo5^oo<5gc^s^Sj^co^ii^^gcooS 
oos|] 0 ocScg 8 « 330 oo^oo(5g soo^oScoosi^ 

ODO8^O8C|ejO30Sii 

3 # oo^cgpcS^ e^GpogSii ff^goooj^g^s ^t^osso^oS* §j 
oD^ii qS»c»oe|j©^c 0 ooGpi'ooSeogo 888 q 88 eooo£§^c 0 »oSa^s 
ssoocScoooco:ji)o£8§oo^4 e^olooG0coo5eo:go88G0DoSi aoos 
eO 8 saj]o 8 »§oo 0 Sii oo^q]||^oc8||>S<gc5|iDd^Si ojcp803(58ooeg 
§jcoooc 8 cSoD^i c^8coo5oS»(XGp»j^8cooSoooSueQoo^j^8 
OO0S;COD OJCpI^SoO^ll ^c8(^^^O0C^88OO0SoD^i ecoooo 
«O^COOoSctJ|OOg^8Clo5oD^liqS8O2Gp*COOo5lO2^8(d^g§S0gg«. 
«O^oS»§joD05B CJ|j][Oc6|203oSog8ll ej|gOO ^(JOJCJpJC^oS^*^ 
oo^iO 3 £ 0 ^eg 03 a)ScQo 5 3 sooo 8 G Gooo£§eoDO 
0 l*cooB<gD 8 go^oD 0 Sii Bcioo£r^ 0 ccgD 88 ^ogoSu 0 oco 5 cooSoo 
cood8 j 0 §coooiTcogo88soo5^ooa(j^oD^'ji8o^55iSojii50n« 
BOo5^O88oo|io:j)oS^oD^«q8iojC08c:^oSoo|*aso£cS^»^o8c^ 
0 OO 0 Sll S^jJOD GoToD^II O0oSqCO0802^*°5^*O® 

c^ooSoo^§|GOOOo®8c85o2C{p8§^8co:goS»G^epcg8ii c^snocooS 
fcSc^S OO^Oofi 8 C§S^C 0 gStX) 0 bn qS8O2C08§j^8GagoS«6gooS« 
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C5|«CX32rJ^8@acagp88§OD^llC^oSco^o8»qS8ll00^8COOOCC5^o£j 
(^88cdrog8x^t c^Sjojcps^^gsagoSsooBiocSii ejjjroSoSoj 
eq8§co^. 

G« o3^«oTcpeSa)08igo«e^scx>DO(j^gcoT§i oecocoSojcpg 
SBcSoO^i c^iJosoSgcooSboouoSoD^eDPocQDSii «8*co<^b 
O^ep8eS)TcOgSllq£8DJGp8SOO3£cOoSo®|»nOCX>0S»ll wSgODoSoOO 
OD0SeaDDl 02Cp8BBi^COaj§jo0^i ^c8(J^OJGpl0E dCJ^gfiOpS 
COOOoSlI ffODD8cX3oS®DoS6j^0008Cg0*0JGJp8CO^8Og£i BJ800C©c)3 

j ojtjgcoS J §8oogScx2]oS^co0b'ii (^c8§8eec8ii«joS§.0soSc^ 
co^,. oD^cec8ooaj|i8«(gco^ j igcoo^s^oD^n ooc^ooS<goS 
^0 ceoSs oo^goftcoSgooco^Ssii c®cS j ajii0£o5 j §«§oo^b 
cjSjcscS^og^Soc^BOj^seooSc^ 9<goS|iDooSco^»o^oS»ooo 
^ OOCi^SjODOO^oS^CXigSll 

(^(1 ^O^^^8jSa3gbll«S*COO*0SeSoDliG|^^O:^^j^CgS8C^^OjJ8 
Gcool cB5eoo5Gp|« cecSooaji «ood^cx5c^Si ^ <gcS|)0CX30ii 
^oSscOcS (^iicecSsco5cc»DSt«oPO^08B 86]it?08OocsOoSn<^8* 
ecj^^'oBC^ o^oS^ccj^rt)^ 0(1 cecScojSsQocSi «cx)o^0S««g^cp 
ooi^pcooSsoi^oSs on €8c8sooSoOC^S0OoScCX5O§I «OOO^06l 
oSiS'ooojsii (^Sio^c^cScooS^osc^ii 0»£0cooo8i <^o«S«oe8^ 
eoo5|)8iC[^a2^|§iC6j^o^^8o88ooiiQ<S«csoo£ goS^oj^'sj'ogSs 
(Xi^eec8BooS|iSi£G^cn^^BCOoo0S« ii(^cx)0802^8eoo8^ 8^ 

£§gc:Sc§oo0S8») 

O^^gCOOOS «C»OGpO>oS(^*OgSll OOggCpS' OJ 00 0^5)8 
Og8u3»0Sj(2OoSc«J^8eCOo8a88OOCp«j^Sll 
ogoSeffooS^cpii (5^ooS(?ooSo1co^0S^«©c^C(»5^cj8ii«8odo 
o85eoo5c^£n cs|_o^oc^8j§eD8it «cX)3oSics>)8ffag5c!o8c:^ii eg 
oooSoo^OjjSeoooSeogS a^oScoj^a ^sQ^oo^o^tS'ceco^ii 
cfi^tS'(2(»5coeoooS 9o« ooc]^i9c»coodS 9 3 §jcooocecB«QoS » 

cOo^ ooc^6«§*ooo8|>§ooogiiOO^C9(S0*s0co^c^iic^ooggcp8> 
0oo^cS(3Dia§^cS oDg^8 ootS'ef>g8C2]Siooa1coo5^§« ^^goo 
ogo5oD8t3jeBOogScx5ia^oo^« 

^(ODOgl C39^8GtO08«£800^CO00« gggcooo C 00 p£c§«^^|£ 

(^(Soocg8t§«tooose8oooSo5§^o80Scx>^« 
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J6s§^C^^93^oSiI 

oil 3Gp&C»^GpS> 003 J^n§gOCOg5SpS> O J 0^'^ 5>Sog8« 

os8c 85!»^8C|^«68C§ c^SsoDo^cfioDOscooEcoooii ^ cooSooo^S 

8G008§«|g^0g8ll OJ^a^sS^^oSoSC^a C^^8CCOoS«S8OO0SsCOD 
j^s^cpc^ c8<J^®®cS®OoSo:^^8 COOoS^oS|)D|>8ii os 

e^DcS<goSpog8iio:2[8|i8i§8§ooo8ccgoS§co^n 

J II O2ep8(^8n!2^8eODS.OOG|Oc5«0OcScOOO§(»IIOSCpcSt^ 

OO^OO^II C0OoSoOoS ^§8CX)gS« OO^ODSCOe OoSjjOB §jcco8 
oD^'ii q8i(^§aa)0SiO9i^ooSG0ooScoooS^n codoScooSc^^s 
08OJ(|8ii ooa^oocj:^ic^oSe§oS^8ciooScx5D085ii coosSoocS 
CXJ^SOO^lQoeOoScgOS^il 00|gS8Co5'oOGg|C^ ^o5^8C^OoS|| 
03s^eoooSc^c|go8§ocg08Gpi cw^flSiSecoScp Djepsoss^DoS 
CCO3S®COdS0S>|8ii 00«DC§^80DgSiq88C30^ OOffpC^COoS^§8 
0 ScogSii cooo8ooc:Sj|§85Dii qSsos^soo 0©8^C:§OD^§88QS 
cgSac0ooScoc50oS^B cgiocS^^SoijijOgojJoSi^osQogogDs^g 
c^8i coTc|po:j^8(^eoDoSoog|8ooc|]eoooScoooSj§^8a^80Dpbii 
OOGIJCOoSl^^g^OII 00^eoTGp©S0Q08C§ C^CCOOO O^^8§80OC^8g 
(gScJO^n 

^11 j^iScooScp ojcpg ooe^ooSn cX5^§go 30 ooScc^gco^u 
GOOo8cX)oSc§C^58^oScOOGC»OOOGpCi5|[§8|iSojCOgSllCCOGCX5 
COcScOD80^£o1c5]Sll Cg)8CX)OjJgOODD 
ag[8cooo88D3agD^^(S^S8agc^§oo^ii ^§80Dggo^cxj^8§a 
C«OClSG«OCiS Co8gic5s^^ §CC 080 D^« Oj|gGCo5^88|(^C^ii os 
g^oc5||§8co^ii oS 5 j 8 coiS 8 !»| 8 qtg«^ooco 8 ^ 88 |a^Gpii 
§^§ 8 |>§«c!^oSi GoacgoagoS§oDgSii o^^gsooSj^g 8 |s^cooo 
GS^'GCoScpOJGpgOSC^OoSll (^a^800^8C0(S8§j0Dg5a^C[P50B ^§8 
0 ScocSccg« 0 Sco 8 cx)^ii 

911 §§80SCgS88CX)c5foSt^SoS5JCo5g^DgllJ|^8GCo5«oS6C»5 

8GODOOSG^30^l8c»0:«oS8»C§6^C^86^CODOlOOCOOOoSoO§a^Og 

jgOODgogcS §CO^II ^^gSOoSc^Gp OOGSODoSosgr^ 0CDOI 

C<gc5o^G^llOJ^8G0008oOoS GpOioSiO^a^OOD^glia^CO^G^Gp 
SJtS'cgcS5O^OO0S^II^^8SOoS«0SoD^G^G]p^O^cSsocS^O3^O(2 
«i^ilOJ^gCOo5(^88|o^CODSC^GpO^COO5rf6^«^08oS0Sll 
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31 cooDS(goSjoa)iic»a 1 * j eolcSgogoS^joagSioj^scooS 
^38|^cSoo6^i«^§jo30SiioacDigoSjoooiic0ocS8^8oosl8j§ii 
eoooSs^ioosls JODD§O0gS«O9COo5'oO^8B§«O3^<g<^|g£-SOOoS 
O^^8^8jgSogoS§ff^CO0illOJ^8COoS088|si^^oS^S«^§ic3OgSn 
oo:^ooSigcS^o^On coooSa^soosTsjSi! c[SooSs^8cood§^8 06 
3*1*0330 xtosag^^os^iiojIscooS^gSl^oSwejiioosTls^co'IcS 
«CXJo5«|]ll C0DoS^oS|>O^OU OOCOoSooal* OOBoToSoDD 00308 
OD ^ II 00 B 1 0 oS 8 J § 1 03 C gj 8 00 al * V) § G ^ I 

Gil oo^coS5]3»agoSBCoeoo©§B^Booo.0^§*oo§iio3oSg)oS 
08O^^GODDllCj^OO^85]S<.'^C§COj)8seO(2^§jCXJG0od^^OO^IIC^ 
BOoS CX)Jg8p& 0 0 oG^^SlOgoO3GGj^»COClS0808B^3oSllOo8c8t9 
00^3SJoS*C§ll C^SgOOO ^oSoOOg CO08G0D0 sQ^OgSlI I^Sgj^^*^ 
GQoS8ll«G®6«008oOgSii C^o08o!J^*COOo8w6*§OO^e§OO©n 
ooiijjSseo(^[|oloS<S8^^i^oo^G0oS8C!§iicpoioSjc:5«a^ii 
c^n g]8Geo<^oD^.oooDOocS^r^iaDggspS' ogg^jSogSii^* 
©BOoS^^ll^^ge 3 |)S§jsoD0003llj^^80o5^SoOCg«jj[8BOo5 «o5 

BOoS OOG0 OO^C^oTd CgoS^BOo5^08(^Sll c8<jJ^GBc8sOo5@* 

o^n 005005 30811 <jsoi5i^dl^8soo5^s^o8»c^« ooojgoo^oSi 
no|8cOO|,^{^<JJ§ll 

o^oScoooiooc^S»GpoioSeoo^5^c6'^o|olo5 999 cgSsl^oogSi 

^OO^S^S^o88«S^B^« 

o» o§<>0S ooggsp^ oj 3^|iSio5oooocS^c^n 5 iSBeo(^^«© 
COo5^G(pilC|^-|.Ss0Oc5cgSllODO8«cSo^(§e6o8oOO8b089«J|8«oS 
^c8tn03||>Sll 3oSlCOOGOo5^^ic8<j>^SOBCo558Bec80o6c^ll 0 
08Gcx)5^aD^9O«ocoo^ooc^88c^^^oDOco^« sSSsooSiiag^s 
ooSno^* sCj^^jSsooSsoo^c^o^B «0:^(|jcoi5oo^n88c^oS^Soo 
eoo 80 j^§^ec^^ts_gi j 3 8oDooc^iOS0O8ao50»c^S« cecBsooS 
gcSscgo^jcgSifi^oocS^s g^iooD^c^jfiooS^oo^n 0j£p*^ir^ 

CX3^*II OOS80Soog5t C9@8 9 COOOcS a^ODOgBOoS ^ 00 ^" 
OOJQBpS* O9J9jSllcS9^Og8o3^|SGpoSB0o8»C^« Gw5cC§8 
cSojscgj^gn ooBo^gooD-c^^BODO GpoioSooc^Sgcoooooooc^cp 
j§«eoeocg 8 a^oo^> ^oo^B^ogoSiBsi^* c§Boo5q88GpO)o8 
cgSn «oooi^c30c^8er^^^025c^8G|B@oS* oT^oo^c^booooS 
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c^S«c»c»§8cx5^5(^«|So0S«oo8iioo|iS0Scbii jiSooS^Sceiioo 
^gSja^sQoci^ §«^§Sdd^ii cpoSoToocgoo^ q©^oo5*c§ 
s'?' C^|g03^f^»^^8003«§§“ §ec8f«eit4 

ecg«cx) 8 cgo 6 'cc(poSe@oS 8 u 

gj coo(2^o5'g^cpoioScg8i5jSc8o<^oD05nc8<2^|^ogS8ajg’ 
GpOiOO 0 O 8 «ooo ooB^a^u oo ^Sc^Se^sc^St cSc^^'soCodS 
5lSc©c8fioo50oSc^ii osoooSacpscSj^i'CoaooSoS^tJcooSccpoS 
c_g|CX>oS^8OD(S(^cco5^oo0Sii0£oo£ei^§cogc:^co^80Soo£^ii 
c^e§a 8 §» oo8c»(S'<^cco5^a)0Sn ODfgGp& o^j 
Cg£oO^|3GpcSc|go8»S^!X)^lij^OO^iI^C@3S8Bsl^O 

i»^|SepoSsQoS!t^COgS8»CX)cScC»S)CorC3goSc»^9D» 00 ^ 
§ccod(^§8c§ocS«co Doooa^ogD«eoooGpco58c85i0gSco5» 
ooc^ooScooScg 8 B ^ 8 c©D{ja 2 COD^o!jcaTconogoS oocoSooijo* 
§ 03^11 oj^* 0 » cogoS* §o3^« e 5 )«oo jjSceoc^ opox>^ 

co:j()oS»o:jsoTc 0 o£ 6 o^ii cooS 0 ioj!:^(^ 

c»^« 

^obc^egjsicooS^sojs^c^iicoooSgcoswSB t(^0^c03si^ 
0ea3DeooO8oo6j^n^£e®3^a^o33^c£joo5o5^c|o1cg]£iiBgSD3^ 
c|cpcg£i g£®eO(^tX)£ 8 ^£B§!X) 0 Scxj^ii coc^£*codooo (ggoooo 
OD3Cpc5io£(^^oS«a^:^B C|po)o£(gogc^8 Bee5B0co35co^*B 
c8§OJiij:)£0<C^08C^3OSX38gOOSo8« C0O0O8SCODeCX5O»O^o8 
O^0^G|^a^'§8oloDo (^§8^3C0^8i OJS^COoS^Si^BOOD* QS 
e^«co3c0oSiid^£8oooo£(g£6j^088coooogS» 

oo» c0^5OiC|^o:j|(|i^|§cnaS|«cnc(g^oesj08o1oo^B 

a3Gpo8^8» 



THE BURMESE ERA. 

The article entitled “Eras and Reckoning,” reproduced 
below, is from Mr. Taw Sein Ko’s Some Remarks on the 
Kalyani Inscriptions, published in the Indian Antiquary 
in 1893. It is perhaps, the most complete examination into 
the origin of the Burmese Era which has yet been recorded. 
How far it is an accurate exposition of the subject may be 
judged from the criticism that follows it. 

ERAS AND RECKONING. 

“The years of Sakkaraj (Thetkayit, the ‘Vulgar Era’ of 
the Burmese) throughout the inscriptions are expressed by 
means of mnemonic words, the latter being written in the 
reverse order. The following list contains the words most 
commonly used in this connexion ; — 

Cipher — kha ; smma (void), nahha (the sky). 

One — rlipa (form). 

Xwo — do (or dve) ; chamma (there being two kinds of skins) ; 
yama (a couple). 

Xhree — sikhi (there being three kinds of fires, namely, of 
lobha or rdga, dosa and moha. 

Pour — heda (the number of Vedas being four). 

Five — pdna (there being five kinds of intoxicants). 

Six — rasa (there being six different kinds of tastes). 

Seven — muni (there being seven kinds of sages). 

Eight— -ndga (there being eight kinds of ndgas). 

]S[ine^ — ruddha (there being nine kinds of samdpattis ; five 
rupajihhna, and four arupajjhdna). 

“ Two eras, both of exotic origin, are in use among the 
Burmese : — the era of Religion, or Anno Buddha, reckoned 
by the Burmans from 544 B. C., and the Vulgar era, or 
Sakkaraj. The Burmans would derive Sakkaraj from 
Sakka or ‘ Sakra, the Recording Angel of Buddhism, and 
7 'djd, a king ; because, according to them, the era was in- 
augurated by the king of the devas. In ancient books and 
inscriptions, however, the word is found written Sahara j, 
which is more consonant with its true etymology from 
Sakarajci. It is in fact a form of the Saka era of India, and 
is found in use in most of the Indo-Chinese countries and in 
Java, being reckoned properly from Monday, 14th March, 
78, A.D. (Julian era). 

“ The earliest era used in Burma seems to have been the 
Era of Religion, reckoned as above ; but according to the 
Burmese, this era was abolished by Samundari, King ox 
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Prome or Srikshetra, in Anno Buddhse 624, and a new era 
was established in its own second year, thus wiping out 622 
years of the Era of Religion. Hence the era established by 
King Samundari had the name of the Dodorasa Era applied 
to it. 

“It will be thus seen that the Dodorasa Era of King 
Samundari reckons from 78 A.D., that is, from the Saka Era 
of India. The correspondence of the beginning of this era 
in India and Burma, and of its very appellation, and the 
existence of architectural remains in Prome which resemble 
those of Upper India, are convincing proofs, to my mind, 
that there was frequent intercourse between India and Prome 
in the first century after Christ, when the latter was a sea- 
port, and that Indian influence was predominant in the 
Irrawaddy Valley. 

“But the Burmese and Indo-Chinese generally reckon, 
and have for centuries reckoned, the Sakkaraj from 638 A.D., 
adding, as they say, 622 and 560 to the Anno Buddhae to 
arrive at it. That is, to convert a year Anno Buddhae 
into a year Sakkaraj, the numbers 622 and 560 must be 
added to the former. [The numbers should be subtracted, 
not added. — Ed.] How the number 622 was arrived at, 
we have already seen, and the next puzzle is to find out 
why 560 has also been added. 

“Besides the name Sakkaraj or Thetkayit, the name 
KhaQGhapa?icha is applied to the Era which commences 
with 638 A.D., and the Burmese records are, so far as I 
know, silent as to the reasons for its introduction. For the 
matter of that they are silent as to the causes that led to the 
adoption of the Saka era of 78 A,D. 

“ But there is evidence to show that the new Sakkaraj, or 
Era of 638 A.D., is of Chinese origin. Forbes, Languages of 
Further India, p. 26 f., talks of the “ singular fact that all 
the nations of Ultra-India, although deriving their religion, 
their civilization and their literature from India, have not 
adopted any of the Indian Eras, but have borrowed from 
China,” He then goes on to quote from Gamier. 

“Les relations etablies par les Thang avec les con trees 
du midi avaient propage sans aucum dante les connaisances 
astronomiques et le calendrier Chinois, et c^est la peut-etre 
r origine de 1’ ere qui est aujourd’hui la seule employee a 
Siam (Cambodge), au Laos, et en Birmanie, et qui commence 
a Tan 638. Cassini a demon tr6 au effect que le point de 
depart de cette ere etait purement astronomique. Le 21 
Mars 638 la nouvelle lune coincida avec T entree du soleil 
dans le premier signe du zodiaque et produisit une eclipse 
importante.’ 
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“ As to the travels of the Era from China to Burma they 
can be accounted for thus, The Annamese, who became 
subject to China as long ago as the year 221 B.C. under the 
Emperor Hwangti, passed it on to their neighbours, the 
Cambodians, whose empire extended in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, prior to their conquest by the Siamese 
(1351-1374 A. D.), as far as the shores of the Gulf of Marta- 
ban, Traces of their influence and civilization are still to 
be found in the painting, sculpture and architecture of 
Burma. 

“To convert the present Sakkaraj into years A.D., it is 
simply necessary to add 638; thus 1255 and 638 = 1893. 
The year 1893 A.D. = the year 1255 B.E. (Burmese Era). 
According to the Burmans the number 1255 is arrived at 
thus : — 

1255 years Sakkaraj. 

560 yeai's Dodorasa. 

622 years A.B, 


2437 the pi*esent year A.B. 

Subtract 1893 (years A.D.) from 2437 (years A.B.), and 
544 B.C. is arrived at as the commencement of the Era of 
Religion. 

“It will, however, be perceived that there is nothing 
Indian about the Sakkaraj of the modern Burmese, except 
its name and the traditions connected with it.” 

It thus appears that, according to Mr. Taw Sein Ko, the 
Burmans obtained their present era from China. That he 
has not altered his views since 1893 is apparent from his 
recent article on “ The Early use of the Buddhist Era in 
Burma,” (Vol. I, Part I, of this journal), wherein the ex- 
pression, “ the Chinese Era ” is definitely used, and the 
Antiquary article is referred to. 

What, however, is the so-called evidence on which an 
unqualified pronouncement on a matter of such historical 
importance has been made ? A passage from Gamier, who 
observed a coincidence, and a surmise based thereon made 
by Forbes while discussing the possible early intercourse 
between Burma and China through the Cambodians. It 
may be noted that Forbes went on to say ; — “ The Anna- 
mese, Cambodians and Siamese have gone further, and 
have also adopted the Chinese duodenary cycle, which the 
Mons, Burmans and Shans have not done.” There is not a 
vestige of proof beyond this, and we should perhaps be 
justified in rejecting the idea without even going into other 
matters. 
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But it is clearly demonstrable that the era was not 
borrowed from China or from any other country ; Indian 
influence there was, but the reckoning was most certainly 
made in Burma itself. 

It is convenient to state here all the eras mentioned in 
Burmese historical and literary works, though two of 
them at least were admittedly promulgated in India. 

1. The first is the Maha Sakkaraj or the era of Bodaw 
Anjana, (grand-father of the Buddha) who is said to have 
dropped 8645 years of a previous era. For this, see Bigan- 
det’s Legend of Gautama, VoL I, p, 13, and the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1908, p. 8. Also, the Paleitsa Egyin, verse 14. 

2. The death of the Buddha is placed in the year 148 of 
the Maha Sakkaraj, and it is stated that King Ajatasatru of 
Rajagaha ordained the commencement of the Sasana 
(Religious) Era — Anno Buddhae. Apparently this inform- 
ation was received by the Burmese from the Sdj'attha- 
dipani-tika, a work attributed to Sariputta, a writer of 
Ceylon temp. King Siri-mahfi-parakkama-bahu. See PitakaU 
thamaing, p. 45. 

3. In 624 A. B., King Sumondari was reigning at ancient 

Prome (Thaye-khettaya). It is stated that a predecessor of 
his, King Thiri-rit or Siri-raj, had in 433 made, with the 
assistance of brahmins, calculations for a new era, but the 
year was found unsuitable. {Hman^nan, Vol. I, p. 182). 
At page 187, are told : — “ The year of King Sumon- 

dari’s death was 624, . . . The Siki*a, (or Sakka) King of the 
Nats, disguised himself as Mahallaka Ponna (brahmin) at 
Lawka-nanda Kyauk-saga and gave the calculation on a 
rock : ‘ The short year 2, after leaving out do-do-rasa, 622 

years.’” (The mnenionic = 2— 2 — 6, and this is read, as 
usual, in the reverse order.) This was in A.D. 78, and the 
era coincides with the Sfika Era of India. Considering the 
intercourse which must have existed between Burma and 
India at the time, it is highly^ probable that the era was 
imported and that the tradition was a later invention owing 
to a confusion of Saka with Sakka ; it may be, however, 
that the brahmins induced the Burmese King to adopt the 
Indian reckoning and for that purpose put forward the 
myth of the Sikra’s coming. At least this is clear, that 
Indian astronomers had even then begun to exercise their 
influence in Burma, an influence which still survives. 

4. The Saka Era went on in Burma for 562 years. 
Before the expiry of that period, Varaha Mihira, the author 
of the Siirya Siddhdnta, one of the most important Indian 
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astronomical ^v^orks, died (viz,, in 587 A.D.), and it is not at 
all unlikely but on the contrary highly probable that that 
publication or a knowledge of its principles found its way 
to Burma. In Saka 562, the King of Pagan, Poppa Saw 
Ruhan, or Sangha Raja, who had been a monk before attain- 
ing the throne, introduced the present Burmese era by 
dropping 560 years and beginning with the year 2. Kha- 
cha-pa?lca (the Khacchapancha of Mr. Taw Sein Ko’s 
article) is the mnemonic for 0-6-5. The actual commence- 
ment of this era was in March, 638 A.D., the 21st according 
to the Julian, and 24th according to the Gregorian reckon- 
ing. This is what Cunningham says in the Book of Indian 
Eras : — “ The common era of Burma which is now in use is 
the luni-solar calendar, which was introduced from India in 
A.D. 638. The length of the year is exactly the same as 
that of the Surya Siddhanta, namely 365-875648 days. The 
solar year is reckoned in the same way as that of the 
Hindus, and accordingly it now begins on the 12th and 13th 
of April, which is the calculated date of the sun’s entrance 
into Aries according to Hindu reckoning. The luni-solar 
year has 12 lunar months of 29 and 30 days alternately, 
with an intercalary month at seven fixed periods in each 
cycle of 19 years.” There is no Indian era with the same 
initial year, but the number of days in the year, the number 
of days in the various months, the 19-year cycle, — all these 
are Indian, and utterly foreign to the Chinese. 

5. Before proceeding further, it should be noted that 
there was yet another era introduced in Burma by Mohnyin 
Mindaya of Ava, in 800 B.E. (See Inscriptions of Pagan, 
Pinya and Ava, p. 37). Of this the Hman-nan history 
(Vol. II, p. 85) says: — "He arrived at Ratanapura on the 
full-moon day of Nayon, 799, Sakkaraj. Having reached 
the golden palace, he consulted the sayadaws learned in the 
Pitakats and Vedas on the internal affairs of the kingdom, 
and the Sagyo and Mingy aung priests told him that the 
pashu-chidda-muni ( = 8'~-9 — 7) period had now elapsed 
and it would be improper not to wipe it off. Mohnyin 
Mindaya asked what consequences would follow an omission 
to do so, and the learned men said, — ‘The writers of 
Sanketa (Sanskrit) works have stated that the consequences 
would be disturbances in the country and the misery of 
living beings.’ Yaza-thingyan (a minister) then pointed out 
that all previous kings who had introduced new eras were 
short-lived, that in fact they died in the very year that they 
did so. Whereupon the King replied : — ‘ Should I, while 
seeing the happiness to be gained by all living beings, be 
guilty of this neglect through fear of death, it will be a slur 
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on me till the end of the world.’ ” He then ordered the 
abolition of the old era. The new reckoning, introduced 
though it was with pomp and circumstance, did not survive 
for very many years, probably because there were at that 
time a great many more erudite persons than on former 
occasions and they had become accustomed to the old chro- 
nology. 

The reason for a change in reckoning as given to Mohnyin 
Mindaya reveals yet another instance of Burmese supersti- 
tion springing from the influence of brahmins, but the real 
cause, as it existed in the minds of those who desired the 
change, is not difficult to understand. In a Burmese work, 
a century and a half old, the Taungdwin Thathanahaing 
Sayadawgyi Apye, the following occurs: — “The theikayit 
should be demolished in a suitable yesLV before the comple- 
tion of 1000 years. Otherwise, owing to the multiplicity of 
figures, it is difficult to calculate the ihuzi dat hyinzadd 
(astronomical terms), and calamities are likely to occur in 
the country, so it is stated by worldly sanketa scholars.” 
It is well-known that for such purposes as the preparation 
of the calendar and the casting of horoscopes, most elaborate 
calculations have to be made, involving the reduction of 
years to minutes and seconds and fractions of a second, and 
one can sympathise with the astrologer who desires that 
the number of years to be so reduced should be as few as 
possible. It is for this reason that the practice arose of 
dropping out, from time to time, a certain number from the 
expired years of the era. 

But this had to be done in a suitable year. What this 
means exactly is a question which only a qualified astron- 
omer can answer, but it is suggested that, in order that a 
particular year, month and date may be suitable, the sun, 
moon and planets must be in a certain well-defined position 

a position which admits of a fresh start being made 

on the same lines of reckoning as before. In the French 
quotation from Gamier we are told that on the 21st March, 
638, the new moon coincided with the entry of the sun into 
the first sign of the Zodiac and produced an important 
eclipse. It is more than probable that such a moment was 
found to be eminently “suitable” not only in Burma, but in 
Siam and Cambodia as well, and that the astronomers of 
these countries, not necessarily acting in concert, utilised 
such an excellent opportunity of simplifying their calcula- 
tions for the future ; possibly, also, they desired to establish 
an era of their own in place of the Indian one which they 
had all hitherto used. 
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It seems therefore incorrect to say that “ there is nothing 
Indian about the Sakkaraj of the modern Burmese, except 

its name and the traditions connected with it,” and in 

the entire absence of proof of any intercourse between the 

Cambodians and the Kingdom of Pagan it is far less 

accurate to lay down that they transmitted the so-called 
Chinese Era to the people of Burma, 


May Oung. 



THE ORIGIN OF THE KACHINSr 


The Kacbins occupy a large and fertile territory extend- 
ing from the 29th parallel north to almost the 23rd degree 
south. They are almost entirely a mountain people, and it 
is only recently that some of them have taken to the plains. 
Most of them live within the boundaries of British Burma, 
but large numbers inhabit the hill-country of western 
Yunnan and smaller settlements are found in Assam and 
along the borders of Tibet. The whole of northern Burma 
as far south as the 24th parallel is largely under Kachin 
influence. On the west side of the Irrawaddy they are not 
as strongly represented as on the east, but they are found 
as far south as Katha and "W untho, holding the hills in the 
Mogoung district, and being in undisputed possession of the 
country north of Kamaing and the jade-mines, and the 
whole of the Hukong valley. The hill tract between Myit- 
kyina and the Kamhti valley is in possession of the Hkahku 
Kachins and they are still numerous on the border of 
north-eastern Assam. On the east of the great artery 
of Burma they inhabit the whole territory as far as 
the Salween and are quite numerous in north Hsenwi and 
as far south as the Ruby Mines district. Formerly they 
also ruled the large plains in the Bhamo district and the 
Northern Shan States, they themselves living in their moun- 
tain homes. The Shans and Burmans became their tribu- 
taries, and it was only the British occupation of Upper 
Burma that put an end to their conquests and advance fur- 
ther south. 


The Assam Kachins. 

The Singhpos of Assam are the same as the Jinghpaws of 
Burma. The Assamese being unable to pronounce the word 
Jinghpaw render it as Singhpo. There are also some small 
families such as the Darungs and Faqueers who speak 
“Singhpo,” but they are of mixed blood. Pure Kacbins 
are found east of Ledo, and the dialect is spoken as far 
west as Dibrugarh and Golaghat. The Darunga have a 
story that they were for generations held as slaves by the 
Darung river in the Hukong valley, when the Shans (proba- 
bly the Ahoms) ruled that country. Thus their dialect be- 
came largely a Shan patois and they lost many of their 
Kachin characteristics. There is no doubt some truth in 

* Originally published in the Rangoon Gazette, and reproduced by 
permission. 
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this, and the Ahom rule is responsible for the fact that the 
Kachins never became as strong on the west side of the 
Irrawaddy as on the east. 

Kachins in China. 

The Atsi-Kachins are very numerous in western Yunnan, 
and further north we have the Marus, Nungs and other 
tribes. But our information regarding them is still meagre. 
We know, however, that in language, customs and tradi- 
tions they do not materially differ from their kinsmen in 
other parts of Kachin-land. 

The Kachin Tribes. 

Strictly speaking there are no Kachin tribes, but simply 
families and linguistic divisions. For the sake of conveni- 
ence, however, we may call the group of families that 
speak the same dialect a tribe or clan, employing the name 
Kachin for the people as a whole. Still it must be re- 
membered that the linguistic and family divisions are not 
at all co-terminous. Following the linguistic divisions we 
have the Jinghpaw, Maru, Lashi, Atsi and Nung tribes, 
while the Hkahku, Gauri and Sasan simply represent local 
conditions. All Kachins, whatever dialect they speak, call 
themselves Jinghpaw, and recognise a common source and 
ancestry. We accept the name Kachin because it is in 
common use and is the only term in which all these divisions 
and sub-divisions can be included. 

Origin of the Kachin Families. 

According to Kachin tradition (our only authority on the 
subject) they are the descendants of a certain Wahkyetwa, 
a semi-mythological figure. His five eldest sons became 
the progenitors of the five recognised families of chieftains. 
These are : 

La N-Gam (Marip wa Gumja), the golden father of the 
Maiip family. 

La N-Naw (Lahtaw wa Naw Lawn) the aggressive father of 
the Lahtaws. 

La N-La (Lahpai wa La Tsan) the “far-spreading” father 
of the Lahpais. 

La N-Tu (Tsit wa Tu Hkum) the “growing” father of the 
Nhkums. 

La N-Tang (Maran wa Ningshawng) the “first” of the 
Marans. 

From these five families come all the Kachin chiefs, and no 
one bearing the family name of a chief can ever in theory 
become a “ commoner,” but in reality they are constantly 
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“losing caste” and dwindling down among their subjects. 
Thus a branch of the Marip family lost the name and be- 
came called Sahkungthen, This was changed and they are 
to-day called Damau. 

Following these five, three younger sons were born who 
did not become rulers and their families became identified 
with those of their elder brothers. These are La N-Yaw 
who became one with the Nhkum family ; La Nhka who 
became identified with the Lahtaws, and La N-Kying, the 
“branch” who settled down with the Marans. These 
parent families, often incorrectly called tribes, have no sub- 
divisions ; all belonging to them having the honour and 
dignity of chiefs. When they branch off they lose the 
family name and all that goes with it. 

According to one tradition Wahkyetwa had three wives, 
others say thirty. The first of these, Magawng Kabang 
Majan, is apparently the mother of the chiefs, although this 
is not quite certain. The others became the mothers of the 
endless families of commoners, ruled by a chief from one or 
the other of the ruling families. These can never carry the 
name of the chief, except in the sense that they are his 
slaves, subjects or dependents. They can never belong to 
his family or intermarry with their rulers. They carry the 
name of the chief only so long as they remain in his juris- 
diction ; when they remove to the territory of another chief, 
they become his subjects and will be named after him. 

Ancestral Home. 

Where are we to look for the ancestral home of Wahkyet- 
wa and his valiant sons ? If we could answer this question 
with certainty, we would bring to light many an obscure 
point in early Burman history. But here we are left to 
often contradictory traditions and consequent conjectures. 
In this sea of uncertainty there are however, three faint 
beacon lights to guide us ; (1) All Kachins claim to come 
from Majoi Shingra Bum, or Kaang Shingra ; (2) their tradi- 
tions indicate an acquaintance with the sources of the Irra- 
waddy ; and (3) the names of the districts ruled by the first 
five chiefs have been handed down. 

It would seem that with these landmarks to guide us, we 
would be able to determine something regarding their early 
home. But a close examination leads to the disappointing 
conclusion that we are dealing with legends from which 
very little of an historical character can be extract- 
ed, and where we seem to have history, it leads 
us only two or three centuries back. Where are 
we to locate the Majoi Shingra Bum, or, as it is 
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also called, Kaang Shingra or Majoi Shingra Hkindawt ? 
The meaning of the name is plain enough. We can 
translate the three different designations, “The natu- 
rally flat mountain,” the “ central plain,” and the “thresh- 
old of the naturally level country.” In each case we have 
the picture of a plateau, or high tableland ; this is situated 
in the “ centre of the world,” and is the threshold of what 
is beyond. When confronted with the question where this 
place is to be found, a Kachin invariably replies, “Way up 
there,” pointing to the north. Further than this he cannot 
carry us, A few will describe a mountain reminding us of 
Duff a Bum in North-Eastern Assam ; but this is only an 
echo of the Buddhist tradition regarding Mount Meru. 
Others claim that it is a Kachin land of snow-clad hills, 
colder than any territory now inhabited by Kachins. Here 
too we deal most likely with mere conjectures and impres- 
sions, and not with actual knowledge. The Kachins have a 
term for frost, but no word for snow. Even northern 
Kachins must borrow a Chinese term when naming a 
snow-drift. Some of the Hukong Kachins locate the moun- 
tain in the territory occupied by the Nungs north-east of 
Kamhti Long. That they occupied this district for some 
time on their way south is certain, but it cannot have been 
their original home. 

While an acquaintance with the head- waters of the 
Irrawaddy is evident this too does not lead us very far. 
Four rivers are mentioned in traditional lore, namely, the 
Malihka (Irrawaddy), called in poetic language Ja Kaw, the 
golden female Kaw, which was “ measured out ” (by the 
Creator) with a golden spoon ; the Nmai hka (the Nmai 
river), Ja Lu, the golden daughter Lu, “ measured out ” with 
a silver spoon ; the Nsha wn (probably the Dibru), regarded 
as a male and measured out with a copper spoon ; and the 
Hpunggawn (probably the Brahmaputra) of the same gender 
and humble origin. All that we can infer from the mention 
of these names is that the Kachin hordes, two or three 
centuries ago, were living in the territory drained by these 
great arteries, but it does not prove that here was actually 
their ancestral home, 

W'hen we examine the legend regarding the original dis- 
tricts ruled by the five parents chiefs, we again find little 
for our instruction. From these we learn (1) that the father 
of the Marips occupied the Wang Ya, “ the round plain,” 
which may refer to the Hukong where the Marips are 
numerous ; (2) the Lahtaw family ruled the Jaw man Jaw 
Hkang, which may be a strip of Naga-land, north-east of 
Assam, or the hills east of the Malikha ; (3) the “ far-spread- 
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ing” Lahpai held the Tawn Singkawng district, probably 
identical with the Singkawng hills in the Hkahku country ; 
(4) the “ green and growing father of the Nhkums ” held 
sway in the Tsit ga, the green country, or, as some pro- 
nounce it, Tsin ga, probably the Kamhti valley ; and (5) 
the “first of the Marans ruled the Gumshu Gumwa ga, 
the sugar-cane district, a tract of land still bearing that 
name in the Hkhaku hills. It is clear from all this that 
present-day traditions deal only with conditions that were 
actual when the emigrating families lived on the border-land 
between Assam, China and northern Burma. The Kahmti 
and adjacent territory was then their home as far as they 
had any. But it is certain that we must look still further 
north ifor the ancestral nidus. This no doubt must be 
sought among the highlands of Mongolia, and the border- 
land of eastern Tibet and western Szechuan. Here stood 
the cradle of the race. In unison with a large number of 
related tribes, Nagas, Chins, Lahus and possibly Karens, a 
movement south commenced. The Kachins held the central 
position, and while weaker tribes were allowed to pass the 
Jinghpaw tribes were held back by the strong Shan rulers 
in Assam and Yunnan. Thus they must have stopped, 
probably for centuries in the district drained by the “four 
rivers,” and it is from this period that our traditions and 
stories mainly date. As the Yunnan Shans lost their grip, 
and the Ahoms in Assam became weak the Kachins again 
began to move and from that time on we can follow their 
movements with a certain amount of accuracy. 

The Name “Kachin.” 

If we could tell how and when the name Kachin originated 
we would know something about their history. But all we 
can tell with certainty is that it is a Burmese appellation, 
not known in either Assam or China. All Kachins, as stated, 
call themselves Jinghpaw, the word sometimes being used 
in the sense of man (homo). But just as the Tai race be- 
came known as Shan, the Bragin-yaw tribes as Karens, the 
Jinghpaws were called Kachins. The Shans and Palawngs 
call the Jinghpaws Hkang, the same name the Kachins give 
to the Chins, an opprobrious term indicating mixed race or 
parentage. The Chinese called them Ye Jein, wild men, 
which in Kachin becomes Yawyin and is applied to the 
Lishaws. The Burmans must have had their first informa- 
tion regarding the advancing Jinghpaws from the Shans and 
Chinese, and in some way coined the term in accordance 
with the names employed by them. The Hkang of the Shan 
and the Jein of the Chinese may for short have become 
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Hkahkyen, which seems to have been the earliest way of 
pronouncing and spelling the word ; this again has been 
simplified to our Kachin. That we in the word Kachin 
have the Burmese words for sour (hka) and bitter (hkyin) 
is forced and fanciful. A theory advanced by some Kachins 
that we have a combination of the Kachin and Burmese 
words for basket (ka and khyin), thus indicating that a 
Kachin is never seen without carrying a basket, is as good 
as the rest, but no better. My own impression is that we 
have in the name a corruption of the Shan and Chinese 
terms. 


Migrations. 

Guided by the meagre traditions, we must try to form an 
idea of the Kachin conquest of Northern Burma and adja- 
cent territory. We need go back about 250 or 300 years to 
come in contact with the comparatively small groups of 
Jinghpaw families, as they leave their mountain homes 
around the great rivers of the land north of the Kamhti, 
where they have lived since their first advance from the 
Kaang Shingra. They are now of enough importance that 
the Ahom kings are willing to use small detachments of 
them in their service. Later as the Shan rulers became 
weak and the tribes grew strong, there was fierce fighting 
between them on the Assam frontier. But the Jinghpaws 
never gained a strong foot-hold in Assam and thus they 
turned south and east over-running the Kamhti valley 
and crossing the Patkoi range practically exterminated the 
Hukong population. Only a few Shans remain there to this 
day, being subjects of the Kachins. This happened about 
200 years ago. Having obtained a foot-hold, the conquest 
of the whole region between Kamhti and the Hukong as far 
south as the Mogoung river followed in due time. The 
Shans and Burmans were driven out, and only the ruins of 
their pagodas, the trees planted around their monasteries 
and the names of their villages remained to tell the story of 
fierce fighting and wholesale slaughter. A few were held 
as slaves, but all that could fled south for protection among 
their kinsmen. Having advanced as far south as the 
Mogoung and Katha districts they encountered more organ- 
ised resistance and were forced east. They found it diffi- 
cult to hold the plains and looked for new conquest among 
the hills east of the Irrawaddy. Crossing the river north 
of Myitkyina they soon became the masters of the whole 
country between the Irrawaddy and the Salween, except 
that they were unable to hold the valleys ruled by the 
Chinese. The La, Shan, Palawng and Chinese hill population 
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receded further and further south, and most of the Kachin 
villages remain on the old village sites of the Tax people. 
The rich Shan valleys became tributaries to the mountain 
chiefs, and had it not been for the British occupation, many 
of them would have shared the fate of the Hukong, 

When the main body of the Jinghpaws left their homes 
north of the Kahmhti and took possession of the country 
west of the Irrawaddy, smaller detachments, mostly repre- 
sented by the Marus, forced their way southward between 
the Mali and Nmai rivers. But they were never strong 
enough to gain much headway south of the Nmai. It was 
only after their kinsmen the Jinghpaws had crossed the 
Irrawaddy and become powerful enough to invade the re- 
gion north of the Tapaing that the Marus could seek new 
homes. They pushed down along the Chinese frontier, and 
many of them settled among the Jinghpaws. Thus we find 
Maru vilLiges all over the Kachin hills. While of the same 
stock they show in their speech a remarkable relationship 
to the Burmese. In customs and religion they are, however, 
Kachins with some peculiarities of their own. A. large 
number of them came under the influence of the strong 
Lahpai family, and by intermarriage a new clan grew up, 
the Atsi. These developed a new dialect and some of the 
customs are somewhat different from both Jinghpaw and 
Maru, but in the main they are true Kachins. Their speech 
as is natural is closely related to the Maru. Through the 
Atsis, by intermarriage with the Marans and probably 
Chinese, came the Lashis, the youngest of the district divi- 
sions, unless the Sasans be so regarded, which seems 
unnecessary. The Lashi shows in his dialect his Maru 
parentage, but in certain other respects gives evidence of 
the more modern conditions under which he has grown up. 
Thus the Maru, Atsi and Lashi are practically the same 
people. It is only by the suffrage of their stronger kinsmen 
that they have been able to secure territory, but have al- 
ways, so to speak, been kept to the backwoods, and are 
thus less civilised, and if possible more superstitious than 
the regular Jinghpaws. 

Relations betsxteen Maru and Burmese. 

While the Marus, or as they call themselves the 
Lawngwaw, belong to the Jinghpaw family, the marked 
similarity between the Maru dialects (including Atsi and 
Lashi) to the Burmese, indicates an interesting condition in 
early history. It is questionable, however if their dialects 
taken as a whole stand any nearer Burmese than does 
Jinghpaw. One-fourth of the Jinghpaw roots are identical 
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with Burmese ; grammar and constructions are practically 
the same. It is doubtful if more than this can be said of the 
Maru groujp. Still the fact that quite a number of their 
words retain the Burman ring, where Jinghpaw has adopted 
new terms or changed the old so as to be almost unrecognis- 
able, indicates a closer relationship in the distant past 
between the Marus and Burmans than between the Jingh- 
paws and Burmans. The early home of all the tribes of 
Burma was no doubt the same. The Burmans were the 
first to push south. They were probably followed by 
Chins and the Jinghpaws kept to the west of the Irrawaddy 
while the Burmans and the Marus came down the east side. 
The more aggressive and numerous Burmans soon left their 
weaker brethren behind. In the meantime northern Burma 
came under Shan influence. The Shan kings of Tali and 
Assam kept the Jinghpaws and Marus in the territory al- 
ready indicated. The Jinghpaws to the west were more in 
touch with the outside world than the now isolated Maru. 
While the latter retained some early characteristics of speech 
they ran easily into brogues in their lonely hills and valleys. 
The Jinghpaws in touch with the larger life modified their 
speech, but maintained the unity of their dialect. Thus 
when the day came for a new advance south, the Jinghpaws 
had the advantage of a wider training and their common 
dialect secured the homogeneity of the race. 

Territorial Divisions. 

The Kachin history, as we are able to trace it to-day, 
begins at the head waters of the Irrawaddy, when the tribes 
are ready to advance into Burma, Assam and Yunnan. 
What movements there were before that time from a region 
still further north we can only conjecture. The territorial 
distribution of the families to-day indicates the position they 
held two or three centuries ago, but changes are always taking 
place. In the far north-east we find the Nungs (Hkanungs), 
a degenerate branch of a once strong and intelligent tribe. 
Many of them are slaves to the Kamhti Shans and their 
appearance is low, cringing and savage. To the west of 
them we have the Assam Singhpos, in all essentials one' 
with their kinsmen further north and south, but lacking in 
some of their stronger qualities. They exhibit both in 
speech and customs a strong Shan influence. Still moving 
south we meet the Hkahkus and Hukong Kachins of whom 
the Sasans have departed most widely from the parent 
stock. South of these we come in contact with the main 
body of the race in the Myitkyina, Mogoung, Bhamo and 
Katha districts. In the Northern Shan States they hold the 
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hills and a goodly number is found in the Ruby Mines dis- 
trict. 

As it often happens that the conquerors are intellectually 
conquered by their subjects, so to a certain extent it has 
happened here. The Kachins that remained on the west 
side of the Irrawaddy developed localisms in their speech, 
and many of them, as in the Hukong and Kamhti, became 
strongly influenced by the Shans as to customs and religion. 
The more isolated communities in the hills also developed 
some special characteristics and in time became known as 
Hkahku ni, the up-river people. Their dialect differs some- 
what from ordinary Jinghpaw, but they are true Kachins 
and adhere strictly to the ancestral traditions. As time 
went on a large number of sectional names grew up, but the 
original family names, and identity of the ruling families, 
has always been maintained. On the east of the Irrawaddy 
the Jinghpaw dialect has remained remarkably pure, and 
the old customs and traditions have been everywhere 
followed. It is only of late years that Shan influence has 
been felt in the Northern Shan States and in Chinese terri- 
tory. 

The demarcation of the sections occupied by the five 
ruling families is difficult, as they are represented in all 
parts of the country. It is of importance only as it helps 
us to follow their line of advance. In early days the chiefs 
of the same family would act together in offensive and de- 
fensive warfare, but in time they separated and established 
themselves wherever there was an opportunity. Still we 
can to some extent outline their early conquests and settle* 
ments. 

The Marips are found mostly on the west of the Irra- 
waddy. Their territory is broadly speaking the Hukong, 
the Jade-mines and the Hkahku country. 

The LaHTAWS have villages in the Hukong ; they are 
strong on both sides of the Irrawaddy north of the conflu- 
ence as far south as Myitkyina. They are numerous in the 
Bhamo district and occupy a large section of the North 
Hsenwi. 

* The Lahpai family is the largest and strongest of all. 
They are found in the Mogoung district and to the east of 
Myitkyina. All the Atsis along the whole frontier from 
Sadon to Kutkai and Lashio are ruled by Lahpai chiefs. 
The Gauri villages east of Bhamo are under their rule, 
while after a short break we find them in the Hpungkan 
hills further south. Smaller groups are found in every 
part of Kachin-land. 
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The NHKUMS are scattered all along the Chinese frontier. 
They are probably the weakest of the ruling families. 
They have a number of villages in the Mogoung district, 
east of Bhamo and in the north Hsenwi, particularly in the 
Mong Baw circle. Their earliest home seems to have been 
west of the Irrawaddy around the Kamhti valley. 

The MaranS like the Nhkums are found around Sinbo, 
Mogoung and Katha. South-east of Bhamo the Sana and 
Laika groups have Maran chiefs, and the Laika groups have 
Maran chiefs, and the Laikas again appear along the Sal- 
ween in the Northern Shan States, and in the Mong Myit 
district. 


O. Hanson. 



THE LEGEND OF THE KYAUKWAING PAGODA. 

The erection of monuments to commemorate notable 
events over the remains of those who gave birth to them is 
of universal practice. All nations perpetuate the memories 
of their own heroes in their own ways either by recording 
deeds of valour in the imperishable pages of history, or on 
the face of the monuments reared over their bones. While 
in other countries these commemorative edifices take the 
form of triumphal arches, mausoleums, etc., in Burma the 
religious zeal of the Burmans often gives them the shape 
of religious shrines or pagodas. Some of these pagodas 
serve as receptacles of the relics of holy saints or of one’s 
relatives ; others are intended as lasting memorials of victories 
over enemies, or of piety and devotion to religion. It was 
in this manner that Burma became possessed of the immense 
number of pagodas which have won for her the appellation 
of *‘The Land of Pagodas.” Some of the shrines are of 
great antiquity and sanctity, and are not allowed to fall into 
decay- They are looked after with assiduous care and 
solicitude. But others which are of a less sacred nature do 
not receive an equal share of attention, and are gradually 
falling into ruin through the ravages of time. It is these 
latter pagodas that are generally associated with mythical 
stories or romantic legends- It has been the custom of 
Burmans from time immemorial to make a pilgrimage to 
these shrines, and hold festivals in honour of them once a 
year. In or near almost every big town there are several 
of these pagodas, more or less important, which furnish the 
people annually with sources of pleasure and recreation. 
Near Rangoon there are not less than five of such minor 
shrines, namely, Kyaikkalo, Kyaikkasan, Kyaukwaing, 
Thadugan and Tanyin (Syriam) Pagodas, to which the 
people repair every year in carts, boats or train, in merry 
companies. Of these the Kyaukwaing pagoda has a re- 
markable history which I give below as current among the 
Burmans. 

Once upon a time there dwelt Ma Shwe Bwin, the 
daughter of a Thugyi, in the little town of Yegin, so called 
because it is beyond the reach of the tidal floods of the 
Irrawaddy below Prome. As a young girl of prepossessing 
appearance, she had many admirers but did not favour the 
attentions of any one particular suitor. Great was the dis- 
appointment of many a young man whose solicitations were 
rejected. This state of affairs at last reached the climax 
when she began to receive an unknown handsome young 
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man who in his nightly visits to the house seemed to have 
won her heart by his affable manners. Their acquaintance 
soon ripened into an intense love for each other, which 
culminated in their union as husband and wife. She bore 
him a child in due course and he was very happy nursing 
her on her child-bed with great care and tenderness. But 
their domestic felicity was not destined to last long, for the 
evil hour of terrible retribution was approaching. W^ithin 
a week of the birth of the child as he was attending her one 
night, he was thrown forward from his seat three times 
when all at once the past events of his life flitted across 
his mind, and he knew that the time for retribution was at 
hand. His bodily and mental agony attracted the notice of 
his watchful mother-in-law, who pressed him for the reason 
of his sudden illness, when he related to her story as follows 
in order to pass the time more pleasantly : — 

In a village, not far from the town of Hmawbi, there lived 
an old man named Po Taw Laban and his wife Me Zet. 
They earned a precarious livelihood by fishing. One day 
they saw in their net a shining egg among the captives of 
the finny tribe. This they carefully laid aside to see what 
it was like. In due course of time a young alligator was 
hatched out of the egg, and was named Nga Mo Yeik by 
the solicitous old couple on account of the sky being over- 
cast at the time of its hatching. It was kept in a little pond 
specially dug near their humble dwelling. It was looked 
after and fed daily with parental care. Years rolled by 
when the grown-up animal found its abode too small. And 
the little protegee was accordingly transferred to an enclosure 
within a bamboo fence in the river near the village. The 
village itself was afterwards named Wataya after the hun- 
dred bamboos used in the construction of the fence. 

After the lapse of some years Nga Mo Yeik found his new 
habitation also too small for him, and broke through the 
bamboo barrier to seek a wider field. Still, it was not 
neglected by its guardians and it was fed daily as usual with 
their own hands. 

But this state of things did not last long. One day as the 
old man neared Nga Mo Yeik with the usual meal, the 
nature of the animal asserted itself when it seized and killed 
the old benefactor. Nga Mo Yeik next moved down the 
river and met three female alligators named MeGale, Mi 
Letto and Migyi Gaunggyaung in the Rangoon river. These 
at once disputed his right to enter their teritory and gave 
battle. He defeated them all and continued his march of 
conquest into every nook and bend of the river till he be- 
came the lord of the whole territory. Now Nga Mo Yeik 
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was not an ordinary animal. He was under the tutelage of 
a sylvan deity and he had the super-normal power of assum- 
ing the form of any being he chose as occasion arose. 
When he came to Yegin, he assumed the form of a human 
being, and took to wife a charming young damsel, who was 
the belle of the town. His wife then bore him a son. 

“ Oh ! ”, exclaimed the astonished old lady, “ my dear son, 
this story very much resembles your case.” 

“ Dear mother,” replied the unhappy Nga Mo Yeik, “ re- 
semblances of circumstances between persons and things 
are not uncommon in this world.” 

“True. But proceed with your story in which I feel 
rather interested.” 

Nga Mo Yeik then resumed his narrative as follows ; — 

“While his wife was still in confinement, the husband 
was summoned three times by one Maung Pauk Kyaing of 
Dagon {the classical name of Rangoon). At each of these 
summonses the wretched man fell forward from the seat 
and become unconscious.” 

“Ah! I see,” ejaculated the terrified lady. “The hero 
of your story is no other than you.” 

But who was this wonderful Maung Pauk Kyaing ? 

The old fisherman who was the unfortunate victim of base 
ingratitude, quite helpless in the jaws of death, prayed that 
in his next existence he might be enabled to take revenge 
against the ungrateful Nga Mo Yeik. He was reborn in the 
city of Dagon. On his attainment of manhood, he went to 
Tekkatho (the Greek Taxil) where he learnt the Mtgyaung- 
lihyaUaiat, i.e., the art of severing the necks of alligators. 
On return to his country, he one day came to Wataya when 
the events of his former life were vividly recalled to his 
mind. Thereupon he determined to avenge himself on his 
former enemy. Accordingly he summoned the poor Nga 
Mo Yeik to his presence by striking the waters of the river 
three times with his magical cane. And at each stroke Nga 
Mo Yeik was stunned, and became senseless, as if it was 
administered to his body. Nga Mo Yeik told his dear 
wife and mother-in-law that he could not do anything but 
obey the commands of Maung Pauk Kyaing, 

On arrival at the place of his doom, the retransformed 
Nga Mo Yeik was ordered by Maung Pauk Kyaing to lay 
his body half in water and half on land, before he was cut 
in twain. 

Such is the horrible end of ingratitude under the inflexible 
and inexorable laws of Retribution. 

The bereaved widow and mother, overwhelmed with 
grief, buried the body and erected a mound of stones over 
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it to mark the site of terrible execution. Hence the name 
of Kyauk-waing, (literally, ‘stone-surrounded’) known to 
this day. It was subsequently enlarged and improved upon 
by the people who now annually hold an anniversary festi- 
val in honour of this victim of Karma. 

This brief account of Nga Mo Yeik will not be complete 
without the mention of a certain belief prevalent among 
Barmans that the descendents of Nga Mo Yeik in Yegin 
still have a natural aversion to the use of turmeric which is 
regarded as an object of great dread and abhorrence to 
alligators. 

Yeo Wun Sin. 


NOTE TO THE ABOVE. 

This popular story of the alligator Nga Mo Yeik and the 
Yegin-thu Ma Shwe Bwin was at one time frequently acted 
on the Burmese stage, and the former name is still given to 
the Pazundaung creek above the rice-mills. The pagoda 
itself however was probably built in Talaing times, before 
the use of bricks. When discovered in the jungle in 1863 
it was a laterite structure, and it was under the leadership 
of Po Kaya, a pothudaw (lay brother), with the assistance 
of circle-thugyi U Tha Yauk, that a brick covering was 
erected. Further repairs were effected three years later by 
thugyi U Ta Po (later appointed a Myook and now a pen- 
sioner and Honorary Magistrate of Rangoon), By many 
the pagoda is called Kyaik-waing, the Kyaik being the 
Talaing for “ pagoda,” as in Kyaik-kasan, Kyaik-kalo, 
Kyaik-kami, and a host of others. Some say that this name 
is a corruption of Kyaik-awaing-oot, but there does not 
seem to be any reliable authority for the derivation. See 
the Ramanna-thonyat Datiawdhamaing (Maramma Auba 
Press, Rangoon, 1912), pages 202-212. 

M. O. 
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MULA MULOl ; 

A Talaing Account of the Creation. 

In the introduction to his “ Grammatical Notes and 
Vocabulary of the Peguan Language the late Reverend 
Dr. Has well remarks : “ The Peguans like the Bur mans 

are Buddhists. The Buddhist scriptures are said to have 
been translated into Peguan, before they were into Burmese. 
They have one book called the ‘mula muloi,’ which the 
Burmans have not. It proposes to give an account of things 
from the beginning, before there was a god, or any living 
being.” 

We have recently obtained a copy of this work. Though 
we have not yet been able to produce a complete translation 
we think that a short summary may be of interest to readers 
of this Journal. Circumstances have compelled us to work 
with some haste and this may be pleaded as a partial excuse 
for our short-comings. The manuscript itself is somewhat 
confused and the interpretation is in some places doubtful. 
Obsolete words occur in every Mon manuscript which are 
not to be found in Haswell’s Vocabulary. It is hardly to be 
expected, therefore, that our summary should be free from 
inaccuracies. It may however be of assistance to anyone 
who wishes to read the Mula Muloi for himself. Copies are 
probably to be found in the libraries of most Talaing 
monasteries. 

We believe we are right in saying that most priests regard 
the narrative as largely apocryphal. It would be strange 
indeed if anyone were to maintain the authenticity of such 
a medley of Buddhist and pre-Buddhist ideas. Whether 
there is another Mon version of the Mula Muloi which is 
accepted as authentic is a question we have not investigated. 
Some think that the original of the late U Naw’s Adikappa 
Kaba-u Kyan is a Talaing manuscript. If so it must have 
differed considerably from that which we have obtained. 

In the beginning there was no earth or water, no living 
creatures, all was Void. Then there came alternations of 
cold and hot ; thence wind and water. The heavier parti- 
cles of water, solidifying, formed the land. In the land were 
formed gold, silver, iron, copper and all precious stones. 
Then from the slime of the water grew grass, creepers, 
canes, bamboos and all kinds of trees. Then from the earth 
sprang maggots and insects, from the air also many kinds of 
animals and from fjrg fqsects witb heads or with 
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small heads. All had life but no mind or soul ; they knew 
not fear or death. These creatures persisted for many 
myriad lives. Then came into being creatures who knew 
fear and inevitable death and these kinds also persisted for 
many myriad lives. Then came creatures with bones. 
They were small creatures, the largest about the size of a 
pebble and their bones were no thicker than thin grass ; of 
blood also they had very little. These also persisted for 
many ages, the duration of which, as there were yet no 
years or months, cannot be computed. 

Then from the earth-element sprang a woman who is 
called Itangeya Sangasoi. Her food was flowers. At this 
time the face of the earth was covered with a dense tangle 
of vegetation so that it was difficult for her to move about. 
She therefore made clay images of various animals, male 
and female, such as live in the water and on land. In the 
images maggots were formed and the images became alive. 
Then she gave them their names, as rat, cow, tiger, hare, 
naga, sawra wakaik, horse, monkey, hen, dog, elephant, 
Hon. She could talk to these animals ; as for instance, if she 
saw a rat satisfied after a good meal she said Tsai ; if she 
saw them eating she said Ka ; if food fell from their lips 
she said Kap ; if they fell she said Wai ; if they rose Tdap ; 
if they slept she said Mang ; if they arose from sleep she 
said PS,g ; if they came towards her she said Kat or if they 
went away Kut. These are the original words which were 
abandoned after Buddha’s time. 

The animals increased and multiplied, on land there were 
ninety million species and in the water seventy million. 
They fed on leaves, grass and flowers. The forest became 
passable. Soon, so numerous were they, plants ceased to 
shoot and bud and the woman could scarce get food. She 
therefore considered how she might reduce their numbers. 

Now from the element of fire a man came into being ; his 
name is called Paosangeya Sangasoi. He saw the animals 
male and female living together after their kind and reflected 
that somewhere there must be a mate for him. He went 
therefore to search and found the woman Itangeya. She 
asked him whence and why he came. He replied that he 
wished her to be his mate. She agreed to live with him 
provided he could suggest a plan for reducing the number 
of animals. “ Make,” he said, “ three kinds of human beiags, 
men, women and hermaphrodites ; they will war against the 
animals.” 

So they lived together and had three children, a boy, a 
girl and a hermaphrodite. These were the first human 
bemgs. By and by the children fell sick ^nd the parents 
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considered the cause of their illness to be the confusion of 
hot and cold and wet. They therefore separated the three 
seasons and the children regained their health. Still, there 
was no sun or moon. The parents made the image of an 
elephant 49,000 yojanas high and put on its back Mount 
Meru. Then they dropped the elephant into the ocean and 
Mount Meru was under the water 720,000 yojanas and 
above the water 720,000 yojanas. Then they made the sun 
and the moon and the twenty-seven asterisms. The sun 
and moon circled round Mount Meru half way between the 
foot and summit. They now planted rice and fed their 
children therewith. Then they made the Nats’ country and 
Tawadeintha. 

The children were now strong and fat. The boy and girl 
lived together and had three children. The hermaphrodite 
was greatly distressed in mind and killed the boy. The 
girl took food daily to her husband’s corpse and when it 
was decayed she planted a pillar in the place and carried 
food there every day. Then the hermaphrodite died. 
She placed his body near the pillar but carried no food to 
it. When her children asked, “ Why do you give no food to 
one of our fathers?” she said, “I loved one but not the 
other.” Soon after she died. Her three children put her 
body near her husband’s and splitting a log in three, they 
erected three pillars by the bodies of their mother and their 
father and the other and made daily offerings of food to all. 

Then the three children lived together and had thirteen 
children, seven sons and six daughters. As a plaything for 
the eldest his parents brought him a rat. When he saw it 
eat he said P’umhzea mussoika ; this is Sanskrit. The 
second eldest got a cow, the third a tiger, the fourth a hare, 
the fifth a naga, the sixth a snake, the seventh a horse, the 
eighth a goat, the ninth a monkey, the tenth a hen, the 
eleventh a dog, the twelfth an elephant. * 

The children fell sick and Itangeya and Paosangeya 
created the eight planets, and according to the planets and 
the four elements fire, water, air and earth, defined the 
twelve seasons. 

The thirteen children lived together and had offspring. 
Of the thirteen one girl died. Her husband planted a 
bamboo post by her body and sent food daily. Then a 
hermaphrodite girl died. The husband took her to the 
burial ground but sent no food and when his children asked 
him why, he said, “ I did not love her. I loved her who 
died first.” 


* The MS here omits mention of the thirteenth child. 
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Then he died leaving twelve children. They also lived 
together. One aged twenty was ill and, as there were yet 
no doctors, they ^ treated him with animals but had no 
success until they brought an elephant, when he recovered. 
So a child of twelve was successfully treated by a present 
of a cow. One aged twenty-six was cured by a snake. 
One of the age of thirty by a Galon. One of the age of 
thirty-three by a tiger. One of the age of forty by a lion. 
One of the age of forty-seven by a cat. One of the ag^ of 
forty-one by a rat. Henceforth in case of illness they 
resorted to this method of treatment. 

All the people now on the earth were one large family. 
They lived together harmoniously without quarrelling. The 
dispositions of all were similar. There was none to tell 
them of sin. Thus they killed animals not knowing it to be 
wrong. Then the original parents Itangeya and Paosan- 
geya, who knew that bad men after death go to hell, deter- 
mined to create mind so that sinful thoughts should not 
arise. They did so making for each man his mind, just as 
they made different kinds of trees, out of the four elements. 
Then people began to quarrel and separate, and form differ- 
ent villages. The majority of people were sinful and went 
after death to the four hells. Hell was not created by the 
first parents but by the six eindris, sight, hearing, smell, 
taste, body and mind. 

Nevertheless a few people attained to virtue. One man’s 
parents died and as no one would receive him he went and 
lived in the forest under a thingan tree. There he remained 
peacefully meditating and thinking with longing of his rela- 
tions. The mosquitoes and gadflies bit him but he did not 
kill them. He attained the law of love. People brought 
offerings of food for him and when he died he became a 
nat. He was the first nat. 

There was a girl, too, in a certain village. Near the vil- 
lage lived a blind man who used to draw water from a creek. 
But on account of his blindness he sometimes failed to reach 
the creek. The girl benevolently made a road for him and 
when she died she became a nat ; she was the first woman 

naf. . 1 11 xt. 

The world lasted very long and men went to hell or me 

nats' country after death according as their life was evil or 
good. Then the first parents considered : “ Our plan has 
failed. There is no wise man. Let us destroy by fire men 
and all living creatures. In the next world men will be 

This is a literal translation of the Mon. The reference is probably 
to the custom of sogS:co:« 
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wise and virtuous.” They created the sixteen abodes of 
Brahmas and good men went there. 

Then fire came into being in the house of the sun. It 
shot to the moon and thence to the planets which were all 
set on fire. The sea dried and all the earth was burnt. 
Then they caused water to quench the fire and the wind 
blew on the water and dried it up. Then people from the 
abode of Brahmas came to earth and became men. The 
world so destroyed is called Toirawuttu Kaw. 

After this many worlds were similarly burnt and recreat- 
ed. The natiha and natthami reappeared in each. But 
after death they went to hell in the majority of cases, rarely 
to nais' country. Once, when the nat became a man he 
was full of reverence. In the cold season he brought fire- 
wood for his parents, drew water for them to bathe, built 
them a good house in the rains and used to level the ground 
so that people could walk comfortably. When he died he 
became Thagyamin with four wives. 

In a later world the natthami came down from the abode 
of Brahmas and became a very beautiful girl. The nattha 
also became a very beautiful boy. They lived together and 
had two children, a son, Zetheintha, and a daughter, Mula- 
pupbea. By and by the parents left their children and 
went their several ways into the forest where they lived as 
hermits. The forty kammafans were still unknown. They 
could only attempt to control their passions and desires. 
On death both went to the abode of Brahmas. 

Later, the nattha was born into the world a marvellous 
child, He could speak to his parents from his infancy. At 
the age of seven he went into the forest and meditated there 
for thirteen years. At the age of twenty he became a 
Potseka-budd’ea. One day as he was bathing a thief stole 
his robe. He must now go and beg another. Considering 
whom he should approach he realised that a woman, Mula- 
t’ita, had been his wife in a previous existence and resolved 
to go and beg a robe from her. When he arrived she was 
weeping and did not see him. He asked her why she wept 
and she said, “My husband died not long ago.” “Do not 
weep for him. He has become a crab in a buffalo- wallow 
and has his wife and children there.” “ Show him to me,” 
she said. The Potseka-budd’ea then led her to the pool 
and showed her her husband. “ What are you doing here?” 
she said, “ come with me,” and took up the crab. But he 
said, “ I have now a wife whom I love better than you ; I 
will not come.” The crab pinched her finger. Potseka- 
budd'ea ordered him to let go. Mulat’ita then dropped the 
crab and making obeisance to Potseka-Budd’ea asked him 
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who he was. He said, “I am Potseka-budd’ea, the most 
excellent man on earth.” “ Teach me,” she said and made 
an offering of her kerchief. Considering what he told her 
she meditated on the law of mutability and that she also 
might become an animal. Such was her virtue that she 
straightway became a man. She then meditated on the 
law of impermanence and became a Potseka-budd’ea. Her 
sons became Setkya mins. They were the first of mortals 
to attain that position. Potseka-budd’eas appeared in every 
world. 

A youth Nit'omatoika grew up and learnt to regard most 

things as indifferent wealth little superior to poverty, 

inherited good fortune little better than inherited bad 
fortune. He went to the abode of Brahmas and returned to 
earth again as prince Wutip’uta Kumma. He regularly ob- 
served uhoks. He explained to his court that he did so to 
benefit himself in futitre existences. Thereupon the queens 
and ministers also observed uboks and all attained nats* 
country. 

Returning to earth again he became a ponna. He made 
it his great endeavour to prevent quarrels and feelings 
of enmity and was therefore called Wisutt’i Mitta Kumma. 
When he sucked his mother's breasts he observed that 
Kyingyi and Kyinnge resulted and thenceforward refrained 
from sucking. When his mother questioned him, he said 
that food was an obstacle on the path to Nirvana. When 
she asked him ‘‘ What is Nirvana ? ” he replied, “ It is a 
state of freedom from illness, age and death. In this world 
there is no comfort, only sin. Property is sin, poverty sin ; 
wisdom sin, ignorance sin ; beauty sin, ugliness sin.” Now 
when all the nats living in the thousand sekya worlds 
heard this they feared he would die and brought him milk. 
When he reached the age of sixteen he went to the forest 
and became a hermit. He was very accomplished in trans- 
cendental wisdom but might not become a Buddh. 

Again in another world when the life of man was ten 
thousand years, he came to earth as the son of a rich man. 
If sick persons touched him their disease was cured. There- 
fore he was called Nirogea-senea-kumma. When he reach- 
ed manhood he wished to become a hermit but the sick and 
infirm besought him to stop among them. He was thus 
able to observe only five religious duties. 

Again he became a prince and, as beasts and trees could 
then speak, he was known as Toitk’akgea Kumma. When 
four thousand years old, he left his wife and children and 
became a Rahan, He practised austerities under twenty- 
five different trees for a period of fifty thousand years in 
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all and finally attained enlightenment. Men and nats asked 
him to preach and he considered what law would be suit- 
able. He feared that any of the profounder laws of religion 
would be beyond their understanding and resolved to 
preach first the facts of the creation of the universe. But, 
as a Buddh had never previously existed, even this was 
strange and beyond their understanding. He then taught 
them the vowels and consonants and they were able to read 
the Tripitaka. Thus they attained various degrees of know- 
ledge and some became Rahandas. 

Now, the two first parents Paosangeya Sangasoi and 
Itangeya Sangasoi had become husband and wife in this 
world. They saw the glory of the Buddha and worshipped 
him. They asked him to tell them of their previous exis- 
tences and he said, “You became husband and wife be- 
cause the man answered the woman’s riddle. You two 
created the world.” Then the wife said to the husband 
“I have loved you long and well,” and they went away 
glad at heart.* 

San Win & D. 

* There is no previous mention of the death of the first parents. 
But it is obvious from their questioninjg of the Buddha that they must 
have died and returned to earth again. This inconsistency perhaps 
indicates that the first and second parts of the story emanate from 
different sources and have not been completely welded together. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIENTAL LEARNING. 

As a result of the Conference of Orientalists held at Simla 

in July, 1911, at which Burma was represented by 

Prof. C. Duroiselle, now Officiating Superintendent of 
Archaeological Survey, Burma, and late Hony. Editor of 

this journal, the Government of India has addressed 

all local Governments on the questions of the encourage- 
ment of the ancient learning of the country and the improve- 
ment of instruction in the classical languages of India. The 
Burma Educational Syndicate, having been asked for its 
views, appointed a special Sub-Committee to consider the 
matter, and a lengthy report was submitted by it in 
September last. The Society has been favoured with a copy 
of this report, from which the following is extracted. 

Research Institutes, It was noted that the Government 
of India have already decided to recommend the establish- 
ment of a Central Research Institute at Delhi. The Sub- 
Committee are in accord with the views that a Central 
Institute is both desirable and necessary, but having regard 
to the proceedings on the second day of the Conference of 
Orientalists and to the report of the Sub-Committee ap- 
pointed to consider the details of the proposed Central 
Institute, endorse the views of that Sub-Committee as 
recorded in paragraph 4, page 11, and paragraph 10, page 
19, of the Report, namely, that the most desirable location 
for the Central Institute is Calcutta. The Sub- Committee 
believe that students from Burma will in time proceed to 
the Central Institute and that Calcutta will be most suitable 
for them, inasmuch as it is more easily accessible than 
Delhi, contains such institutions as the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and the Indian Museum, and is within easy distance 
of places of historical and archaeological interest. 

At the same time it is urged that, in view of the peculiar 
conditions prevailing in Burma and the many differences 
which exist between it and India as to archaeology, epi- 
graphy, ethnology, philology, and the like, a local Institute 
is necessary. It is only by means of such an Institute that 
the way can be paved for study and research on modern 
lines and that capable students can be selected for further 
training at the Central Institute. Nevertheless, it is not 
deemed desirable that a new Institute should be founded, 
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inasmuch as it would entail ^considerably less cost if the 
Government were merely to assist the existing Burma 
Research Society to provide facilities for study and research. 
The local institute, while keeping in touch with the Uni- 
versity, would not have any intimate connection with the 
latter. 

Encouragemeni of the old system of learning. The 
Sub-Committee concur in the opinion that it is necessary to 
retain separately the ancient and indigenous systems of in- 
struction, and consider that, as regards Burma, this object 
would be best accomplished by reverting, as far as possible, 
to the old order of things which existed under the Burmese 
regime. In this connection it is noted that students in Bur- 
ma fall under two heads— monks and laymen — and that it 
is necessary to treat them differently. Also although the 
Vernaculars of the several Indian presidencies and provinces 
are not noticed in the proceedings of the Conference of 
Orientalists nor in the Government of India letter, yet, in 
view of the extent and importance of the Burmese and 
Talaing literatures of this province, and the high place they 
occupied in the old system of scholarship, the Sub-Committee 
desire to urge their inclusion in any scheme that may be 
formulated. 

The institutions to be aided are Monastic and Lay Verna- 
cular Schools, and the Monasteries themselves in regard to 
the study of the old indigenous learning and the preparation 
of monks for the Patamabyan Examinations. The persons 
to be assisted are Buddhist monks, lay Sayas, and students 
generally. 

Pall 

The Sub-Committee note that at prjesent encouragement 
is given to students of Pali as follows : — 

(1) . By means of the yearly Patamabyan Examinations, 
on the results of which rewards are given to successful 
candidates. 

(2) By means of the Government Examination in Pali 
open, however, only to members of the Burma Commission. 

As regards (1), the Sub-Committee consider that the 
Patamabyan Examination, as conducted by the Education 
Department, is capable of much improvement. The chief 
objection to it is that it does not constitute a sufficient 
language test, and hence it is that even the Patamagyaw 
does not necessarily know Pali. It is therefore recommend- 
ed that, after consultation with the Thathanabaing and the 
heads of teaching monasteries, 
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(а) the curriculum of the Patamabyan Examination be 
revised and that, although the Abhidhamma should still 
predominate, some other works of the other Pitakas may be 
prescribed, particular attention being paid to translation 
from Burmese into Pali, which now is very poor; and 

(б) the examination should include a Colloquial test. 

While maintaining the present system of granting rewards 

to successful candidates, the Sub-Committee recommend that 
a system of maintenance Grants in the shape of monthly 
rice doles be instituted with a view to the support of recog- 
nised lecturers and their pupils in the monasteries during 
the preparation of the latter for the Patamabyan Exami- 
nations. 

As regards (2), the Sub- Committee recommend that in 
order to create a body of Oriental scholars educated on 
modern lines, the rules for the examination be extended to 
include Members of the Provincial and Subordinate Services. 

It is recommended also that in time there should be in the 
Province an Inspector of Schools for Pali, with two Assis- 
tant Inspectors. 

Burmese. 

With regard to Burmese, the Sub-Committee consider 
that it is necessary to resuscitate the old and extensive 
literature, the study of which has almost died out. This is 
due to various causes, the chief being the low standard of 
knowledge required in Anglo- Vernacular schools, the poor 
prospects for the Saya (the equivalent of the Indian 
pandit and maulvi), and the non-existence of inducements 
for writers of original works, editors, and translators. The 
Sub- Committee therefore recommend ; — 

(а) that the standard of the courses in Burmese for Anglo- 
Vernacular High Schools be raised to that of the corres- 
ponding courses for Vernacular High Schools. (The Sub- 
Committee understand that the revision of Burmese readers 
now being made by the Government involves a raising of 
the standards in Standards I to VII). 

(б) that, to encourage the production of Burmese litera- 
ture, the Panjab system of offering annual rewards be 
introduced, namely : — 

(i) Rs. 1500 for the best original work published during 
the year, and 

(ii) Rs. 500 for the best translation of a foreign work ; 
the scheme to be placed in the hands of the Educational 
Syndicate for the present, and later on, if necessary, trans- 
ferred to the Burma University, and the grant safeguarded 
by a proviso to the effect that no award would be made 
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unless the literary production was declared to be of suffi- 
cient merit. 

(c) that with a view to encourage the general study of 
higher Burmese literature, the Educational Syndicate should 
conduct a public examination in Higher Burmese ; this 
examination might be made to serve as a stepping-stone to 
a degree or title and might also be made compulsory for 
teachers of Burmese in High Schools, Vernacular and 
Anglo- V ernacular. 

(d) that, with a view to encourage modern students (/. e. 
graduates of provincial colleges) to adopt literature as a 
profession, a post-graduate studentship of Rs. 200 a month 
be instituted ; the studentship to be tenable for two years in 
the local Research Institute by a graduate who shows a 
desire and ability to undertake study and research in the 
History and Literatures of Burma, including Talaing. 

TALAING. 

In this branch, the Sub-Committee recommend that a 
selection from the Talaing manuscripts in the Bernard Free 
Library be printed for distribution among students of that 
language both here and in the west. 

Ancient manuscripts and catalogues. As recorded on 
page 7 of the proceedings of the Conference of Orientalists, 
much is being done in Burma under this head. The Sub- 
Committee recommend that the measures there described 
be maintained, and that, in particular, the Educational Syn- 
dicate be encouraged and supported in their search for 
further Talaing manuscripts with a view to their deposit in 
the Bernard Free Library. 

The Sub-Committee, in this connection, feel strongly that 
the collection of manuscripts preserved in the Bernard 
Library is exposecf to great danger from fire owing to its 
proximity to the Government High School. While recognis- 
ing that the permanent home of the manuscripts is the 
urgently-needed but long-deferred Provincial Museum the 
Sub-Committee recommend that, pending its institution, the 
collection of manuscripts be deposited in some safe build- 
ing where, as at present, they should be accessible to 
students. They urge also the necessity for a more suitable 
building to house the Bernard Free Library. 

There is also the urgent necessity for the appointment of 
an all-time Curator for the Manuscript Department of the 
Library, who should be a scholar with a good knowledge 
of Burmese and Pali (and, if possible, Talaing) literature. 
The Sub-Committee understand that there is no difficulty 
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in securing a qualified curator, provided that a suitable 
salary (say Rs. 80 to Rs. 100) be offered. 

Revision of University Courses. The Sub- Committee 
agree that this is a matter of great importance, and consider 
that one of the first steps necessary is the attachment of 
adequate remuneration to the Professorship of Pali in the 
Rangoon College ; they strongly recommend that this pro- 
fessorship be placed on an equal footing, as regards salary, 
with the other professorships in that institution. 

In order to give the prominence that it deserves to 
Oriental study and research, the Sub- Commit tee recommend 
that the general scheme of the Burma University (the 
establishment of which in the near future they take for 
granted) should include a course for a degree in Oriental 
Learning with special reference to this Province and on the 
lines of that recommended on page 3, Appendix A to letter 
No. 1533/2-A dated the 18th. September 1901, from the 
Educational Syndicate to the local Government, but with 
the addition of other vernaculars, such as Talaing. 

Meanwhile, the Sub-Committee are of opinion that the 
course of study prescribed by the Calcutta University in 
Pali needs revision in the direction indicated by the letter 
of the Government of India. They consider that the texts 
prescribed are not all suitable, for instance, that the 
Dipavamsa, which is prescribed for the Matriculation, is 
highly unsuitable in view of its corrupt text, and which 
might advantageously be replaced by selections from the 
Mahavamsa or Suita Nipaia. They recommend, more- 
over, that 

(i) the I. A. Course in Pali be extended to include an 
additional text and the study of the History of Buddhism 
in India and Burma. 

(ii) the B. A- pass course be modified by reducing the 
text, and adding an elementary course in the Indian philo- 
sophy of the Buddhist period ; provision should also be 
made for training students in Burma in the use of Pali 
manuscripts in Burmese character. 

Honours for Burman Scholars. The Sub-Committee 
are in full accord with the suggestion made by Dn Stein as 
to the nomination of persons of recognized scholarly merits 
to consultative public bodies, University fellowships and the 
like. They doubt, however, whether Buddhist monks 
could, at present or in the near future, be secured to serve 
on such bodies, and consider that the indigenous system of 
awarding seals (Tazeiks) and for granting titles to renowned 
teachers of Pali would be a better means of securing the 
object in view, namely, adding to the good report of ancient 
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learning in Burma. The Sub-Committee therefore suggest 
that, on the recommendation of the Thathanabaing, Tazeiks 
and Titles of different degrees be awarded to renowned 
scholars, being monks, and that some other equivalent 
honour be devised for lay scholars of distinction. As 
regards the latter, it is recommended that a title such as 
“ Thukamein ” or “ Mahapandita ”, corresponding to the 
Indian titles Shams-ul-Ulema and Mahamahopadhyaya, be 
instituted in Burma, and that a limited number of holders 
of such titles should be given a stipend of Rs. 60 a month. 
This recommendation, both as regards title and stipend, in- 
cludes the case of distinguished lay scholars in Burmese. 

Modern methods and Sanskrit. The Sub-Committee 
believe that the above recommendations provide for the en- 
couragement of the student trained in the modern and 
critical method as well as the indigenous scholar. In order 
however, to provide, if necessary, a distinct opening for the 
former, they recommend that, should their proposed revi- 
sion of the present Patamabyan Examinations be considered 
impracticable, new examinations on Western lines parallel 
to them be instituted, and be conducted by the local Insti- 
tute; for these, text-books, a grammar, a dictionary and a 
hand-book of colloquial Pali should be prepared under the 
auspices of Government. 

As regards the teaching of Sanskrit, the Sub-Committee 
consider that so far as Burma is concerned it is essential 
that Pali should take the place of Sanskrit. It is doubted 
whether there is any organised teaching of this language in 
the monasteries or elsewhere in this Province, and it is there- 
fore the introduction of this subject rather than the improve- 
ment of its teaching on which they advise. They would 
not, however, introduce it into the Patamabyan Examination 
on the indigenous system as now conducted, but they consi- 
der that it might w^ell form a branch subject of a new 
parallel scheme for the study of Pali on modern methods, 
as suggested above, or a subject of study in the local 
Institute’s curriculum. 


MATRIARCHY IN BURMA. 

Some of the readers of this Journal may remember a 
paper in which I suggested that in Burma the traces of a 
matriarchal organisation of society were so strong that defi- 
nite proof was only a matter of enquiry. Proof that it 
existed in certain places within tecent years is now forth- 
CPinitig. 
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The Revenue Inquests of 1145 and 1164 B.E. are fairly 
well known. It is not so generally known that previous to 
the former of these dates there had been similar enquiries. 
By the courtesy of U Tin, the Subdivisional Magistrate of 
Pagan, I have been furnished with a copy of the records for 
Pagan of the Inquest held in 1127 B.E. This refers to a 
former enquiry of the same nature in 1093 B.E. (1732 A.C.) 
I do not know whether any copy of the record of 1093 is in 
existence. But that for 1127 shows that in several villages 
the rule descended in the female line. These records set 
forth the name and family of the headman of each village, 
its boundaries, the revenue due and the number of revenue 
paying households. I give below extracts from the record 
of the area subordinate to the Governor of Pagan so far as 
it relates to these villages where at that date matriarchy 
still obtained. 

“ . . On the same day was examined the thugyi of Mye- 
thindwin — (Myethindwin, now called Myegedwin, is one of 
the original 19 villages of Pagan) — Ma Mi Ein, born on 
Friday, aged 36: Deposes: — My great grand mother Ma 
Nyein Tha was thugyi of this village, after her decease my 
grand mother, Ma Mi San, after her decease, my mother, 
Mi We. After her decease, from 1119 up to the present I 
have been thugyi. The boundaries of the village are as 
follows. . .etc.** 

.On the same (day) the thugyi of De-bya, Ma Mi Ta, 
born on a Monday, aged 31 ; Deposes: My great grandmother 
Ma Mi Pu was thugyi of this village, after her decease my 
grand mother Ma Mi Pon, after her decease my mother, Mi 
Paung. After her decease, from 1116 up to the present 
I have been thugyi. The boundaries of the village are as 
follows. . .etc.’* 

“ On the same (day) was examined the Kagwe Thugyi, 
Ma Mi Myat Tun, born on a Saturday, aged 22: Deposes: 
My great grandmother Ma Mi Pu was thugyi of this village, 
after her decease my grandmother Ma Mi Lon, after her 
decease my mother Ma Hmwe. After her decease from 
1115 up to the present I have been thugyi. The boundaries 
of the village are as follows. . .etc.” 

These two villages adjoin one another. The great grand- 
mother of both these thugyis bears the same name. The 
names of their grandmothers rhyme as is common in the 
case of sisters. It is more than possible that both of them 
inherited from the same great grand parent. In this case 
there would appear to hav^ beeii ^ division of the estate 
among the daugl^terg* 
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“ . .On the same (day) was examined the thugyi of Kya-be, 
Ma Mi Pya, born on a Monday, aged 15; Deposes; — Ma Pwa 
San was thugyi of this village, after her death her younger 
sister Ma Nyein Tha, after her death Le u (1) Ma Hla Nyi* 
After her decease from 1120 up to the present I have been 
thugyi. The boundaries of the village are as follows . . . etc.” 

It is worth noticing that this girl succeeded to the head- 
manship at 8 years old. There are cases in other villages 
where boys succeeded at an age almost as youthful. There 
is no mention of a trustee (yingwinbaik) ,* but the Burmese 
word used is 

The duties cannot have been arduous. In two villages 
women were subordinate thugyis, their predecessors are 
not stated. 

In one village the husband of the thugyi seems to have 
shared the position. 

”..The thugyi of Ko-yua, also situated in the Province 
of Pagan, Nanda Raza, born on a Sunday, aged 32 ; De- 
poses : — My great-grandmother Ma Mi Ein was thugyi of 
Ko-yiia, after her decease my grandmother Ma Hla Pon, 
after her decease my mother Ma Mi Pyu. After her de- 
cease from the year 1115 up to the present my wife Mi Kan 
has been thugyi. The boundaries of Ko-yua are as follows 
...etc.” The literal interpretation of this is that while 
women ordinarily both transmitted and enjoyed political 
power a son could transmit but not enjoy. Probably how- 
ever Nanda Raza only means that his wife^s ancestors had 
been thugyi. 

In two villages the circumstances are more difficult to 
interpret. In these there was a double line of thugyis, one 
male and one female. In one case they were husband and 
wife, both of whom succeeded in their respective lines in 
the same year. But whether they married before or subse- 
quently does not appear. Nor is it explained how both 
their predecessors died at the same time. 

,On the same day were examined the thugyi Nga Thu, 
born on a Sunday, aged 30, and his wife Ma Twa, born on 
a Saturday, aged 43, (their respective ages are perhaps 
worth noting): Depose: My grandfather Nga Shwe Kyi 
was thugyi of Ngahlaing, after his death my father Nga 
Aung, after his death from 1116 until the present I have 
been thugyi. My great grandmother Ma Mi Taw was 
thugyi, after her decease my mother Ma Mi Gyaing. After 
her decease I, Ma Mi Twa have been thugyi from 1116 up 
to the present, , .etc.” 


(1). n I do not know if this is part of the name. 
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In the other case the two thugyis do not appear to have 
been related. 

.On the same day the thugyi Ma Nyein Me Thu Ma, 
born on a Saturday, aged 65, and the thugyi Nga San, born 
on a Friday, aged 37; Depose: — (Ma Nyein Me Thu Ma) 
My great grandmother Ma Mi My at was thugyi, after her 
decease from 1123 up to the present I have been thugyi. 
(Nga San) My great grandfather Nga Twe was thugyi, after 
his decease my grandfather Nga Nyo, after his decease my 
father Nga Ye Yon. After hisMecease from 1125 up to the 
present I have been thugyi. . .etc.” 

In all the other cases sons succeeded to their fathers. I 
have not noticed a single case in which man succeeded 
woman and vice versa. The above instances cannot there- 
fore be accounted for by a failure of male heirs. The only 
satisfactory explanation is that within the last two hundred 
years a matriarchal organisation of society still existed in 
certain villages of the Pagan Township of Upper Burma. 
Over the rest of Upper Bnrma there must be many other 
examples. Possibly in one or two villages hereditary suc- 
cession in the female line has survived the Village Regu- 
lation. 

J. S. F. 


THE DERIVATION OF PROME. 

(Being a rejoinder.) 

I must begin by saying that “C. D’s.” note on the above 
bristles with quizzical remarks. And quizzical remarks by 
the Editor of a learned journal at the expense of a contri- 
butor are greatly to be deprecated ; for one effect of such 
so-called mild criticism would be to scare away would-be 

writers. ^ ^ 

I derived ‘prah’ from Burmanised Sanscrit ‘pranna 
which, I said, was in turn derived from Sanscrit ‘prajna*. 

This, “ C. D.” has brushed aside as “ a delightful example 
of popular etymology.” And it is somewhat surprising that 
he should have in a journal of this kind laboured to show 
an analogy, which is at once false and forced, between the 
simple, natural derivation of ‘prah’ on the one hand and 
the fanciful derivation of ‘ kyaung ’ on the other. ^ 

He says that I have arbitrarily restored ‘pranna from 
Sanscrit ‘prajna.’ But why should it be more objectionable 
than any of the following : — 

Vihnana from vijanana ; 


6 
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Patinna from pratijna, probably through the earlier pra- 
tinfia ; 

Samanha from samajna. 

The question — “Now, how did the word come to be 
pronounced ‘ Prome ’ ? — betrays to my mind that he like 
some others, has been trying to derive the European name 
‘ Prome ’ ; whereas I have derived the Burmese name 
though the caption under which I wrote was not quite accu- 
rate. 

When I said that ‘praing’ was apparently the earlier 
Arakanese pronunciation of the modern ‘ pri ’ or its collo- 
quial ^pre’ or ‘pray’ (®§), I had the following examples in 
my mind : — 

(oi* pronounced ‘ praing-nyaung-ban ’ ; 

ogooo| pronounced ‘ paing-nya-wan ’ ; 
pronounced ‘ asaing 

But my learned friend thinks that a discussion of Burmese 
phonetics would show that the reverse is probably the case. 
I have tried to follow his learned discussion as closely as 
possible but I must confess that I have not been able to find 
any data for this conclusion of his. He says that the com- 
mon colloquial eg would only strengthen his case. But in 
what way ? We all know the linguistic tendency for ‘ i ’ to 
be pronounced ‘ e ’ or ‘ ay But does it show that ‘ praing ’ 
is the probable successor of the older ‘ pri ’ ? 

Again, I fail to see how the very Arakanese pronounci- 
ation of it as ‘ pray ’ simply goes to strengthen still more the 
point. 

The learned critic thinks that I have made a city ascend 
the throne by his reading the king’s name as that of the 
city, This is a gratuitous assumption. Suppose the name 
Mindoon or Thibaw is met with in a chronological list. No 
one in his senses would doubt for a moment that it refers 
to the king. But whence that name ? 

“If ‘prahna’ was the original form, why was it changed 
to ‘panna’, the form now universally adhered to?” asks 
“ C, D.” It does not require a stretch of imagination to see 
that a host of other similar Burmanised Sanscrit words 
must have been lost to us and that only some which have 
the “obstinate tenacity” to withstand the inroads of later 
Pali would survive. Surely, he does not seriously contend 
that the list of such words now extant is all that we bor- 
rowed from that language during the long intercourse bet- 
ween India and Burma before the introduction of Pali into 
this country, 

Now ‘ pahha ’ is invariably pronounced by Bur mans 
^pyin-nya’. Is ‘y' iu ‘pyin’ a iijere euphonig insertion? 
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Or can it be accounted for otherwise ? The Burmese 
people always pronounce ‘r* as ‘y*. Does this superfluous 
‘ y ’ in * pyin-nya ’ show the inherent ‘ r ’ in the earlier 
‘ pranha ’ ? (1) I tabulate below a few more words in which 

the inherent ‘ r Wn Sanscrit is retained in the superfluous 
* y ’ sound : — 

Sanscrit. Pali. Burmese pronunciation. 

Pratya Paccaya Pyit-saya. 

Pratyakkha Paccakkha Pyit-sakkha. 

Pratyanta Paccanta Pyit-santa, 

We clearly see the inherent ‘r^ of the Sanscrit ‘Kritya’ 
(Kricca) still linger in the ‘ Krit-sa ' of some Upper Burmans 
for the corresponding Pali ‘Kicca*. I am aware of excep- 
tions. ‘ Pahcasila ’ is pronounced ‘ Pyin-za-thila ' without 
the inherent ‘r^ in the Sanscrit prototype. But who can 
say that these may not have been due to false analogy ? 

My esteemed critic says authoritatively that h or nh never 
in Burmese becomes finals and that Pali (or Sanscrit) words 
containing these letters are retained in Burmese without any 
change.” And unfortunately for himself, he cites Sunna as 
. one of his examples. But I quote from a work entitled the 
Sadddnusdri Thaipon, written by Visuddha Acara in 1215 
B. E. (1853) to show that the critic is in error, — 

cao:a^§:gcScx:ig:«»^:a^g:ogSii c^oS:cS~ 

(p. 93 of the 1243 edition of the Bengali Press). On p. 119 
of the Hanthawaddy Press edition of 1262 B.E. the final h 
is doubled. Now suppose all traces of this earliest form 
obliterated except in a solitary name of a place in which it 
has remained to us fixed exactly as our ge§ has been. 
Would any one under the circumstances deny that that 
name was derived from simply because we now write 
a^': Is this also an instance of so-called popular etymology ? 

If * Supahha ’ and * Nagarachinna ’ were two separate nick- 
names of the last king of Prome, as ” C. D.” would have 
them, is it likely that even a mnemonic versifier called him 
‘ Pannanagara.’ He might as well call King Konbaung or 
Tharrawaddy, ‘ Baung-thara.’ If, on the other hand, the 
two expressions formed one long nickname, as I have it, it 
is not altogether unreasonable to suppose that the extrem- 
ities were lopped off for purposes of his verse. 

I cannot conceive how the term ‘ Supanna ’ came to be a 
contemptuous nickname. * Naga-ya-min,’ ‘ Naga-naing-min 
are not nicknames but titles of honour. Such nicknames as 

(1). It will be ?eeii from an old Inscription cited at page 247, infra* 
that 0 ^-? was ppe time written 
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‘ Paung-shi-min ‘ Tarok-pye-min ’ signify what they pur- 
port to mean. That a “foolish” king who “lost the town 
in a most absurd manner” should have been nicknamed *a 
very wise king ’ by posterity even by way of irony is more 
improbable than that the ‘ dog’s dung ’ should smell sweet. 

“ C.D. ” found fault with my Pali. It was a slip of the pen. 
I meant to say “ One who has the town of good wisdom cut 
off.” But my critic must have seen more serious flaws than 
that mere slip of the pen when he said that I have not ‘ at all 
understood the Pali expression.’ With due deference to his 
profound scholarship, I may be permitted to state here a 
difference between western and eastern scholarship. While 
the Viggaho (8goS) or ‘word — definition’ is assiduously 
cultivated in the east, it is almost absent in the west. For 
this reason with western scholars, Supahna — “He-of-good- 
wisdom” — can probably be never made to stand for “ They- 
of-good-wisdom.” But eastern scholars define words ac- 
cording to sense. 

The following are the indigenous processes of forming 
this compound : — 


Method A. 

(1) Sundari panmi yassa so’ti, Supanno. Supanna means 
‘ One who has good wisdom.’ 

(2) Chinditabbam nagaram, Nagarachinnaih. Nagar- 
chinna means ‘ The town that is cut off.’ 

(3) Nagarachinnaih yassa so’ti, Nagarachinno. Nagara- 
chinna also means ‘ One who has the town cut off’, 

(4) Supanno ca so nagarachinno cati, Supannanagara- 
chinno. Supannanagarachinna means ‘ One who is very 
wise and who also has the town cut off,’ 

Method B. 

(1) Sundari paniia yesam te’ti, Supanna, Supanna means 
‘ Those who have good wisdom,’ 

(2) Supannanam nagaraih, Supanhanagaram. Supanna- 
nagara means ‘The town of very wise people.’ 

(3) Supanilanagaram chinnaih yassa so’ti, Supanfianagara- 
chinno. Supannanagarachinna means ‘ One who has the 
town of very wise people cut off.” 

The Bingala Sadaw decidedly prefers the Method B to A, 
as he says the sense is ‘straight’ 

And yet “M. O.” says in effect that the above derivation 
as approved by such an authority “will perhaps come to 
most Burmese scholars as a shock” (p. 72, Vol. II, Part. I). 
It is easy to make a bare statement of this kind. 
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It seems to me that, while Mr. Taw Sein Ko derived our 
word (9^ from the European name ‘ Prome ’ or something 
akin to it in sound (e. g. Brahm=:Prahm = Promh), “M.O.'* 
has practically reversed the process by deriving the Euro- 
pean name, not from but, from g: leaving still un- 
affected. To say that g^ was derived from g: would lay 
itself open to the same phonetic objection as the Talaing gS 
from 

“S. A.” 


“SHAKESPEARE: AS YOU LIKE IT/’ 
Translated into Burmese by Shwe Kyu & Co. 

This is a translation not of Shakespeare but of Charles 
Lamb, the text of whose “Tale” is printed paragraph by 
paragraph above the Burmese rendering. Curiously enough, 
Lamb’s authorship is nowhere acknowledged either in pre- 
face or title page. The authors promise a translation of the 
plays in due course and the main interest of the present 
work is that it affords a criterion of their capacity to provide 
Burma with an adequate version of Shakespeare. 

It may be admitted at once that the meaning is every- 
where clear, that there are no mistakes in interpretation and 
that the authors have some command of Burmese. As a 
translation, however, the work is far from perfect, there is 
too much padding and in their desire to leave out nothing, 
the authors have mercilessly rendered all Lamb’s euphonious 
redundancies — in a word, they have exercised the trans- 
lator’s privilege of expansion but have not availed them- 
selves of his compensating privilege of compression. 

The style adopted is that mixture of poetry and prose 
which is familiar on the stage and in many of the modern 
romances, though almost unknown, I believe, in the older 
literature. Where well managed this style is exceedingly 
pleasing. It is probably very hard to write. For the prose 
can hardly be ordinary prose and has to be joined to the 
metrical parts by an artful intricacy of rhyme. Accordingly 
most romance writers employ for narrative plain prose and 
reserve the composite style for the more elevated passages 
of dialogue. The authors, however, use this style through- 
out and so little are its two elements harmonized that it 
seems as if a few metrical feet had been sprinkled at hapha- 
zard over pages of very prosaic prose. Verses occur when 
nothing in the sentiment calls for them and merely clog the 
movement of the narrative. All this amounts to saying that 
the authors are mechanically using a literary medium whose 
esthetic value they have entirely failed to appreciate. 
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Minor faults abound. They can best be illustrated by 
transcribing a typical passage. 

coSrJJu .^^;Gc»Scg8e^c§spii aaslaH a®oo^oo^n aaoD^o^^cosSOTO ;ii 60008:0^0! 
GOoSco^;iiOTgS<><]^<;coco^o»[^£<^Bd3ccoGcoot»a1a (a 2 £o|>Sc^|§Gf coococSncooc^ 
ooocooo8:goo:oo^oj# oogooo^cS[§:c^£) oqOTS«>^So2Qj^coogn 
©Ogoi ^SioooGC^tt 508:^03^) O}8c8ooGcoo|^;^8go|»8c^cSo1c^o:Gco90^t>^ii 
«j>oogSarao^iiD5Bg^o^cSGCO(^iic^GfOc8n c^^o^Sj^ooSb a^i»sSf ^:coo5r^g^oS^fl 
0:^03 o?yS^C!«oco8^Soac^ooogii oB^Sas^Goao^cfcoScSic OQa8a§8G8:^;r:^u £»ooS 
ggTgcoo og8 : ^ O 8 ^gcogS II 

Here 02 si ©I otoo^odId 0300^00^ is verbosity at its worst. Three 
o^’s occur in one amorphous period, c^c^ocSud^gDii is inexcu- 
sable, ^cpoco8 is followed by OT|>83ei|GODo^c'oco8 as if two Rosa- 
linds were being distinguished, oos8s^8o8:^: is a harsh 
apposition (easy to avoid by the insertion of @Sgodo after oosS) 
The worst fault is of course the damnable iteration of £raoj^ 
and uicqcoo^ throughout. These are school boy inelegancies 
betraying hasty and careless work. There are also several 
instances of cacophany resulting from the injudicious use of 
the “euphonic” particles. 

Incidentally the passage illustrates what has been said as 
to the incongruity of the style. The 60Dc^85»ogn^8tjiongoK^S;oDo© 
cgiiaoSi^oa^ii “for richer, for poorer, till death do us part,” 
applied to the case of two runaway young ladies, is peri- 
lously near bombast, and the reader can prove to himself 
that it is simply a drag on the narrative by reading over 
two or three times the sentence in which it occurs. It is, in 
brief, an impertinent and uncalled for purple patch. 

On the whole the translation is distinctly inferior in the 
matter of style to most of the recently published novels and 
renders one rather sceptical of the author’s capacity as trans- 
lators of the play. “ As You Like It” contains a good deal 
of prose dialogue ; one trembles for the fate of Jaques and 
Touchstone. And though Shwe Kyu & Co. could doubtless 
rhyme you eight years together, dinners, and suppers, and 
sleeping hours excepted, they hardly seem competent to 
handle the style of U Ponya which is the obvious equivalent 
of Shakespeare’s blank verse. 

To translate Lamb’s “ Tales ” seems waste of time. But 
Burmans are becoming curious about the masterpieces of 
English literature and would probably be grateful meantime 
for a version of- Shakespeare in modest prose. The trans- 
lator’s knowledge of English and Burmese is adequate to 
the task. By careful revision and attention to the ordinary 
decencies of composition they might at least arrive at a style 
which would not seriously obscure the radiance of the ori- 
ginal. 


J. A. S. 
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THE LIFE OF DR. J. N. CUSHING. 

Though seven solid years have passed since the death of 
Dr, Cushing, the name that he has left behind makes it 
appear that that sad event occurred only the other day. 
Most of us in Burma have vivid recollections of his doings 
here, alike in his capacity as Missionary and alike in his 
wider relations with government in matters educational or 
administrative. He has been such a moving figure among 
us and has always taken such lively interest in our affairs 
that his departure to the better world has been a deep loss 
to us. His breadth of mind, his devotedness to the call of 
duty and his willingness to help endeared him to the hearts 
of his fellow workers, while his attainments as a scholar, his 
sound judgment as a counseller and his sterling character as 
a man and friend made him one of the most popular of men. 
Of such a man we are naturally interested to know the early 
history, the boyhood and especially those benign influences 
of home which have shaped him into the prominent man 
that he was. Our curiosity has been satisfied by a book 
which has just been printed in Rangoon by Mr. Wallace St. 
John. The author has undertaken to be the biographer of 
Dr. Cushing whom we are therefore glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of welcoming in the pages of the book. 

Dr. Cushing came from a respectable family, being direct 
in descent from a Puritan, Matthew Cushing, who sailed from 
Gravesend in 1638 and settled at Hingham on Massachusetts 
Bay. As a child Dr. Cushing was nurtured in an atmos- 
phere of religious devotion by the tender love of a pious 
mother. He also inherited his piety and studious tempera- 
ment from his father. As a boy he did not display very 
brilliant signs of precocity but he early felt the keen edge of 
work when the exacting duties of a teacher were forced for 
a time on his young shoulders, which had barely seen six- 
teen summers. The experience which he thus early gained 
stood him in good stead many a time in later life. As a 
college student, he was rather of a retiring disposition, being 
devoted to his books, and distinguishing himself less on the 
athletic field than in the class-room. His future career 
affords a striking parallel to that of his saintly country-man 
Dr. Judson. But the parallel should be instituted only 
when we compare them to two different beacons shedding 
light in two different directions. Both were truly pious and 
good men. What Dr. Judson was to the Burmans, Dr. 
Cushing was to the Shans. His work as a pioneer in the 
cause of the Shans compares favourably with that of Dr, 
Judson in the cause of the Burmans. If Dr. Judson has left 
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his Dictionaries and Burmese Bible as his monuments, Dr, 
Cushing has his Shan Dictionary and Shan Bible to testify 
to the work done by him for the Shans. Such, in brief, is 
the account of the early days of a man whose later career is 
too well-known for recapitulation, 

Mr. St. John has done his part well. The merit of his 
book lies in the freedom from that blind eulogy which 
forms the one blemish in most biographies. He lets his 
hero speak for himself. His duty is only to collate material 
and state facts as they are. For the most part he leaves it 
for the reader to eulogize or detract according as the case 
may be. His sentences are clear cut and his language is 
always crisp and idiomatic. And he has made his book 
more interesting by judiciously inserting many extracts from 
Dr. Cushing’s own writings. These, together with the judi- 
cious comments of the biographer, afford clear glimpses into 
Shanland and a charming insight into the family affairs of 
Dr. Cushing himself. If there is anything to say against 
Mr. St. John, it must be this, (though we state it in no 
depreciatory spirit) that there is in him a certain lackness of 
a swing and a fluency, an absence of the dramatic touch, 
which seem to suggest that he is not so whole-hearted and 
warm in his sympathy for his hero as he undoubtedly 
must be, 

M. T. 


‘‘THE GREAT CHRONICLE OF CEYLON/’ 

The Pali Text Society has just brought out a work which 
has the greatest value for the ancient history of Ceylon and 
of India. It is the Mahavamsa or the Great Chronicle of 
Ceylon, translated from the Pali by Prof. Geiger with the 
assistance of Dr. Mabel Bode. The translator has made the 
subject his own, as evidenced by his monograph, “Maha- 
vamsa und DIpavamsa” which appeared in 1905 and by 
his critical edition of the Pali text of the Mahavamsa in 
1908. No one therefore is better qualified to undertake the 
translation of this important work than Prof. Geiger. And 
it is pleasant to note that we have not been disappointed, as 
far, at least, as the critical and historical portions of the 
work are concerned. The book is preceded by a masterly 
introduction, which clearly shows that the author has spared 
no pains in setting forth his views on the intricate questions 
involved therein. Through the bewildering maze of chrono- 
logy and seemingly self-contradictory statements, Prof. Gei- 
ger steps with a sure foot and a clear vision. The path he 
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tiaS thus taken may not be the right path (which perhaps is, 
after all, only a delusion) but certainly one of the shortest. 
Thus he takes the year of the Buddha’s death to be 483 B.C. 
Now, punctilious accuracy is almost impossible with regard 
to this much disputed point and it would be rash to affirm 
that a particular date, in preference to the rest, is the right 
one, however ingenious the arguments in its support may 
be. But thanks to the untiring efforts of several scholars, 
the differences in the calculation have been narrowed down 
to within ten years. It is interesting to note that as regards 
the Buddhist traditions, Prof. Geiger maintains a rigid con- 
servatism and consequently has much to say against the 
conclusions of other inquirers- Thus he finds, in opposition 
to Mr. Vincent A. Smith, a historical kernel underlying the 
tradition of the three Buddhist Councils. The same position 
is taken up as to the trustworthiness of the Ceylon Chronicles, 
which, in the opinion of our author, are based on an original 
chronicle, which gives the history of the island from its 
legendary beginnings onwards, forming a part of the Attha- 
katha, “the old commentary-literature on the canonical 
writings of the Buddhists which Buddhaghosa took as a 
basis for his illuminating works.” (Introduction, p. JC). It 
is noteworthy also that heedless of the pleadings of Prof. 
Rhys Davids, the phraseology Northern and Southern Bud- 
dhism is adhered to by Prof. Geiger. 

As regards the date of composition of the Mahavamsa, 
Prof. Geiger agrees with Dr. Fleet and thus we have the 
date fixed at the beginning of the sixth century A.D. Both 
these scholars also believe the Mahavamsa to be “ a consci- 
ous and intentional rearrangement of the Dlpavaihsa, as a 
sort of commentary to this latter” {Introduction, p. XI.) 

When we come to the translation itself — the purely lite- 
rary portion of the work — we must more properly speak in 
terms of measured criticism. The translation would be 
quite good but for a few passages where slackness is more 
discernible than is proper. The foot-notes are excellent 
and a model of what such should be ; a few however, betray 
the translator’s want of information. We have noted the 
more errant of these blunders. We have no intention of 
picking holes, but in a book of such importance bearing the 
names of two such scholars of established repute as Doctors 
Geiger and Mabel Bode, no criticism should come amiss. 

In the following passages the mistakes are due to pure 
carelessness twenty-eight /or twenty-two (11 8), five hun- 
dred for five thousand (III 38), Citta for Citta (IX 22), six 
for sixty (XXVIII 37), five /or four (XXXI 104). 
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There are also passages where the sense of the Pali has 
been missed : — In 166 “ O thou peerless one ” is not a happy 
rendering for amama. In I 73 the dutiye divase should be 
taken as the next day after the invitation, understood in 
the verb nimantayi in verse 71, and this day coincided with 
the full-moon day of Vesakha. But such is not the meaning 
intended by Prof. Geiger’s translation. In V 109 the ndma 
does not refer to the name of the true doctrine but to the 
khandha, ndma as distinguished from rupa» In VII 20 
ndrdcavalaya means more than a noose. In III 1 we are 
told that the Conqueror, z.e., the Buddha, died at the age of 
eighty-four. How a being, who lived for eighty years, 
could have died at the age of eighty-four is not easy to 
imagine. The fact simply is that in this verse, 84 is a 
careless blunder for 45, the years of the Buddha’s ministry, 
which added to his 29 years as a layman and 6 years of 
penance, give 80 years. It would be too much to suffer 
such glaring mistakes in a scholarly book. 

Again, in a note on page 219 the Burmese term ‘tee’ is 
represented to be a rendering for the Pali, Caturassacaya, 
“a square block of brickwork” which forms “the second 
part” in the construction of a dagaba. This blunder is of 
course due to the ignorance of Burmese on the part of the 
author. But the scholar who has shown her knowledge of 
Burmese by her work on the Pali literature of Burma should 
have easily corrected it. The Burmese ‘tee' is the exact 
word for the Pali Chatta, 

Lastly, the note on page 86 on the introduction of Bud- 
dhism into Burma from China should be re-written. This 
is a very delicate question, which must await future research 
for final decision. Still, it is quite safe to say that Burma 
has been influenced by the South of India as well as by the 
north western countries, viz., Assam and Manipur, And 
not only are there traces of the Mahayana form but also of 
the Hinayana form and also Tantraism and Brahmanism. 
The influence of China is indeed almost nil. We may refer 
to Mr. Duroiselle’s review on “ Burma through the Centu- 
ries” in Vol. I, part I, of the Journal of the Burma Research 
Society. 

M. T. 


A REPLY TO THE TWO NOTES ON BURMESE 
PROSODY. 

“M. O.” says that he is for the present content to accept 
the statement of Sayas that San is based on the Vuttawdaya, 
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the more so because I did not reveal any other source. By 
the way, San (Pali, Chando) means prosody. And a work 
on Pali prosody, entitled the Vutiodaya by Sangharakkhita 
was based on Sanscrit prosody by Piugala, etc. I thought I 
sufficiently indicated the source as Sanscrit when I said that 
even the metrical laws of Burmese prosody were originally 
written not in Pali but in Sanscrit. We may not be able to 
definitely say when Buddhism and Pali were introduced 
into this country. But it is recognised that Sanscrit was 
known in Burma before Pali. One clear proof of this is the 
marked preference the Burmans have for such Burmanised 
Sanscrit words as Sattva, Sikra, Samuddara, Kramma, etc. 
to their corresponding Pali. And when even the difficult 
and technical laws of metrification of Burmese prosody were 
written in Sanscrit which became the lingua franca of all 
India in the 2nd century A. D., there is no other alternative 
but to conclude that Burmese poetry began to be composed 
at a time when Pali was not yet known in this country. 

I feel highly encouraged by the Editor’s note to contribute 
to some of the future issues of this journal an historical 
sketch of Burmese poetry from its earliest dawn to the pre- 
sent day. For the present it will be sufficient to observe 
that the four verses composed by Anantathuriya in 1174 
were not the earliest poem extant, as already proved by U 
Tin’s discovery of an earlier poem called Poppa Nat Taung 
Langa (See p. 32 of his Kahyahandhatharakyan). Extant 
or not extant, we have as yet to reconstruct the history of 
Burmese literature. 

“M.O.’s” reference to my logic is not understood. I 
meant to say that the basis of divisions (1) and (2) is what I 
may term “ use ” ; that of (3) and (4), sound ; and that of (5) 
and (6), sense. 

Now in Buddhism every word, term or name is a pannyat 
to which is opposed paramat. 

“Paramat” means “things” in their ultimate sense. 
Wicittacara would be the last person to oppose “ things " to 
“ words ” in his distinction between the two classes of w^ords. 
If it be urged that he opposed words denoting things to 
words denoting names, an example will suffice to dispose of 
it. The word o:>S from Pali, Kappa, is never a paramat. 
Those who misunderstand the basis of divisions (1) and (2) 
as sense at once condemn ^Vicittacara because it is not spelt 
oDcS. But this was not what the much abused author meant. 
He says : — “ When you are in doubt as to whether it should 
be spelt c»S or coS write <»S if it be a philosophical term. 
By “ philosophical term ” I do not mean a word which has a 
philosophical sense but a word generally “ used in philo- 
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Sophical works. But if you are not acquainted with such 
philosophical terms, try my second or third classifications. 
And your chances of error will be comparatively small. 
Do not, however, take my ‘ broad hints ’ for ‘ rules of uni- 
versal validity ; for they are mere methods of rough and 
ready distinctions.” 

After much reflection and discussion with local Burmese 
scholars I advanced my own theory of the three grades of 
students. As far as I am aware U Tin took exception to 
the six Asats and rejected them in favour of his more arbi- 
trary classification without any rhyme or reason. He merely 
quoted the two earlier authorities in support of his view. 
One of them is Shwedaung Yazagyaw referred to by me in 
my previous paper. This writer merely said on p. 75 of the 
Kawilekkhana Thatpon : 

5|588g500«^oDcS^^:o^:co^:B oooocSegocSsjjcSt^s^oo^ii : 

^ oo8a)gS 8 oa^o gJ 

It will be noticed that there no reasons are given for the 
opinion contained in this quotation. But the beauty of it is 
that U Tin misquoted the passage as : — 

^S88gooos^320oc:SGgocSo1;ii oJoScgoc^ol ;s3^oo^^oco^;ii 

cj^oS 5 |cSG©g:c^ 8 uc 5 ^;o^o^o^<Dc»o:c^gSjo:cg^:G^ooSco^ii (P. 105^ the 
Kahyahandhathara kyan). 

It will be further noticed that Yazagyaw’s criticism had 
nothing to do with the six Asats, still less with the theory 
of the three grades of students. When an author of Q Tin’s 
scholarship carelessly, if not deliberately, misquoted Yaza- 
gyaw in order to substantiate his otherwise unsupported 
view, I did not trouble myself about his other authority, 
Twinthin Taikwun, who was no other than the uncle of 
Yazagyaw himself. 

And now “ M.O.” seriously tells me that this very theory 
of the three grades of students had been condemned by 
prominent writers on Burmese style. But I hope that I will 
be spared the trouble of going through the whole range of 
Burmese literature if “M.O.” will kindly furnish me with a 
little more particulars as to — 

(a) who actually advanced the theory of the three grades 
of students ; 

(b) which prominent writers on Burmese style had con- 
demned that theory and where ; and 

(c) what their reasons for condemning the theory were. 

The learned Editor says that ‘ garu ’ and ‘ lahu ’ never 

meant “long” and “short” accents. But here is the Pali 
prosodist’s terminology. — “ Sound immediately preceding a 
dipthong long sound (digho), sound accompanied by a nig- 
gahita and, sometimes, a final syllable of a metrical foot are 
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all termed * Garu ’ which is denoted (in scanning) by a curve 
(vanko) : all others having a short (rasso) sound of a single 
maitara (measure or metre) are termed ‘Lahu’ which is 
denoted by a straight line (uju). (Pp, 77 and 78 of the San 
Nissaya by Sadaw U B6k). Thus ‘garu’ and ‘lahu’ in 
Pali prosody have reference to quantity. 

Saya Pwa of Toungoo who is at present engaged upon 
Burmese prosody is my authority for connecting the terms 
‘ Garu ’ and ‘ Lahu ’ as used by Wicittacara, with the closing 
and opening of lips. Of course every one is aware that they 
are not scientifically accurate nomenclature to express the 
phonetic distinction between the labials and the dentals. I 
myself took it to be a case of loose terminology. But it is 
clear that these terms were borrowed by the author to dis- 
tinguish final ‘ m ’ from ‘ n ’ and ‘ p ’ from ‘ t 

“K M.” 


‘‘ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1908-9/’ (1) 

The new volume of this important publication was issued 
in October, 1912 ; its publication has been somewhat retarded 
owing, no doubt, to technical difficulties ; but its appearance 
has not been so late after all as was that of its predecessor. 
The Director-General of Archaeology is taking energetic 
measures to have the remaining volumes, 1909-10, 1910-11 
and 1911-1912 published as early as possible, so that, in 
future, the yearly numbers may be issued regularly. A 
glance at these magnificient volumes, (the only publication 
of its kind, as far as I am aware), which evidence the utmost 
care, conscientiousness and ability of their Editor, will at 
once explain the delays in their publication. The several 
papers, each very interesting, take the reader almost over 
the whole field of Indian Archaeology. The readers here 
will naturally turn first of all to the two papers on Burma 
Conservation and Epigraphy, from the pen of the distin- 
guished Superintendent of Archaeology ; the paper on Con- 
servation consists of two articles, full of information, the first 
about the Mingun Pagoda and the other on the Mingalazedi 
at Pagan. The paper on Epigraphy, very short, is very 
important. It records the discovery of three inscriptions. 
The first, it is said “ was set up by Kyanzittha, the successor 
of Anawrata of Pagan, in BE. 398 (=A.D. 1036)”; the 
second “was engraved in B.E. 577 ( = A.D. 1215 and is 
important in that” it settles the question of the identity of 
the celebrated Buddhist divine Mahathera Paunglaungshin 
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Katthapa(2) with the Mahathera Panthagu of Pagan”; the 
last and most important of the three “records the existence 
at Kyauksattk in the Myingyan District, as late as B.E, 830 
( = A.D. 1458), of the heretical sect of Aris who were sup- 
pressed (3) at Pagan by Anawrata in the 11th century.” 

It has been the habit, up to the present, for the Superin- 
tendents of the several provinces of India and Burma, to 
send their epigraphical papers to the Government Epigra- 
phist, India, who edited them for the Archaeological Annual; 
this was done no doubt to save space ; but it could not be 
done withuot impairing, to a certain extent, the interest of 
each particular paper ; for instance, we should like to know 
somewhat more about the three Burmese inscriptions in this 
number ; we should like to have a plate of them. There are 
reasons to be believed this plan will now be abandoned and 
that the epigraphical papers will in future be published in 
the Epigraphica Indica, which is published by the Govern- 
ment Epigraphist of India. 

C. D. 

1. Government Printing, Calcutta, 1912 ; price Rs, 20 or 30$. 

2. Pali=Kassapa. 

3. This inscription clearly shows they were not suppressed but 
that only an unsuccessful attempt to suppress them was made. 


FURTHER NOTE ON THE WORD “TALAING/’^ 

In Volume II, part I of the Journal of this Society, M. O., 
at p. 73, refutes the view that the word Talaing was coined 
by Alompra in the middle of the XVIIIth century, and 
shows that it was known to the Burmese already in A. D. 
1458 ; and on page 100 of the same volume, I have shown 
that this name was known also to the Chinese at the begin- 
ing of the XVIIth century, and probably long before. The 
date can now be pushed back several centuries, for this 
word was in use already during the reign of Kyanzittha 
(1084 — 1112), called also Hti-hlaing-shin), as is clear from 
an inscription dated B. E. 469 = A. D. 1107. I transcribe 
this inscription in modern Burmese characters, but shall 
translate only the passage referring to the word Talaing. 

The numbers to the left indicate the lines. 

* Since going to press, further light has been thrown, not only on the 
derivation of the word Talaing but also on the probable origin of the 
“Talaings,” by the discovery of a Mon manuscript, an extract from 
which has been printed and circulated to a few students. An article 
Qii the subject will appear in tjie next number-— Ed. 
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(I) Hon oocoG^S^ QOeooDO^ctr? 

(%) oS^OOOfo8Q:gQyGpO>o8Gp(3f>DQODgCCOO&^ 

(3) CgO^lQoScOg^ gif COgDOOOGj^CXJ^IlCX^SXJ?^^?^ ^ ^*3 

(4) ^o 588 glcpo^<S 00 S^oS 8 c^Si^ 8 «£ 0 c© 

(s) c 8 oOgS^IOO 0 S 0 C|^COD 0 OODDCOQ 0 ScX>^C^S 0 

(6) gSc§8f0S j ggoS j cgoS0oS0<|aS<s[[§c:6'cocooo0 

(7) qo@coooc>d^c^So^s>8^c^8qcocx)0(I}c^oSc6© 

(8) Sc:^oSoD^o^SGc>Dooo(i8Scj^oS^S05ooo:ji]Scoc>oc©oS 

(9) QoSc 3 oSo:j 6 'cg 6 <j)o 5 ' j c^gooooocS^cSodc&ocSoS’s^jo 

(10) oS ^GODOcS©GCOOOg)^GOOo8 000 gjOCOO G 0 oS 
0 D^aS 08 GOOO 

(II) ©glcco 0300 C 2 Co 8 ^<SaOCg| 8 ^|>§ 0 |^oS^SoDOCl 8 

( 12 ) C^gS@§.oSo^ 8 QfOODC^£cXJ^oS|oS<^(€^c) 

(13) C^OoSc^ 8 o 0 oSSoScX>GOODGfo 8 cOOGOODoScl^ 8 cX)Ocfl 

(^ 14 ) co6'oj>c|©ol§o5‘^c^aj<|oS8c:^Soj}£GS0^o8<£‘^(€ 

The first three lines are in Pali excepting the last two 
words and the number. The passage that concerns us here 
begins with the end of the 3rd line and ends near the end 
of the 7th. 

(3) (in) the waxing month of Kason (on) the 15th. 

(4) day King Dhilain-shin at Parim, the place of his birth, 

(5) built a temple. Having built it, the Talaing country 
also called Ussa 

( 6 ) having completely destroyed, he obtained a 

(7) very learned Talaing savant and kept him. 

The sense is clear : “King Dhilaing-shin built a temple at 
Parim, his birth-place, on the 15th day of the waxing (fort- 
night of the) month of Kason. Having done this, he placed 
therein a very learned Talaing scholar whom he had obtained 
(and brought back) after destroying completely the Talaing 
Province of Pegu. 

It will be remarked the word is here spelled “ Tan-laing,” 
which according to Burmese phonetics, can also be pro- 
nounced Talaing. From the manner it is used in the inscrip- 
tion, the word was already well known in A. D. 1107, and 
it is therefore, to be presumed that it was known some time 
before, and it must have been in use among the Burmese 
probably in the time of King Anawrahta in the 11th cen- 
tury. Ussa is the old name of pegu, 
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I may note here the most salient pecularities of this in- 
scription : line 5, co=co^: ; L 6, J J 
cgo*.cgo:QcSgDc8, lUj in powder; the number 2(j) indicates 
that the preceding word is to be repeated ; c/. 1. 9, fjoS j = 
goSguS=;Gg^;|, choosing ; 1. 6, from the Sanscrit prajha ; 
1. 7, oco = co^; ; o^oS (huiy)==Gii, gold ; 1. 11, ©g1 — ©o']:, paddy ; 

the tops of onions ; !si'^=c{jS, chilly ; 1. 14, 
to say ; now a days, the word 03 is never used 

as a verb. 

C. D. 


BUDDHISM, A STUDY OF THE BUDDHIST 
NORM. 

In a letter to a friend in Burma some time ago, Mrs. 
Rhys Davids wrote : ‘ The little book I am engaged upon 

for the Home University Library series is intended for “ the 
intelligent clerk and artisan ” reader (often a more brainy 
person than your ‘ gentleman ’ ) and is to be written not for 
scholars, not technical. I am trying to give a plain account 
of the philosophical principles underlying the Nikayas — all 
that the early Buddhist saw in the pregnant word “ Dham* 
ma ” — z. e., pariyaiti, hetUf guna and nissatta/ The book 
here referred to now lies before us in the shape of volume 
number 47 of the series to which it belongs ; its title — 
Buddhism, A Study of the Buddhist Norm, by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, M.A., and it may be said at once that uniformly 
excellent for their size and price as are the other volumes of 
this series of handbooks in their treatment of the subject 
with which each deals, this a volume which — to an adherent 
of the religion of Burma at least — seems more excellent than 
them all. 

Wherein that excellence lies is easily stated. 

The entire sum of books on Buddhism published in Euro- 
pean languages — and they are now not a few, thanks to the 
growing interest of the West in the mind and manners of 
the East — may be divided into three leading classes : those 
written by Christian missionaries to Buddhist lands, those 
written by scholars pur et simple, and those — as yet a 
small minority only — written by Occidental converts to 
Buddhist ways of thought and life. To the first of these 
three classes of books on Buddhism is due nearly all earlier 
Occidental knowledge of the Dhamma of the Buddha, and 
in spite of the much that has since been done in the same 
field, the western woidd still owes not a little to the pains- 
taking labours of a Bigandet, a Gogerly and a Hardy for its 
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present acquaintance with at least one of the great religions 
of tl^e Orient. But books of this class have all alike suffer- 
ed from one fatal defect : their authors all set out with their 
minds made up beforehand that the system they are about 
to investigate and describe is one that has no real right to 
exist, and ought therefore to be suppressed and supplanted 
with all possible speed by the religious system which they 
profess as their own. With this idea ever present in their 
minds, while they did good work in picturing some phases 
of the religion they were investigating, sooner or later they 
came upon other phases which — quite unconsciously we 
will believe — they saw only in distorted fashion and so 
could only distortedly portray ; while in not a few instances, 
owing to the utter newness and strangeness of the ideas 
with which they were confronted, they flatly misapprehend- 
ed them, the* subsequent picture they drew of the system 
being stamped all over with the impress of that misappre- 
hension. The second class of book on Buddhism again, 
that by the scholar pur et simple, suffers only too often 
from the antiquarian air with which its author seems to 
treat his subject. He seems like one who has drawn forth 
from some ‘chamber long to quiet vowed’ a curious object all 
dented and covered with dust, concerning the origin and 
history of which he at once begins to speculate, without 
first enquiring if there are not some fresh, new specimens of 
the object to be found in everyday use around him. He 
treats of Buddhism as a dead and gone system and ignores 
the fact of its present existence as a living force in the lives 
of countless millions of his fellowmen,— pays little or no 
heed to the circumstance that in addition to a literature 
belonging to the past, Buddhism possesses a living and 
active tradition in the present. The history of the discus- 
sions at one time current in the West and not yet quite 
extinct, as to the meaning of Nibbana, presents a fairly 
characteristic specimen of the scholar’s method of setting to 
work upon the investigation of Buddhist ideas. Ancient 
manuscripts, and commentaries upon them only a tiifle less 
ancient, were ransacked for every slightest word that might 
bear upon the vexed question, and every such finding was 
discussed pro and con entirely with reference to its meaning 
as that meaning might present itself to an occidenicxl^ mind , 
and it never seemed to occur to anybody that the simplest 
and best way to find out what Nibbiina really meant was to 
ask one or two of the more intelligent among the living re- 
presentatives of the religion in which the word was used to 
express one of its leading concepts. These purely scholarly 
disquisitions upon Buddhism left the ayerage reader cold 
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and uninterested when not actually repelled. In the third 
class of book, finally, the convert to Buddhism, by the 
warmth and ardour which he inclines to import into the 
advocacy of his new-found faith, is rather apt to irritate and 
annoy the judicially-minded reader whose sole desire is for 
a little reliable information upon a subject in which he has 
become slightly interested, and who has no wish to listen to 
special pleadings on its behalf. It is the shining virtue and 
the uniqtte distinction of this little book of Mrs. Rhys 
Davids’ that it avoids the faults and combines the merits of 
all these three classes of books on the Buddhist Dhamma. 
It is scholarly but not for that, dreary ; painstaking but 
never biassed ; sympathetic, but its sympathy never runs to 
a neglect of important facts in favour of a dithyramb of 
approbation. In brief : it is easily the best book of its com- 
pass that has yet appeared on the subject, and can be con- 
fidently recommended to any desirous of knowing something 
of what the Dhamma of the Buddha really means as at once 
an able, impartial, and — this most important and also, rarest 
of all — an understanding presentation of that Dhamma. 
* The intelligent clerk and artisan ’ for whom it is specially 
written may study it and learn from it all it has to teach 
them with the full assurance that they will never be called 
upon to unlearn anything they find in it, albeit, in view of 
the somewhat circumscribed dimensions of the volume, they 
will do well to supplement its information by reading in 
translations some of the original texts of Buddhism of which 
all they get here is perforce a few brief extracts. 

To come to particulars : — In her opening chapter Mrs. 
Rhys Davids gives her reader the advice, useful in the case 
of every study of a new system of thought but nowhere 
more useful, indeed, necessary than here, that he should 
cease ‘ thinking of something else,’ — the ‘ something else ’ in 
this case being the standpoints on certain matters which as 
a member of an occidental race he has hitherto taken for 
granted and accepted as indeed the only standpoints possi- 
ble — and as far as he can, make an effort to work his way 
into the new standpoint presented to him and take a fresh 
view of life from the new position attained. Then — of 
necessity very briefly — she indicates the various sources of 
the Pali Canon and incidentally intimates her agreement 
with Rhys Davids’ view that the language of the Buddhist 
Scriptures is that once spoken in Kosala, not that of old 
Magadhi as believed by Childers and others : — a matter 
which the impartial reader will be inclined to treat in the 
spirit of the Oxford graduate who wrote in his examination 
paper that he believed ‘ that it was not Homer who wrote 
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the Iliad but another man of the same name.’ More im- 
portant is our authoress’ setting aside of the sun-myth idea 
of the Buddha’s existence as quite untenable, and her dis- 
missal of the theory that the entire body of Piili scriptures 
is a species of Sinhalese forgery with nothing about them to 
support their alleged Indian origin. She pertinently points 
out that the similes and strophes in which these scriptures 
abound are those of a sub-tropical continent and a great 
river- valley rather than of a tropical island. As for Sans- 
krit having any claim to be the primal language of Buddhist 
Scripture, she considers it to be a later encroaching growth, 
in order of proximity to the original sources, midway bet- 
ween Pali and the Chinese and Tibetan books, these latter 
being in all probability only translations of Sanskrit and, it 
may be, Pali books, but which of these we cannot yet defi- 
nitely say until they have been rendered accessible in trans- 
lations. 

In her second chapter and those immediately following 
it, the originality and freshness of our authoress’ plan of 
treating her subject come to the front. Instead of develop- 
ing her thesis on the usual lines of the ‘ Four Noble Truths’ 
she advances the proposition that the Pitakas, contrary to 
the opinion of some, contain implicitly, if not explicitly, a 
complete and rounded system of philosophy, and she plunges 
directly into a statement of the philosophical foundation on 
which the Buddhist system is based, making this the guid- 
ing thread of the remainder of her exposition. Taking that 
almost untranslatable term ‘Dhamma’ — which she rather 
happily suggests is just the Buddhist equivalent for ‘ good 
form ’ — she expounds it as the eternal and universal Law of 
Things, not invented but only re-stated and re-illustrated 
by each Buddha for the men of each new age in the endless 
procession of cosmic history, — a law of things of which all 
beings, whether called gods or men, are the willing or unwil- 
ling servitors. Then taking the term ’ Abhidhamma,* which 
might well be translated ‘ deeper Dhamma,’ she makes for 
Buddhists the claim that it was they who in the course of 
their searchings into the further meanings of the Dhamma, 
laid the foundations of mediaeval Indian logic. Proceeding 
with her exposition of Theravadin Buddhist philosophy — ^for 
thus our authoress rightly elects to entitle what in some 
other quarters is wont to receive the somewhat opprobrious 
epithet of Hinayana, little or low Buddhist philosophy — she 
deals enlighteningly with the famous doctrine of ‘ no-soul * 
and demonstrates its fundamental importance in the Bud- 
dhist scheme of thought. Confessedly this is a difficult 
point to make clear to any one who has never before en- 
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countered the idea as it is understood by a Buddhist, and 
one could almost wish that our authoress’ clerk or artisan 
friend, before he took up the present volume, read a similar 
volume dealing with Kant and another dealing with Bergson, 
but Mrs, Rhys Davids acquits herself well of her task and 
leaves the reader of her pages, who does not shrink from 
exercising his own wits a little on the points brought before 
him, but little excuse if he fails to understand correctly the 
Buddha’s great teaching of Anatta, even if he does not quite 
seize all that it imports at this first meeting with it. Here, 
incidentally, Mrs. Rhys Davids meets the reproach of 
‘ atheism ’ frequently levelled at Buddhists by the ignorant, 
remarking that this teaching involves no denial of the exis- 
tence of a god or of gods. ‘ That they existed was taken 
for granted. . . .Why limit an infinite universe to humanity, 
he (the orthodox Buddhist) would say. So much then, and 
so little is there of atheism in his creed.’ But continuing 
with regard to Anatta, she remarks that it is true that ‘ the 
testimony of normal consciousness is to a unity. Mental 
science, however, as we know, tends to support the Bud- 
dhist position. Experience, it says, shows that the unity 
often by no means works as such. Pathology tells us a 
good deal more to the same effect.’ The word ‘I’, the 
signatum for a self-unity is useful, indeed indispensable for 
the purposes of practical, everyday life, but as a veritable 
fact it has no existence, was the Buddha’s teaching. Here 
he broke absolutely with all his contemporaries of the 
Atmanistic schools of Brahminism, and in doing so initiated 
a ‘science of mind, or psychology, which. . . .Buddhist cul- 
ture subsequently developed. In this respect the Buddhists 
are the true Eastern compeers of Aristotle and Western 
psychology, and the day will come when their analysis of 
mind will rank, in the history of psychology and from the 
universal standpoint, equal in achievement with that of the 
Greeks and indeed of Europe generally, up to the time when 

psycho-physiology was introduced For Buddhist thought, 

from the start, psychological insight is an integral part of 
philosophical, nay, of religious insight. It started not with 
the external universe, and its first and final cause, but with 
the heart of man, sentient and desiring.’ These words of 
our authoress will sufficiently show how she apprehends 
the point of view of Buddhism with respect to the world 
and life, and indicate her reliability as a guide to the subject 
with which she is dealing. 

In the chapter entitled ‘ The Norm as the Law of Causa- 
tion,’ Mrs. Rhys Davids embodies the substance of a paper 
she read some time ago Ibefore a Congress of Orientalists 
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and in effect develops the idea of Anatta as it applies to the 
universe at large. She finds it implies what Herakleitns 
was teaching in Greece about the same time that the Buddha 
was teaching it in the Ganges valley, — that the universe is 
a stream of causes and effects ceaseless in its flow, in which 
a cross-cut section at any moment yields the universe of 
that moment and of no other. The denial of the ‘ self-ness ’ 
of the subject runs concurrently with the denial of the sub- 
stantial ‘thing-ness’ of the object. ‘Self-ness’ and ‘thing- 
ness * are temporary forms under which the one universal 
flow is illusively envisaged. She quotes the Buddha’s 
logion : T will teach you the Dhamma ; — That being present, 
this becomes : from the arising of that, this arises. That 
being absent, this does not become : from the cessation of 
that, this ceases; ’ and exclaims: ‘ Surely a notable milestone 
in the history of human ideas that a man reckoned for ages 
by thousands as the Light not of Asia only but of the world, 
and the saviour from sin and misery, should call this little 
formula his Norm or Gospel, or at least one aspect of that 
Gospel! ’ Here it is the philosophical aspect of the Dhamma 
that most interests our authoress and she thinks it worth 
while to point out that although the famous ‘Four Noble 
Truths ’ of 111 and its arising and ceasing and the Way that 
leads to the latter, claim a large share of the attention of 
most students of Buddhism, yet as a matter of fact, where 
in the Pitakas the four ‘Truths’ of 111 and so forth are 
spoken of, it is more frequently by way of enforcing or 
illustrating the teaching of universal causation than of calling 
attention to the fact of their own existence. On this subject 
of life as simply a causal sequence she makes one remark 
of particular interest to Burmese Buddhists. ‘ The formula 
of causal genesis,’ she says, ‘ in its affirmation of a natural 
order, put forward for the first time as a gospel for all in 
antithesis to the animism all around — here truly is an im- 
pressive iconoclasm and a bold stand, costing an effort we 
can scarely realize. Too great a forward step to take and 
maintain in India. Not too great for the maintenance of 
the Dhamma in South Asian centres, remote from skilled 
Ahsolutistic dialectic.' The italics in this passage are our 
own, the part so italicized giving one the impression that in 
Mrs. Rhys Davids’ opinion, the arrival of a skilled Abso- 
lutistic dialectic in Burma will mark the beginning of the 
end of Buddhism in this country, even as the presence of 
such a dialectic in India from all time almost, has for many 
centuries past brought about the practical end of Buddhism 
there. In may be so : who can say ? But at least Buddhists 
of this country have received timely warning from a clear- 
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eyed observer and friend and might fitly proceed to arm 
themselves betimes with the weapon of a deeper and more 
intelligent understanding of their religion so that they may 
not be unprepared to meet the danger when it comes. 

‘ But how had it been with us,’ says our authoress, ‘ if in 
olden time some prophet had arisen who had seen in a 
vision of universal law, not a philosophic theory only, nor a 
scientific deduction, but a saving Truth, a Religion, whereby 
he might purify both his own beliefs and redeem mankind 
from error and delusion ? ’ And she goes on to say that 
such a day came to the Orient when the Buddha preached 
his vision of Truth. The Buddha’s vision of truth as moral 
law thus forms the subject matter of her fifth chapter, and 
in it she gives full credit to the remarkable change it effected 
in Indian life and manners among the common run of the 
people, rivalling in its extent that produced in Indian thought 
and speculation among the literate and learned. ‘ A com- 
plete account of the growth of Buddhism,’ she says, ‘has to 
show some plausible reason why that which so many critics 
among us call gloomy, pessimistic, arid, wooden, irrational, 
still sits enthroned in lands where pessimism, asceticism, 
decadence and vice are not more present, are even less in 
evidence, than in lands not professedly Buddhist, and where 
the national temperament that abides loyal to the ancient 
Dhamma is, for the most part, sunny and cheerfully, if not 
deeply, pious.’ And she finds that reason, as others have 
done, in the existence among the people of an Order of men 
living a life of moral example, predominant of course being 
the personality and genius of the Founder of the Order. 
The abolition of useless and blood-stained sacrifices, the 
profound modification of the rigours of caste distinction, and 
the recognition of an aristocracy of intellect and virtue and 
of no other, — this it was, according to our authoress, which 
led to the rise of Buddhism and its ultimate sway over the 
greater part of India under the emperor Asoka. She deals 
at some length with the important question as to how moral 
injunctions could have any weight with the people where 
‘ self ’ was denied, and shows that the idea of inevitable, 
inexorable Kamraa in the sense of evil deed leading to pain, 
and good deed leading to weal, was as powerful to induce 
men to do good and shun evil with ‘ self ’ eliminated from 
the equation as it ever was with ‘self’ included. Evil con- 
sequences followed upon evil deeds, was the Buddha’s most 
impressive teaching to the mass of the people, and the sharp 
distinction we moderns incline to make between the evil 
suffered by ’ self ’ and that suffered by ‘ another ’ was allow- 
ed to become and did become dim and indistinct in a way 
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difficult for our present intensely individualized generation 
to realize or understand. 

In the chapter on ‘ The Norm as Ideal,’ Mrs. Rhys Davids 
corrects those ‘ Orientalists who held themselves bound, for 
some reason of other, to vindicate at the expense of Bud- 
dhism the established faith of the majority of their readers,* 
by charging Buddhism with * ultra-pessimistic views,’ ‘ the 
extinction of desires,’ ‘inaction and apathy,’ and characterizes 
it as an attitude ‘dear to the popular exponent but un- 
worthy of the scholar.’ As a scholar herself she effectively 
points out the erroneousness of the charges in question and 
in copious quotations from the Theragatha and Therigatha 
finds ample support for her contention that from those who 
followed the Buddha’s Path of Enlightenment to its end in 
achievement one hears anything but the note of hopelessness 
and despair ; rather one meets with continual exclamations 
of delight, of bliss, of rapture, of supreme felicity. She 
aptly remarks : ‘The imputation of thorough-going pessimism 
to the Buddhist ideal is too slovenly for the following rea- 
sons ; — Movements of religious and ethical reform start 
necessarily with pessimistic utterances. Buddhism preaches 
not so much resignation to evil or ill, as revolt and escape 
from evil or ill,* and she mentions ‘the appalling future, 
appalling as regarded the great majority of mankind ’ pictu- 
red in the early Christian ideal. Nibbana, however, is the 
ideal end of the Buddhist, and on this she has some interest- 
ing pages dealing mostly with the sa-upddisesa aspect of 
the same, touching only lightly on the anupadisesa aspect. 
But what she says under this head does not readily lend 
itself to quotation. It is necessary to read the entire chapter 
to understand properly her exposition of this subject so 
difficult to make plain to the majority of Western minds, 
brought up as these have been in the tradition of Thomas 
Aquinas and its fixed faith in an ens universe. 

In her final chapter, entitled ‘ The Quest of the Ideal,’ our 
authoress treats of the steps by which those who aim at the 
ideal end, Nibbana, make their way thither. Here we have 
a few pertinent words on Jhana, the Buddhist system of 
mind-control. Then comes mention of the Four Great 
Meditations upon Love, Compassion, Sympathizing Joy, and 
Serenity, by the practice of which a Buddhist trains his 
mind into a proper attitude towards his fellow-crealures of 
all grades of being from insect to angel. And in a ‘ Conclu- 
sion ’ we are reminded that thinkers such as ‘ James, Bergson^ 
and Alexander represent a flowing tide in the affairs of 
philosophy whose work and influence will aid, whether 
they know it or not, in securing a Just and more sympathetic 
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appraisement for Buddhist Abhidhamma, when the Ittera^ 
ture has been more fully presented and adequately discussed 
by scholars from the West and also from the East. ‘ Till 
this comes to pass/ she adds, ‘ fuller recognition cannot be 
expected, or even desired, so many and so pathetic are the 
mistaken conclusions due to scanty knowledge and the atti- 
tude of a different tradition.’ 

There are a few misprints in the volume, and in two 
passages there seems to be a word missing. ‘ Way ’ is twice 
used as a substitute for ‘ away ’ — a usage that is so far only 
recognized in certain quarters on the western side of the 
Atlantic ; and the sentence that closes chapter VI. reads 
rather clumsily and might with advantage have been re- 
written. But these are minor faults of manner hardly worth 
mentioning where the matter is so excellent. 

We understand from a private letter of later date than 
the one already quoted, that Mrs. Rhys Davids hopes in her 
next venture in the domain of Buddhology to address her- 
self not to the layman but to the scholar. This is a good 
hearing. Meantime an adherent of the religion of Burma 
who has a friend wishful to know what Buddhism really is, 
cannot do better than recommend him to take up this volume 
and carefully read each one of its 250 reading pages. He 
can feel certain that his friend will at least be making a 
good beginning in his study of the Dhamma of the Buddha, 
and ‘well begun is half done.’ 

S. 


OLD HISTORICAL BALLADS. (1) 

Cgg88CCX)oS8 O J G©dSo^!I 

The above volume is, from a literary and historical point 
of view, one of the most important issued from the local 
presses since nearly a decade ; for since the printing of the 
3rd volume of the Hman-nan Rajavan-dawgyi 
GQoSg:ii), and the publication of the Dutiya Maha Rajavaii- 
dawgyi, which is a sequel to the previous one and is con- 
cerned with the reigns of Bagyidaw to Mindon inclusive, 
nothing historical in the strictest sense of the word had 
been given to the public. 

As the title itself indicates, this volume is a collection not 
only of old but of the oldest ballads that have been pre- 
served and come down to us ; there are about thirty more 

(1). Edited, with Introductory Notes, by Maung May Oung ; Ramma- 
pura Press, Moulmein, B. E. 1274 (1912), Price Rs. 2-4. 
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siicli poems, but they are not quite so old and important as 
the twelve published by Mr. May Oung. 

Viewed from the standpoint of literary worth, they are 
invaluable, as some of them go back to the 15th century, 
and are witnesses to the fact, which has solemnly been 
denied more than once by persons (2) who ought to have 
known better, for they spoke, so to say, ex cathedra, that 
Burmese literature, though not hoary, can boast of a res- 
pectable antiquity, and can be pushed back at least to the 
12th or 13th century ; it is true we have no documents 
(other than lithic inscriptions) dating so far back ; but it 
must be remembered very little is actually kno wn of Bur- 
mese literature and that this vast field has not yet been in- 
vestigated systematically (3). Anyone studying carefully 
the highly polished and refined poetry of the early part of 
the 15th century will easily perceive, and must come to the 
conclusion, that the perfection of form, the wonderful mas- 
tery of words, the already very elaborate native (4) prosody, 
the wealth of imagery and delicacy (5) of feeling and expres- 
sion evidenced in that poetry, cannot, could not in fact, have 
sprung up suddenly and without precedents in the 15th cen- 
tury from the brains of Shin Silavamsa and Shin Ratthasara, 
the two greatest bards Burma has produced ; to maintain 
that this was the case, on the strength that as yet no other 
poetical productions antedating those two poets have been 
found, would be to claim for Burmese literature a miracle, 

(2) . Parker, in his “Burma, its relations with China ; ” Forchhammer, 
in his “ Jgrdine Essay,” and a good number of others who mostly fol- 
lowed Forchhammer and Parker and whose names need not be men- 
tioned. 

(3) . A History of Burmese Literature, promised some years ago to 

the “ Ecole Fran9aise d’Extreme — Orient ” at Hanoi, by Monsieur Chas. 
Duroiselle, is now in active preparation, and the first chapters, begin- 
ning from the earliest times (1st and 2nd centuries, A. C.) will probably 
appear next year— Ed. 

(4) . See J. B. R. S., 11, part I, pp. 88-94. 

(5) . The reader who has gone only through modern comedies and 
dramas (geodBa), which are, after all, not much worse than the early 
comedies of Italy, Spain, France, and probably England, cannot judge 
of Burmese poesie by the standard of those modern productions, which 
contain no poetry at all, unless rhymed platitudes may be so called. 
The old poets are singularly pure and elevated, and most of their 
works can be placed in the hands of the most innocent youths ; this is 
much more than can be said of most old European poets. I think it is 
but fair to state this fact as there is a tendency amongst a certain class 
of “westerners” to abuse, as unclean, the whole of Burmese literature, 
which they do not know themselves, having never read it. Their as- 
sertion is simply based on the modern comedy, which respectable 
Burmans do not, as a rule, read ; unless it be, as is the case with a few 
Burmese and European gentlemen, for the sake of research, literary 
and historical. 
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to which no parallel in any other national literature of the 
world could be adduced. Such a pitch of perfection cannot 
have been reached but through the slow evolution towards 
it of the poetry of the preceding centuries. Ratthasara 
himself is quite clear on this point ; in the preface to his 
greatest poem, he mentions, in a general way, the works of 
old poets who had preceded him but wrote in a rather un- 
refined style which might well suit the time they lived in 
but not that in which he lived. His friend and elder, Sila- 
vaiiisa, writes a “poetical dictionary,” containing the words 
used in old poetry and obsolete already in the 15th century, 
(very much as “Shakespeare vocabularies” have been 
made), (6), in order to enable people to understand that 
poetry, as well as that of their own time, which affected the 
use of old words as an embellishment. In some historical 
works, notably in the Pagan Raj avail Thit (<focpcpoSoaSu), 
many old ballads, which, it is to be hoped, have not com- 
pletely disappeared, are quoted as coming “ from the men 
of old,” and sbme of these clearly seem to have antedated 
the 15th century. (7) This is a rather long digression, but I 
could not resist the desire to call attention in a publi- 

cation not so ephemeral as the columns of the Rangoon 
Gazette to the fact, and to repeat, that Burmese litera- 

ture is very much more extensive, older and interesting 
than has generally been thought ; that the assertion that the 
literature of this country “ has nothing in it,” has been made, 
strange to say, by persons who, besides a few Buddhist 
tracts, the Ten Great Zats (8), a few dramas and perhaps 
the Malalaiikara Vatthu(9), knew nothing of it, were not 


(6) . What would English gentlemen think of an educated foreigner 
who, not being able to understand Shakespeare at a first reading, owing 
to the large number of obsolete or obsolescent words in his plays, 
would stigmatise the world's greatest dramatist's works as “a mass of 
absurdities " and “ all rot ! ” ? The latter elegant and refined expression 
as well as the more polite former one, I have heard from the lips of a 
few persons, because they could not understand all those meaningless 
(they meant poetical and obsolete) words so abundant in the best of 
Burmese poetry. 

(7) . Instances of versification in the days preceding Ratthasara and 
Silavamsa may be seen at pages 71, 96, and 103 of Inscriptions collect- 
ed in Upper Burma (Govt. Press, 1900).— Ed. 

(8) . e 3 cScQoS^:sooSol:ii the Burmese prose translation of the Pali 

Mahanipata. Cf, Fausbbll, The Jatakas, Volume VI, and the Cambridge 
translation, Volume VI. 

(9) . A Burmese Life of the Buddha, far inferior in style and complete- 
ness to the Jinattha-pakasani (&^ggooDOJX)|i) and the Tathagata-Udanam 
(oooooooo£tol4). Bishop Bigandet’s work, “The Legend of the Burmese 
Buddha " is based on the Malalankara. 
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evto awaire of its existence, from the fact that it is difficult 
of access owing to its not being yet printed (10). Another 
erroneous idea which prevails among Europeans in Burma 
is that its literature is still in a translatory state, and is 
based entirely on the Pali canon and commentaries. Nothing 
is so far from the mark ; although a great portion of it is, it 
is true, based on those books, a very large portion of it is 
quite independent and national. It was so even in the 15th 
century ; as instances, I will cite merely some of the Ballads 
in Mr. May Oung’s book, the Toil Tvin la (coooSc2S:cooi) of 
Shin Silavamsa, and the pastorals and elegies of many a 
celebrated author and authoress. 

The style of these ballads is, as may be expected, archaic, 
and this very archaism is a stumbling block to the majority 
of Europeans, and to not a few Burmans, in the reading of 
Burmese poetry ; this ought no more now to be so, for, just 
as there are in England dictionaries and vocabularies to the 
old poets and to Shakespeare, so are there also in Burma 
dictionaries of “archaic words ”(11), and there are at least 
four of them now printed (12). None of them is quite com- 
plete, but they very nearly complete one another, and no 
one in possession of these would find much difficulty in 
readily understanding ancient works. As has been said, 
none of these published vocabularies is complete, nor do 
they, as a whole, arrive at anything like completeness ; for 
these archaic words, being those that were used countless 
generations ago, must have been rather numerous, although 
a great proportion of them dropped out completely and 
were lost to the language in the course of its evolution. 
But even as they are, they ought to be published with Eng- 
lish meanings ; this would give a great impetus to, not only 
Burmese studies in general but to, Burmese philology, ethno- 
graphy and history. This work is, I daresay, much more 
urgent than the revision and re-writing of Stevenson’s Bur- 
mese-English Dictionary ; but I am afraid that unless a dis- 
interested and generous Burmese gentleman came to the 
front to bear the printing expenses, nothing will be done in 
this line for some generations to come. Such a work, how- 
ever, is urgently needed, not only in Burma, but also in 


(10) . The Hanthawaddy Press in Rangoon has, however, done much, 

during the last decade, for the diffusion of old Burmese literature by 
carefully printing many an old work, but what has been printed is yet 
infinitesimal. _ _ 

(11) . I. e., cdl«pc»Dc»ooo (porana-katha). 

(12) , The principal and best being the colcpcwoocooroJJel^i (Porana- 
katha-abhidana), Hanthawaddy Press, Rangoon. 
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Indo-China and in Europe. Here now is an opportunity for 
the B. R. S. to patronise a very useful work, as yet the first 
of its kind in Burma, by giving all the necessary help to the 
production of such a dictionary (13). With such a help the 
reading of old Burmese authors would become a pleasure ; 
it would allow earnest young workers to read intelligently 
historical compositions such as those before us in this volume 
and so draw at the very sources of Burmese poetry. 

A short historical notice at the beginning of each ballad 
greatly enhances the value of the work. The following are 
the ballads included in this volume: — (1) «|^SGS:c§:e^S:i (2) 
oasSccgre^Sni (3) «>S:oosp:^o8: : u (4) oS ;oosp:^c8:fO rcooSc^S: n 
(5) »8:oo€p:ooSeooSe5i]S;« (6) f cS^jSooScooSQsyS : h (7) 

(8) oS:^GnqjSgo<ij^©S|jS;i (9) coa8(^:»^S:ii (10) c^:ocx)o :Sc|<!p:e^8:ii 
(11) oS:i[fspe^8;« (12) o8:^8oes{]8:u These are in chronological 
order from about 817 B. E. (1455) to about 960 B.E. (1598). 
They give in many cases information and details which 
would be looked for in vain in the larger chronicles. Not- 
withstanding the great care taken by the editor in proof- 
reading, the book still contains some misspellings not noted 
in the too long list of misprints at the beginning of the book ; 
to give only one example : p. 16, para 3, oo^Sga>^ for oofjSgo^Q 
I think the book would have still more gained in usefulness 
had the editor given in footnotes the principal various read- 
ings of the different manuscripts. 

Mr. May Oung is sincerely to be congratulated for the 
useful volume he has given us and the scholarly and con- 
scientious way in which he has edited it. 

C. D, 

(13). If such a step be taken, I think the best course wouid be to ap- 
portion the work among several gentlemen, Burmese and European, all 
working on the same plan, the whole being finally revised by a com- 
mittee of three or four specially appointed for this purpose from 
amongst the collaborators ; this would ensure quicker and better work. 


BURMESE SPELLING. 

The vagaries of Burmese orthography are well-known 
and have been the despair of many a student. It is astonish- 
ing to find that even Burmans with a fairly good Burmese 
education are often in doubt as to the correct spelling of a 
word, though this is perhaps explicable by the fact that the 
pursuit of the indigenous literature has almost died out. 
No one who has carefully studied the principal productions 
of the ninth and tenth centuries of the current Burmese Era 
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finds himself at a loss to fix upon the right a-thai when he 
remembers the sat-hton (“precedents”) and khwe-da (“dif* 
ferentiation ”) of authors like Ratthasilra, Sllavaihsa, and 
Nawade-gyi. There are moreover the various standard 
works, such as the Kawi-lekkhana-that-pon of Shwedaung 
Yazagyaw, the A that Chauk-pa of Wiseittasara, the Pin-yit- 
gandhi of U Ponnya and several others. None of these 
latter however are complete in themselves, and hitherto one 
had to go to different books to find a required word. 
Recently, Saya Pye’s collection, the That-pon Upade, and 
the Kawi-myet-mhan That-pon by □ Kyaw Dun, have been 
of great assistance to students ; the latter is a comprehensive 
work of 367 pages Royal octavo, giving the popular than^ 
hauk meniorisers followed by the various uses of each word 
dealt with in the rhyming triplets. The Studenfs Guide 
to Burmese Spelling/^ by U Po Hla, just published by the 
A. B. M. Press, (Rs. 2*8), is a book after the style of U Kyaw 
Dun’s but without the than-hauk and with the valuable 
addition of English equivalents. It contains 851 paragraphs, 
arranged alphabetically, each of which contains a group of 
two to five words having the same or similar sound but 
different signification and spelling. Porana and Pali words 
are specially indicated, and reference is facilitated by the 
careful index at the end, which however should in a later 
edition give the page as well as the paragraph. So far as it 
goes, the work is an excellent one. There are a few 
omissions here and there and some of the words do not 
seem necessary in a book of this description which deals 
with orthographical differentia and does not profess to be a 
complete vocabulai*y. Thus, on page 83, paragraph 306 
contains the word coS which presumably is inserted merely 
to show that in the example given (OTSooSooScv:|^5§Gf05^« re- 
luctantly) the correct spelling is with the 8 and not the g 
although at the same time the author tells us that there is 
no such word as oogi U Kyaw Dun gives oragcogcogu This 
particular word was referred to for the spelling of the 
Burmese word for Echo, which is usually written ^ooE but 
with regard to to which a passage 3 ^ 3 |^a>S 0 !»Qo 8 coSot£ had 
come to light in a recent publication. Such faults as these 
are however venial. The great drawback, from the point 
of view of the scholar, must be the lack of indication as re- 
gards disputed spellings ; wherever these are know to exist 
a reference to standard works should be made. For 
instance, in the case of one of the words for many, the 
author gives us 1 ^^) ^.nd says that @8 is not in use. 

The former spelling is certainly to be met with in some 
works, but the Pin-yit gandhi, wherein the y and the r are 
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specially treated of, gives and the same spelling is found 
in most of the leading poems and orthographical treatises. 
Which £^re we to follow ? Again, at page 190, the author 
lays down the dictum that oo^soosoSodSco^u and G£»;c»Sa:jjj[:oD^ 
‘ should be spelled with oog which means “to be civilized, 
graceful, polite, delicate,” cwS has no such meaning.’ This 
may be correct ; many will be doubtful on the point- But 
we are not told that the spelling ooS is almost universally 
accepted, and that there is such a passage as eoogoDSosSneco 
c^S|>Siicgoi5|ScoDSfi|8:n which should set all doubts as to the 
correct spelling at rest, whatever may be the derivation of 
the word. (The passage cited is from the Yakhaing-min^ 
thami Egyin, verse 3.) 

A really all-comprehending and authoritative treatise on 
Burmese Orthography would perhaps be a stupendous task 
and it will probably be may years before a thoroughly 
satisfactory work is produced. But meanwhile U Po Hla’s 
book is a highly commendable one, and should prove very 
useful to the student. 

M. O. 


THE MAHAMUNI SHRINE IN ARAKAN. 

The old Mahamuni Shrine was the most revered spot in 
Arakan. It was built on Thirigut hill by Sandasuriya who 
ascended the throne of Arakan in A. t>, 146 ; but it was 
supposed to have been built in 545 B. C. The hill is 
situated on the north east of Dhanhawadi which was then 
the capital of Arakan- The motive which led to its cons- 
truction, however, was political rather than religious. The 
copper plates in which 12,000 magical figures were engraved 
were buried in it with a view to calling in the aid of the 
spirits to make Dhannawadi a state dominant over its neigh- 
bouring states. The Mahamuni Image was cast and was 
placed over the pedestal which was built right over the 
copper plates and the rich treasure, which were buried in 
the shrine. 

In A. D. 81, Supahnanagara Chinna, the King of Tharek- 
hettara, invaded Arakan and saw the Mahamuni Image, 
which so absorbed his mind that he could not return home 
for three years. He ordered his Ministers to carry it to 
Tharekhettara on a raft around the cape Negrais, but they 
found it impracticable to do so. They then made the ex- 
cavation of the shrine under ground in search of the buried 
treasure, which caused the Image to fall from its pedestal. 
They took the buried treasure and set the Image on fire 
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Evidently for its gold. They made 28 gold images of small 
dimensions and presented them to the King who was then 
moved to return home. The evil effect of these sacrilegious 
acts, according to the Mhannan Maharajawingyi of Burma, 
was that the City of Tharekhettara was subjected to 
dacoities which could not be put down and was subjected 
to an alarm that an army of Ngacakaw invaders had come, 
which brought about disorganisation of the society into 
three factions, the Prus, the Thaks, and the Kamyams, and 
its end in A. D. 94. 

In A. D. 976, the Shans invaded Arakan and took the City 
of Mrauku which was built by a Mro King, Pe Phru, in 
A. D. 964. He retreated to a place called Thabit-toung 
where he raised an army and fought against the Shan King 
U Myo near the Mahamuni shirne where he was encamped. 

He was defeated and slain and U Myo made his younger 
brother, the governor of Mohnyin, King of Arakan, but he 
soon became a naturalised Arakanese. When the Arak- 
anese clamoured that their country was being destroyed by 
the Shans, the naturalised Arakanese King raised an army 
of Arakanese and defeated the Shans by a night attack. 
The Shans were driven out of Arakan to the great regret of 
their King U Myo, who thought that he had made a mistake 
in making his brother the King of Arakan. The Image 
house over the Mahamuni Image which was built of copper 
materials by U Myo, was destroyed and was melted into 
copper plates. They were engraved with magical figures 
and again buried in the shrine. A new Image house was 
built over the Image. 

About A. D. 980, the Thaks came from the hilly country 
of Northern Araken which now forms a part of the Buthi- 
doung township where they had settled since A. D. 94, and 
occupied the shrine and did sacrilegious acts. They placed 
the Image in a chariot to remove it to their country, but it 
was found to be too heavy to be pulled from place to place. 
They then took gold and silver on the chariot and set the 
Image on fire for seven days. Upon finding that it could 
not be melted, they buried it in the earth and took away the 
brass images, which resulted in the cessation of image wor- 
ship in Arakan. 

The Mahamuni Image was not found for three years and 
five months: It was not cared for for the space of twelve 
years. A King of Ceylon then sent to Arakan an artisan 
with a maund of gold and a number of monks accompanied 
by a thousand followers. With the permission of the then 
King of Arakan, the Image was restored to its former form 
and a new Image house was built over it. 
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' Anawratha ascended the throne of Pugam in A. D. 1017. 
In 1018, he invaded Arakan with an army 100,000 strong 
and, for five months, devised means of taking it overland to 
Pugam by the Bhurwatmanyo road. He found it impractic- 
able to carry out his intention, and built the edifice (tazaung) 
over the gate of the shrine. Anawratha believed in Black 
jVtagic. He defaced the magical figures on the outer part of 
the shrine. He unearthed the magical figures buried in the 
shrine and uprooted the magical trees planted in the neigh- 
bourhood of it. He buried the magical figures to prevent 
the Arakanese invasion of Pugam. He took away the gold 
the silver and the brass images to Pugam. He took away 
also the Thinkhyettaw co5;^cSgoo5ii Anawratha died in A, D. 
1059. Four months after his death, the edifice built by him 
was destroyed by the two brother Kings of Arakan and a 
new edifice was rebuilt by them. They unearthed the 
magical figures which were buried by Anawratha to prevent 
the invasion of Pugam by the Arakanese. 

Kyancictha ascended the throne of Pugam in A. D. 1064. 
He also believed in Black Magic. Some efficacy is attached 
to the building of the edifice over the gate of the shrine. 
The one built by the two brother Kings of Arakan was 
destroyed by Kyancictha and he rebuilt a new one in 
A. D. 1086. 

Alaungcethu ascended the throne of Arakan in A. D, 1092. 
He was also a believer in Black Magic. In A. D. 1096, he 
sent an army which was encamped near Setuttaya, and 
Ngashwesin and Nga-nyo-sin,- who were sent by him, planted 
Champac trees on the four quarters of the shrine and 
rebuilt the edifice over the gate of the shrine with the 
permission of Min Than, who was then the King of Arakan, 
Min Than; however, soon destroyed the edifice built under 
the ordei's of Alaungcethu and rebuilt a new one. This led 
to another invasion of Arakan by Alaungcethu who fought 
for possession of the Mahamuni shrine for three successive 
years. At last he was victorious and built a new edifice. 
He also built the Image house over the Mahamuni Image. 
Min Than was succeeded by his son Min Pati in A. D. 1 ICO. 
In A. D. 1102, Alaungcethu sent an army of Prus and 
Talaings to restore the kingdom of Arakan to Lakyaminnan, 
but it was defeated by Min Pati. In A. D. 1103 another 
army of Prus and Talaings was sent against Min Pati, who 
was defeated and slain, and the kingdom of Arakan was 
restored to Lakyaminnan. The Prus set the Image on fire 
by the use of bellows and took away the gold of its back 
and the Talaings took a^way a leg of it. The actions of the 
Prus and the Talaings brought about the disregard of the 
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remaining portion of the Image and the cessation of the 
image worship in Arakan till the reign of Koliya who as- 
cended the throne of Arakan in A. D. 1113. He cast an 
image of Buddha which he placed on Nandapabbata hill 
which became known as Ngarakauk cl rspccsaocS because the 
image was cast of gold, silver, copper and other metals, 
which were collected from the people. The image worship 
was revived in his reign (1). 

Koliya was succeeded by his son Dasaraja in A. D. 1153, 
Under his orders the Mahamuni Image was searched for 
and was found buried up to its neck in the Thirigut where 
it was left by the Prus and the Taiaings. It was brought 
to Katanyuta (oooog^oj) hill which is in the southern part of 
the City of Dhannawadi. Here Dasaraja made a new 
Mahamuni shrine, according to the instructions laid down 
in the Black Magic book which is called Visukamma, with 
a view to calling in the aid of spirits to make Arakan a state 
dominant over its neighbouring states. He restored the 
Mahamuni Image to its former form and placed it on the 
pedestal which was built within the shrine (2). 

It was said that unless the renewal of the work of 
enchantment of the Mahamuni shrine was kept up by the 
future Kings of Arakan, its decay would be brought about. 
Its decay was brought about in A. D. 1784 when the shrine 
was deprived of all its magical figures and the Rakkha 
figure representing the Arakanese was buried in its place 
by the Burmese, and the Mahamuni Image, which is now 
in Mandalay, was sent over-land to Amarapura. 

CHAN HTWAN OUNG. 

(1) . See verse 18 of the Yakhaing Minihami Ed. 

(2) . Op. cit, verse 19 ei seq. — Ed. 

BURMESE MUSIC AND SONGS. 

Several writers, notably Yule and Sir George Scott, have 
attempted a description of Burmese music and musical in- 
struments, bnt no one, so far as I am aware, has tried to 
trace their origins or to explain their theory. Indeed, it is 
maintained by some that there is no theory at all. The 
present writer claims no knowledge of music, but has, at the 
Editor's request, compiled a few notes as to the Burmese 
variety from enquiries made of Burman musicians and 
scholars. 

The acquaintance of the Burmese with musical sounds is 
said to date from the time of Alaungsithu, Kin^ of Pagan, 
i.e., from about 1100 A.D. This is the King who is said to 
have introduced weights ipcaswres, and also tP have 
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gone on a voyage of discovery to Ceylon and India, whence 
possibly he brought back the instruments used in olden 
times. Alaungsithu is said to have reached the place where 
grows the fabulous Zahu-thahye tree (whence the name 
Zabu-dipa or Jambu-dipa) ; and one account has it that the 
sounds produced by the musical instruments correspond to 
the various sounds heard near that tree, e. g., the whistling 
of the wind through its branches, the falling of the fruit into 
the water, etc. 

Seven notes (Khoon-na-than) are recognised, and each of 
these has three pitches, — expressed by the symbols ccq|Do:yoii 
ccxyoii — thus giving 21 sounds. For this reason, it is said, the 
saing-waing contains 21 drums, and the pattala (harmoni- 
con) has 21 strips of bamboo. 

The Karen harp has 7 strings, but the first Burmese string- 
ed instrument, the mee-gvaung (the alligator-shaped guitar), 
had only 3 ; it is said that 18 sounds were produced from 
this, corresponding to the 18 gongs in the Kyee-waing, 
Later on, the Burmese harp, saung, of thirteen strings was 
evolved, dropping the eight lowest bass notes of the 21 
mentioned above. Sometimes a fourteenth is added. Musi- 
cal composition depends on the sounds produced by the 
harp. The deeper bass notes do not occur in Burmese 
singing, and are but seldom used in accompaniments. 

There used to be a scheme of notation, which was studied 
in olden times, but does not seem to be known now-a-days, 
except to a few. Although there is no definite scale, there 
are various significant syllables like the do^ re, mi, fa, etc. 
The following is an example of composition by means of 
such syllables : — 

a:yoo:i]o^!gcoo:g:gii — coocoojg^coDooccoooii ooGoocoooGCwn cooqj ooS 

cjqjoii Goaoocryofl GcoG«c»GcqjO(X)GcocoGcqjoii ooGcocoGoqjo n aiyocvyoGCDGotyon 
OOGCO^J^OqjOOqjOOqjOB ^:gOq]0 GCX>Goq|0 CqjO^j^GOOOqjOa^On !g:gGC30GOOGCq|OOOGCO 

.“®o:i]'3ooSoq|on 

These represent the various sounds comprised in the 
tune, and words are then found to fit them, thus producing 
the song. In comparatively recent times, however, a system 
of musical training was thought out. The famous poet, 
Padetha-yaza, composed, during the reign of Bodawpaya, 
several tunes, one of which is known as the oGCf:|]OGoo; 5 |SB 
which every beginner must master thoroughly before he 
can go on to play others. 

Of songs there are a great variety but only the old ballads 
are favoured by really musical people. The most popular 
is the Yodaya (or Siamese) tune which is said to have 
been learnt from Siamese prisoners of war in the time of 
B%m Naung of Hanthawadi. There are many variations of 
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it, tbe words of the songs being chiefly in praise of hills, 
forests and gardens. It became so liked that it displaced 
the older patpyo and hwai. One of the greatest song writers 
was U Sa, Mingyi of Myawadi during three reigns of the 
Alompran dynasty. He accompanied King Tharrawaddy 
to Rangoon and on that occasion composed the famous Taung- 
yan-taw song which was fitted to a Talaing or Mun tune. 

Another common and much used variety is the modern 
Burmese sonnet, called iaydat, which, with a good accom- 
paniment, is a very pretty tune. It has a peculiar method 
of versification of its own, and is used for every conceivable 
purpose. The older varieties of sonnets were the hawlai 
and yadu. Among the best of the former are six or seven 
written by the Hlaing Teik-khaung-din, chief consort of 
King Mindon’s brother, the Crown Prince. Of yadus there 
are scores, those written by King Nat-shin-naung of Toungoo 
being considered by many to be the best. 

The principal printed books containing Burmese songs are 
the Mahd-gita-medanij an old collection, and the Mahd- 
kdhyd-kyarij in two volumes, a recent compilation published 
by the Maramma Auba Press. 

B. T. 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN BURMA. 

The Report of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, 
Burma, for the year ending the 31st March, 1912, appeared 
in December, but the delay is compensated for by the 
absorbing interest of most of its contents. Indeed in respect 
of supremely important matter it far surpasses its predeces- 
sors of recent years. 

In addition to the two fragmentary inscriptions in Pali 
found at the Bawbawgyi Pagoda, near Prome, in 1910-11, a 
third fragment has been discovered, fitting into the former. 
To M. Finot of Paris fell the task of piecing these together, 
and he has come to the conclusion that the writing may be 
ascribed to the Vth or Vlth century, A. C., thus pushing 
back the time limit of authenticated Burmese history for 
five or six centuries. Mr. Taw Sein Ko is of opinion that 
the inscriptions indicate the co*existence of both Sanskrit 
and Pali at Prome and the alternate supersession of the one 
by the other. This opens up a field of enquiry which, no 
doubt, will be highly welcome to Orientalists in general, 
and to students of the history of Buddhism in Burma in 
particular. 

But the civilization of Prome is claimed by Burmese 
chronicles to be much older than the 5th or 6th centuries, 
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A. C- Indeed, it would appear from “Taking” epigraphs 
that the city was founded in the first year of the Nirvana of 
the Buddha, a hundred years earlier than the date given by 
the Burmese, which is 443 B. C. (paragraph 46 of the 
Report under review). Be that as it may, proof is now 
forthcoming of the existence of writings dating as far back 
as the 3rd century A. C. at least. This has been brought to 
light by the discovery of two stone burial urns near the 
Payagyi Pagoda at Hmawza. Both these urns are inscribed 
in the Pyu character, which was first identified on the 
Myazedi pillar by Mr. Blagden (see J. R. A. S., 1911, p. 365). 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko says : — “ One definite result seems. . . .to 
emerge from the latest find (taken together with the previ- 
ous ones in the same script). The language, whether we 
name it ‘ Pyu ’ or what you please, which is used in these 
inscriptions, was the language of the district of Prome, and 
the language in which the ruling chiefs of that region had 
their funeral epitaphs set up. That is now an established 
fact ; whereas, on the previous evidence only, it was merely 
a reasonable hypothesis. In other words, prior to 1000 
A. D., there was between the Taking States of the Delta 
and the Tenasserim side on the one hand and the Burmese 
State of Pagan on the other a third intervening nation with 
its centre at Prome, which was neither Burmese nor Taking, 
but probably distantly related to the Burmese and repre- 
senting an earlier wave of Tibeto-Burman immigration from 
the far North (1). It received its Hindu culture through 
the Takings of the Delta ; but, for some centuries, managed 
to keep itself practically independent of both its neighbours, 
North and South, though it seems to have been occasionally 
overrun by Takings (2). The ancient floating legends of 
an old Kingdom at Prome are, therefore, confirmed in a 
most remarkable manner by the epigraphic evidence now 
brought to light. Having regard to the very archaic cha- 
racteristics of some of the letters of the Pyu alphabet, it 
would not be surprising if Indian civilization had reached 
Prome in the first, second or third century, A. D.” Another 
Pyu inscription, found at Amarapura amongst King Bodaw- 
payak collection, is conjectured by Mr, Venkayya, the 
Government Epigraphist, to belong to the 4th century, and 
the writing is stated to resemble the ancient Telugu charac- 
ter. 


(1) . Compare the note on “Prome and the Pyus " in Vol. II, Part I, 
page 72. 

(2) It is to be remembered, however, that Pagan ie said to have been 
founded after the destruction of Prome, ^pd there is np record of an 
independent state at Prome b^tw^en 94 A, C. and 1284 A, C* 
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The most recent Pyu inscription known to exist is the 
one on the Myazedi pillar ; since the time of Kyanzittha of 
Pagan, however, there have been numerous inscriptions in 
the Mon language, and it is interesting to learn that Mr. 
Blagden contemplates publishing a collection of them with 
transliteration, translation, notes, glossary, etc., accompanied 
by illustrative plates, though perhaps such a work cannot 
be undertaken without a liberal subsidy from Government 
or from institutions or individuals. 

A study of Pyu seems also likely to lead to useful results, 
especially as we are now told that a living representative of 
it exists in Kadu^ which is still spoken in the Katha District 
of Upper Burma. According to the last Census Report, the 
Kadus, who belong to the Burmese group of tribes, number 
11,196, having decreased by 23,433 since 1901. They are 
rapidly becoming Burmanised and will soon disappear. 

Among the various archseological finds is mentioned that 
of Toungoo, which gave rise to the lengthy correspondence 
reproduced in the last number of this Journal. Mr. Taw Sein 
Ko reads the name as epeoo^c^ ; the two other readings were 
ceooojifi and cSaooj^<r|i It is disappointing that no opinion is 
offered, although the Superintendent of Archseology states 
that the date 903, equivalent to 1541, is one year after the 
death of Mingyi Nyo, the founder of the Toungoo dynasty, 

thus implying that the suggestion that Mingyi Nyo built 

Ketumadi in 903 is incorrect. Phayre is given as the 
authority for the date of Mingyi Nyo^s decease, but this 
must have taken place earlier still, since we have it from 
Portugese and other records that Pegu was conquered by 
Tabin Shwehti, the successor of Mingyi Nyo, in 1540, after 
several years’ fighting. 

The work of Archeology in Burma has been hampered 
very much by the necessity for conservation, the lack of 
adequate funds and the many calls on the time of the 
Superintendent ; it is some relief to learn that the last men- 
tioned obstacle will be considerably lessened for the future 
by taking away the work of Examiner in Chinese. Mr. 
Taw Sein Ko has well earned the long leave which he is 
now enjoying. 

M. O. 


A CORRECTION. 

Ml*. Taw Sein. Ko has written to the Rt. Rev. Bishop Cardot with- 
drawing the words, “and should be differentiated from similar acts 
prevailing in the Roman Catholic Church,*’ which occur in the conclu- 
ding sentence of his “ Answer to Mr. Bell’s query,” pages 74-76 of the 
last number. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 


Minutes of the Meeting of the Siih- Committee of the 
Burma Research Society held at 8 a,m,, on the 17th June, 
1912, at the Rangoon College, 

Present, 

Tlie Hon’ble Mr, G. Rutledge, (in the Chair), 

J, T. Best, Esq,, [ A. B, Keith, Esq., (Hon, Secy.) 

1. Minutes of the previous meeting, held on the 1st April, 
were read and confirmed. 

2. The remarks made by the Auditor on the Society's 
accounts were read. Certain suggestions were referred to 
the Committee. 

3. U Tun Nyein having expressed a desire to resign the 
post of Honorary Treasurer it was resolved strongly to 
recommend to the Committee that Maung Set be asked to 
take up the post. 

4- In view of Mr. C. Duroiselle’s approaching departure 
from Rangoon it was resolved strongly to recommend to the 
Committee that IT May Oung be asked to take over the task 
of editing the Journal. 

5. It was resolved to thank Mr. Darwood for his very 
generous gift of valuable books. 

6. It was resolved to hold a Meeting on the 2nd Friday 
in July, Mr. Rutledge kindly promising to read a paper on 
the Burma Census Report. 

7. A form of proposal drawn up by the Hon, Secretary 
was approved, 

Alan D. Keith, 
Hony, Secretary, 


Minutes of the Meeting of the Council of the Burma 
Research Society held at the Rangoon College on the 12th 
Jttlyj 1912, 

PRESENT. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Hartnoll, (in the Chair), 

The Hon’ble Mr. Arbuthnot, I.C.S. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. G. Rutledge. 

J. T. Best, Esq. 

Prof. J- F. Smith. 

U Ne Dun. 

A. D. Keith, Esq., Hon. Secy. 

1. The Minutes of the Meeting held on the 8th February, 
1912, were read and confirmed, 

2. It was decided to allow members to address the 
Society at the Ordinary Meetings in either Burmese or 
English. 

3. It was resolved to propose that the rules governing 
the election of members be revised and that the election be 
left in the hands of the Sub-Committee. 

4. U May Oung was unanimously chosen to be suggested 
to the Society as the successor to Mr, C. Duroiselle in the 
Editorship of the Society’s Journal. 

5. U Set was unanimously selected for proposal before 
the Society as U Tun Nyein’s successor in the Honorary 
Treasurership. 

The thanks of the Committee were expressed to Mr. 
Duroiselle and U Tun Nyein for their services to the Society. 

6. The auditor's remarks on the accounts were approved 
and ordered to be adopted. A permanent imprest of Rs. 50 
was sanctioned for the Honorary Secretary. 

7. The following gentlemen were duly proposed and 
seconded as members of the Society ; — 

P. A. Churchward, Esq., Bank of Rangoon. 

Taw Sone Teong, Esq., Rangoon College. 

Dr. Aung Tun, General Hospital, Rangoon. 

Alan D. Keith, 
Honorary Secretary, 


ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

An ordinary meeting of the Burma Research Society was 
held at 5-30 p.m. on Friday, the 12th July, at the Rangoon 
College. Mr. Justice Hartnoll presided and the attendance 
included, among others, Mrs. Hartnoll, Mrs. Moorhead, Mrs. 
Diamond, the Hon. Mr. F, C. Gates, the Hon. Mr. Arbuthnot, 
the Hon. U Hpay, Lt.-Col. Pridmore, the Rev. W. C. B. 
Purser, the Rev. E. Kelly, the Rev. J. F. Smith, Messrs* W. 
J. Keith, J. T. Best, C. F. Grant, S. Grantham, J. A. Stewart, 
G. R. T. Ross, F. E. Storrs, U Bah Too, U Tun Myat, A. C. 
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J. Baldwin, F. Thompson, A. E. Bellars, Maung Set, Maung 
Nc Dun, Thein Han, Maung Kun, Tun Shein, Ba Dun, 
San U. 

On behalf of the Committee, the Chairman proposed the 
names of U May Oung and Maung Set for the posts of 
Editor and Honorary Treasurer, Mr. C. Duroiselle, who is 
shortly to leave Rangoon, having resigned the post of Edi- 
tor, and U Tun Nyein, who is on leave vacating the Hono- 
rary Treasurership. IF May Oung and Maung Set were un- 
animously elected. The Chairman then called upon the 
Hon, Mr. Rutledge to read his paper on the Census Report. 
(The paper is reproduced in this number). 

The Chairman, in inviting discussion, remarked that the 
decrease in the rate at which land was occupied was very 
probably due to the fact that all the best land had already 
been taken. 

Mr. F, C. Gates said that the most surprising thing in the 
census report to any man in the habit of knocking about 
the districts was not the supremacy of the Burman — the 
idea that the Burman was not decadent had been shared 
by others besides Mr. Morgan Webb — but the fact that the 
number of Indians engaged in agriculture had not increased. 
The change in the method of collecting statistics prevented 
any comparison with the previous census. The speaker’s 
own experience and that of others led him to think that 
there were far more natives of India in the villages than 
there used to be. In Meiktila the largest landowner was an 
Indian. It was true that in the case of the two really great 
Indian settlements, settlements which had been started to 
release the pressure of population in Bihar, Agra, Oudh, 
there had been very little increase, 

Mr. Arbuthnot said that in the Hanthawaddy district he 
had known many cases of Indians who started as coolies 
and afterwards became small holders themselves and per- 
manent settlers. Nevertheless 78 per cent, of the land was 
in Burman hands, despite the fact that, as Hanthawaddy 
was so near Rangoon, you might expect to find more Indians 
there. 

Mr. J. A. Stewart remarked that he had noticed an article 
in the journal of the Y. M, B. A. complaining of the great 
decrease of pure Burmans. Every village in the province 
seemed to have the same thing to grouse about — alien immi- 
gration. 

U May Oung said the object of the writer of that article 
was to argue against mixed marriages and to arouse Bur- 
mese women to a sense of their duty to their country. If 
you took Prome to Mandalay, what Mr. Webb called the 
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Central Basin, as representing Burma then the Burman is 
doing excellently. It was only in the deltaic basin that he 
was not doing quite so well. Particular districts might be 
exceptions but in Burma proper the Burman was flourishing. 

Mr. Purser pointed out that one characteristic of the 
census report occasionally lost sight of was its inaccuracy 
which amounted in some cases to 100 per cent, of incorrect- 
ness, in others to 50 per cent. Take the increase of those 
speaking the Intha language 25,000. Such an increase was 
impossible. Anglo-Indians should have been treated at 
greater length and separately, being as indigenous as Bur- 
mans. The report showed that there were 8,000 lepers and 
two asylums, 18,000 blind and no asylum, Though this 
was not the work of the society he thought the society 
would do well to look into this. 

Dr. Ross apologised for not having finished his reading of 
the census report. With regard to the decrease in mortga- 
ges, to what extent were Indians foreclosing ? This might 
account for the decrease in the mortgages. With reference 
to the proof of the Burman’s growing supremacy drawn 
from the spread of his language, history can show us several 
cases of a language, the speech of a few in towns, which 
ousted the speech of the many in the country. Dr. Ross 
made the most striking point in the debate. 

Mr. Grant remarked that many mortgages were suppress- 
ed, a fact which caused him great trouble in his work. 

After the usual refreshments the meeting dispersed. 


Minutes of the Meeting of the Sub-Committee held on 
the 6th September, 1912. 

Present. 

The Hon. Mr. G. Rutledge, (in the Chair). 

U May Oung, (Vice-President). 

J. T. Best, Esq., Maung Set, (Hon. Treasurer). 

A. D. Keith, Esq., (Hon. Secretary). 

1. The Minutes of the Meeting held on the 17th June, 
1912, were read and confirmed. 

2. The purchase at Rs. 150/- of a typewriter from Mr. 
Duroiselle sanctioned by circular was confirmed. 

3. The following gentlemen were elected members of 
the Society : — 

W. G. Cooper, Esq. 

S. St. C. Lightfoot, Esq. 
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J. E. Godfrey, Esq. 

J. C, MacKenzie, Esq., M.A., I.C.S. 

C. J. N. Cameron, Esq., LC.V.D. 

Capt. H. Lack, LM.S. 

Maung Tha Gywe, Bar^-at-Law, 

Maung Ba, B.A., (Mandalay). 

Maung Ba, Income-tax Assessor, Mandalay. 

The Hon’ble U Mye, Tabayin Wundauk. 

4. It was resolved to purchase an almirah for the books 
presented by Mr. J. W, Darwood. 

5. U May Oung’s suggestion to hold a Conversazione 
was generally approved. The Secretai*y was asked to dis- 
cuss the question with the President. If possible it should 
be arranged with the Revenue Secretary to borrow the 
Phayre Museum articles now in the Secretariat for the occa- 
sion. A day on or near Boxing-Day was suggested. 

Alan D. Keith, 
Honorary Seci'elary. 


Minutes of the Meeting of the Suh- Committee of the 
Burma Reseai-ch Society held at the Rangoon College on 
the 17th December, 1912, 

Present. 

M, Hunter, Esq., Vice-President (in the Chair). 

XJ May Oung, M.A, The Hon’ble Mr. Rutledge. 

U Set, B.A. J. T. Best, Esq., M.A. 

A. D. Keith, Esq., (Hon. Secretary). 

1. The minutes of the meeting of the Sub-Committee 
held on the 6th September, 1912 were read and confirmed. 

2. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to circulate 
to the members of the Society the following proposals to 
alter the rules; — That wherever in Rule 5 “Committee” 
occurs, “ Sub-Committee ” be substituted. 

That the second sentence in Rule 9, read “If the sub- 
scription of a member be overdue for a period of six months, 
his privileges as a member shall lapse until he has paid the 
amount outstanding.” 

3. It was decided to hold the Annual General Meeting 
on the 31st January should that date suit the President. 
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4. The Honorary Secretary explained his reasons for 
taking no further action in the matter of the suggested con- 
versazione. 

5. Mr. M. Hunter, Vice-President, having returned from 
furlough, Mr. J. T. Best, who had kindly acted during Mr. 
Hunter’s absence, resigned his membership of the Sub-Com- 
mittee. 

6. The following gentlemen were elected members of 
the Society : — 

C. Innes, Esq., A.M. INST. C.E., Asst. Engineer, P. W. D., 
Mandalay. 

C. S. Barton, Esq., Messrs. Bombay Burma Trading Cor- 
poration, Ltd., Mandalay. 

A. R. Brown, Esq., Extra Asst. Conservator of Forests. 

Lieut. A. E. Hamlin, Civil Surgeon, Chin Hills. 

F. L. F. Boedicker, Esq., Burma Railways, Insein. 

Alan D. Keith, 
Honorary Secretary. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Indian Antiquary, VoL XLI. 

Llndo-Chine Francaise (Souvenirs), by Paul Doumer. 

Archeological Survey of India. Annual Report, 1908-09. 

Journal of the East India Association, July and October, 
1912. 

Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, January to 
June, 1912. 

Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, Muham- 
madan and British Monuments, Northern Circle, March, 1912, 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
Frontier Circle, for 1911-12. 

Report of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, 
Burma, for the year ending 31st March, 1912. 
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